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THE EUROPEAN PARCELS-POST. 


By Hon. J. Hennrxer Heaton, M.P. 


HE AMERICAN is tolerant enough 

of. foreign criticism of his ways; 

for such criticism he is persuaded is due 

either to presumption or to ignorance, 
and is therefore rather amusing. 

The ideal of civilized government—a 
fair distribution of happiness—is doubt- 
less more consistently pursued and more 
nearly attained in the United States than 
in any other country,—with the possible 
exception of England. With the pre- 
science of genius Bacon placed his Utopia 
in the West. American institutions, how- 
ever, are framed on so colossal a scale 
that it requires a certain degree of mental 
detachment to see them in their entirety. 
An inhabitant of some village like Cha- 
mounix, at the foot of the Alps, knows 
nothing of the feelings with which a trav- 
eler approaches that stupendous range 
and sees at one glance snow: sum- 
mits spiring to the clouds, pine-forests, 
glaciers, green meadows and rivulets like 
diamond necklaces. 

“°T is distance lends enchantment to the view 

And robes the mountains in its azure hue.” 

Some phenomena are revealed by the 
microscope; others, for instance sun- 
spots, can only be studied with the tele- 
scope. For many years I have thus, 
from a far observatory, studied one fea- 
ture of American activity—the post-office ; 
and I think I may claim that my interest 
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has been of a benevolent character. Let 
me not be hastily accused of perversity 
when I assert that the American post- 
office, with ite 80,000 branches, has yet 
unexplored territories to develop, and 
that the chief merit in its administration 
is the existence of a deficit of $8,000,000. 
I am not, of course, bold enough to 

that a deficit is desirable in itself. If I 
were postal dictator at Washington for 
twenty-four hours I would abolish this 
deficit without injuring the service. But 


a _— principle is at stake. 


The high postal-officials at Washing- 
ton hee set the public interest above the 


natural desire to show a profit, and their 
courageous policy which shocks St. Mar- 
tin’s le Grand, is, I rejoice to see, imitated 
in more than one British colony. 

The principle actuating them must 
before long bring about two-cent postage 
to the rest of the world, and what I am 
here concerned with, a United States In- 
land Parcels-Post. ‘These measures seem 
to me of vital importance to commerce, 
and no less indispensable from the social 
point-of-view. One is reminded of the 
paradox of Oliver Wendell Holmes, phil- 
opher: “Give us the luxuries of life, and 
we will dispense with its necessaries.” 

The reason why the progressive re- 
public is so far behind Europe in this 
respect was made clear to me in a con- 
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versation with my friend the Hon. John 
Wanamaker, for some years Postmaster- 
General of the United States. After hear- 
ing me dilate on the incalculable conven- 
ience and stimulus to trade of a parcels- 
post and the unrivaled excellence of the 
organization available, ramifying into 
every village, he spoke to this effect: 


“All that is true. But there are four 
insuperable obstacles to the establish- 
ment of a parcels-post in our country. 
The first is the Express Company; 
the second is the —— Express Company; 
the third is the —— Express Company; 
the fourth is the Express Company.” 


(I do not give the names he mentioned; 
first, because it might be resented; and 
secondly, because I forget them.) 

With the utmost respect for my dis- 
tinguished friend, I contend that this 
simplifies the problem considerably. 

A Roman Emperor wished that human- 
ity—or did he content himself with say- 
ing the Roman people?—had but one 
neck, that he might end it at a blow. It 
is certainly convenient for reform when 
a gigantic abuse is concentrated in the 
hands of only four beneficiaries. 

There is no doubt that American civ- 
ilization is an independent growth, owing 
little to other countries. Conventions 
rigidly enforced on the Englishman, 
Frenchman or German are not binding 
on travelers from New York, Boston or 
Chicago. Some sense of this was con- 
veyed in the sign of the place of enter- 
tainment at Paris, called “Hotel de I’ 
Univers et des Etats Unis.” Yet this 
precocious young nation has a few things 
to learn from its elders—for instance that 
monopolies in private hands are contrary 
to public policy. European opinion is in 
favor of entrusting the conveyance of 
parcels to the post-office, supplemented 
where necessary by private enterprise. 

The first of the numerous advantages 
of a parcels-post over carrying-compan- 
ies is cheapness. Theoretically an Amer- 
ican tradesman has 80,000,000 of poten- 
tial customers. But a parcel sent from 
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New York to San Francisco, or from 
Galveston to St. Paul, has to run the 
gauntlet of the express companies, each, 
I presume, with a directorate to be re- 
munerated and shareholders or partners 
hungering for dividends. Similar con- 
ditions existed in Germany not many 
years ago. Every little principality nib- 
bled at the booty, which arrived like the 
empty shell of that stilton, from which 
the rats rush when it is placed before the 
King, in the pantomime of Dick Whit- 
tington. 

The post-office has no shareholders to 
pay and can and will, even at the risk of 
a deficit, cut down its charges to the low- 
est remunerative point. The company 
may offer more civility, but the cold, re- 
pellent postal-official gives the utmost 
attainable speed and regularity of ser- 
vice at a lower rate. Some time since, 
by way of experiment, one hundred par- 
cels were posted in England, and on the 
same day one hundred similar parcels 
were directed by the carrying-companies 
to the same recipients. Seventy-one per 
cent. of the parcels posted were received 
before their duplicates entrusted to the 
carriers. 

He was a bold man who, in the middle 
ages, ventured a parcel in the hands of 
the English carrier or peddler. There 
must have been a certain amount of traf- 
fic from the large towns to country-houses 
and farms in their neighborhood. But 
who would then have ordered a London 
shopkeeper to despatch goods into York- 
shire or Devonshire? How many cus- 
tomers living more than fifty miles from 
the metropolis dealt with such a shop- 
keeper? Evémswhen the stage-wagon 
and in more regent times coaches were 
regularly despatched, there must have 
been but a comparatively trifling number 
of small packages. Messrs. Pickford 
and other carriers took what there was to 
convey, and doubtless did their best. 

But with the railway communication 
came a growing desire for a cheap, ex- 
peditious and universal system for the 
forwarding of parcels, and the greatest 
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of our postmasters-general, the late Henry 
Fawcett, established the English parcels- 
post on the first of July, 1883. He was 
blind, and had first grown to fame as an 
University Don, but as Minister he dis- 
played the administrative skill of a Kitch- 
ener, and so brilliantly successful was 
the new organization that every consid- 
erable country, with the notable exception 
of the United States, soon had its parcels- 
post also. 

One would like to think the British 
arrangement in every respect worthy of 
imitation, but it has two serious defects. 
It is hampered by the obligation to pay 
an excessive amount (fifty-five per cent. 
of the postage on railway-borne parcels) 
for railway transit. And it does not in- 
clude the “cash-on-delivery” system, 
under which the post-office collects from 
the addressee the price of goods on de- 
livery and transmits it to the sender. In 
these two respects the Continental par- 
cels-posts are superior to ours. 

In England the sender must take his 
parcel to a post-office, where the clerk 
has to be satisfied that it is not more than 
eleven pounds in weight; that the proper 
postage stamps are affixed and that its 
combined length and girth do not exceed 
six feet. That the British postman is, 
however, less robust than the German, 
who accepts any parcel up to 110 pounds, 
I refuse to believe.’ The rates of postage 
are: 

For a parcel not exceeding one pound, 
6 cents; two pounds, 8 cents; three 
pounds, 10 cents; four pounds, 12 cents; 
five pounds, 14 cents; six pounds, 16 
cents; seven pounds, 18 cents; eight 
pounds, 20 cents; nine pounds, 22 cents; 
eleven pounds, 24 cents. 

Our post-office likes to have the ad- 
dress written on the parcel. The regu- 
lations warn the public against writing 
addresses on “tie-on” labels, which fre- 
quently become detached in transit 
through no fault of the department. 
This mysterious phenomenon is doubt- 
less the cause of much anxiety to the in- 
nocent officials. With the best intentions, 
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the detached labels having been collected, 
might be attached to the wrong parcels, 
and thus an elderly spinster might re- 
ceive a box of cigars and an obstinate old 
bachelor a curled “front.” 

Some of the rules err on the side of 
over-caution; for instance, that forbid- 
ding the forwarding of cannon to Ireland. 
What desperate rebel would venture on 
smuggling revolutionary batteries through 
the Saxon post-office? One can sym- 
pathize with the firm rejection of live 
creatures, such as the snakes, leeches and 
insects exchanged by ardent naturalists. 
But why is the dog, the friend of man, 
refused; or Grimalkin, best ornament of 
the fireside, or sturdy Chanticleer, while 
an exception is made in favor of bees ? 

The official antipathy to eggs points 
to a vast correspondence with the public 
on the subject of breakages. Minute 
directions are given as to the packing, but 
the sorrowful note is ap : “Even 
when so packed, eggs are very liable to 
be broken in course of transit.” Com- 
pensation is refused for the breaking of 
eggs; but as another rule gives compen- 
sation for the loss of a parcel, the broken 
shells are duly delivered to the irate ad- 
dressee 


With the exception of eggs, compen- 
sation not exceeding ten dollars is paid 
for any parcel lost or destroyed. If the 
parcel be registered (costing four cents) 
and a small fee (up to twenty-eight cents) 
be added, compensation not exceeding 
$600 will be allowed. 

The severest American,—or for that 
matter English,—critic of German ways, 
will find much worthy of imitation in the 
German parcels . Tt may be 
regarded as the highest type of the ar- 
rangements existing in the greater part of 
the European continent; and it is there- 
fore worth while to describe it in some 
detail. Broadly, the difference between 
the English and German is, that 
the former only does work for the 
individual which he cannot do for him- 
self, while the latter undertakes every- 
thing that it can do better than the in- 
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dividual can. The former resorts to the 
powers of the state with fear and reluc- 
tance; the latter works them for “all 
they are worth.” 

As far back as the reign of Maximilian 
I., a contemporary of our Henry VIL., 
there was an organized delivery of par- 
cels all over Germany. ‘The service was 
in the hands of private persons, each con- 
fined to the route between two great 
towns, and the most rapacious modern 
carriers would hesitate to put forward 
some of their pretexts for extortion. 
How it could be worth while to send par- 
cels at all, I know not; one thinks of a 
fox trying to cross half a dozen hunting 
counties and losing fur in each. 

Every section had its own tariff, cal- 
culated according to the course of the 
mails and the time occupied. When 
parcels were transferred from one con- 
tractor to the next, when mountain-passes 
or rivers had to be crossed, and even 
when the medieval road was bad, further 
fees were charged. Another tax was 
levied in support of certain industries 
unnamed (possibly including blackmail 
to local highwaymen). There was an 
additional charge in winter. Finally 
there were three classes of charges for 
goods. The first or lowest charge was 
made for articles of food, excluding dain- 
ties. The second applied to ordinary 
goods and was twice the amount of the 
first. The third, which was four times 
the amount of the first, was levied on 
precious goods like silk, velvet and lux- 
uries, such as printed books! One is re- 
minded by this harshness to literature of 
a much later German prince, our George 
II., who, says Thackeray, was always fu- 
rious at the sight of books. It was, of 
course, difficult to know beforehand what 
there was to pay under what a German 
friend graphically describes as this “ hub- 
bub of charges.” 

The Great Elector (1640-88), founder 
of modern Prussia, vested postal admin- 
istration in the state about the time when 
the British post-office was established by 
Charles IT. 


He abolished the mysterious allow- 
ances in favor of certain industries, and 
having no fear of professors of political 
economy, ordained ex mero motu, that 
poor persons should only be charged half- 
rates! As might have been expected, 
this enlightened prince also remitted the 
extra taxation on books, doubtless to the 
disgust of his Electoral brother and neigh- 
bor of Brunswick. In 1713 special charge 
during the winter months was abolished. 

For a long time there was no great 
change in the conditions affecting the 
conveyance of parcels, except that in 1801 
the length of the route was made the basis 
of charge. It is, however, noteworthy 
that the rates were raised under Frederick 
the Great during the Seven-Years’ war, 
and again (fifty per cent.) during the dom- 
ination of Napoleon. The “mailed fist” 
grabbed even at postage. In 1821 the 
division into three classes was put an end 
to. A uniform tariff applied to all par- 
cels, whatever their contents, except those 
containing jewelry, etc. 

The existence of railways facilitated 
the exchange of parcels, and perhaps 
suggested the agreement of the various 
kingdoms, duchies and principalities in 
1857 to levy but one uniform rate through- 
out the Fatherland. Austria is also in- 
cluded. 

In 1873 the present tariff was promul- 
gated for the whole extent of the German 
and Austrian empires. Under this the 
charge varies first according to weight, 
and next according to distance. 


Weight. Distance. Postage. 
Not exceeding Up to 10 German, 
5 kilog., or or 46 English 6 cents. 
11 lbs. miles. 
" = Unlimited 12 ‘as 
or i- 5 igs: 
tional og. | 10 German miles | (less than 
or 2} Ibs. 1 cent.) 
“oe 20 “ o 10 > Y 
“ 50 oe “ 20 “ 
“ 100 “ “ 30 “ 
“ 150 “ “ 40 “ 
“ Over 150“ 80 Gor 
12 cents.) 
(The limit of weight is 50 kilog., or 110 Ibs.) 
The German postman will convey any- 


thing that may be safely handled, but he 
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draws the line at explosives and caustic 
acids, the conveyance of which he pru- 
dently leaves to the parties interested. 
One remarks that he exacts an additional 
fifty per cent. for things requiring careful 
handling, such as animals and hatbozes. 
We can understand his claim for handling 
a Danish hound, able to swallow him, 
but the amercement on hatboxes seems 
unduly severe. It may indicate much 
untoward experience in dealing with 
them, or even a desire in high quarters 
to discourage the wearing of the “top- 
hat.” 

The German parcels-post has many 
merits. In the first place it adapts the 
“zone” system to the conveyance of 
goods. It is manifestly unfair that it 
should cost as much to send a parcel fifty 
as to send it 1,000 miles. A uniform 
charge is fair in the case of letters, which 
are of inappreciable weight and occupy 
little space. But parcels are compara- 
tively heavy and bulky, and the post is 
largely employed by advertising traders. 
It is but just that a manufacturer send- 
ing his goods 1,000 miles to compete with 
local dealers should defray at least part 
of the expense of transit incurred by the 
post-office. 

As the railway mileage of the United 
States exceeds that of all Europe, it is 
plain that an American parcels-post 
should be based on the “zone” system. 
In this way the danger which I under- 
stand is apprehended to small local in- 
dustries would be done away with. The 
German view is that the local trader does 
not suffer. On the other hand, consu- 
mers and producers, without reference 
to their geographical position, are placed 
on the same footing. Everybody can 
supply his wants easily and cheaply from 
manufacturing headquarters, however dis- 
tant. 

It is even possible, by means of the 
post, to transfer certain industries to lo- 
calities where lower wages and duties are 
paid and to open up new and remunera- 
tive markets.. 

Another distinguishing feature of the 
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German parcels-post is its rapidity of 
operation. Nearly every train carries 
mails and parcels, flung in at station after 
station, and parcels are frequently deliv- 
ered as soon as letters. It is needless to 
point out how vitally important this is to 
innumerable little industries, such as 
those of the struggling farmer and mar- 
ket-gardener. Flowers are received with 
the dew still glittering on their petals; 
fish that Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson would 
not disdain. * 

This breakneck speed might well in- 
spire our phlegmatic British officials, who 
are content to observe a moderate degree 
of haste. “Moderation,” said somebody, 
“is good in all things.” “No, sir,” re- 
plied Dr. Johnson (who as a Londoner 
was dependent on the carriers for coun- 
try produce); “no sir; no man likes a 
moderately fresh egg.” 

The German post has no occasion to 
enforce heavy rates.’ It can impose its 
own terms on the railway companies. 
By law these have to carry free all parcels 
under eleven pounds in weight. Thus 
the mistake which has crippled the ac- 
tivity of the British parcels-post has been 
avoided. 

But the value of the parcels-post to the 
je ach is, im my opinion, doubled by the 

of “cash on delivery.” 

Schmidt, resident in Trieste, sends a 
post-card to Zeiss, of Jena, ordering a 
microscope, price $250. Zeiss never 
heard of Schmidt, but he sends the in- 
strument by the first train. He runs no 
risk. The at Trieste, before 
handing it over to Schmidt, presents the 
invoice, receives the $250 and by the next 
post the money is remitted by the post- 
office to Zeiss. How this plan encourages 
trade, by eliminating bad debts and long 
credits, may be from the fol- 
lowing figures which do not include Wiir- 
temberg and Bavaria. 


UNINSURED PARCELS SENT BY GERMAN PARCELS- 


POST. 
Year. Number. Year. Number. 
. ar 26,990,406 | 1898........ 119,352,461 
is pedess 36,589,147 | 1908........ 190,516,368 
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The Imperial postal officials do not 
disdain to act as news-agents. A farmer 
in Silesia sighs for a Berlin journal—one 
of those flimsy, ill-printed and porten- 
tously grave publications over which our 
German friends love to pore by the hour. 
Good; he enters the village post-office 
and pays his modest subscription in ad- 
vance; and thenceforth day by day is 
kept in touch with the outer world, while 
his subscription is duly remitted to the 


publisher of the Blatt seletted. 
I shall never forget my inspection of 
the parcels-post building at Berlin. Such 


grim bustle, such ordered haste, such 
sudden surges of uniformed toilers, such 
mountains of baskets, boxes, parcels, 
melting down into yawning vans; such 
galloping of hoofs without, such ceaseless 
trampling within, the whole din domina- 
ted by sharp words of command—it sug- 
gested the eve of battle and the stern 
methods of warfare rather than the pro- 
saic humdrum routine of postal work. 
Cocks crowed in their crates, huge mas- 
tiffs bayed, canaries from the Harz shrilly 
piped; the huge yard of despatch could 
have furnished a fair, or supplied a settle- 
ment; and everything was sent off at the 
right time without a hitch, while Herr 
Karl Kirchhoff, the organizer and direc- 
tor of all, stood like an admiral on his 
bridge to see that all went well. 

Now for a few figures. Let me beg 
my readers to bestow upon them not the 
reluctant attention of the schoolboy to 
the arithmetical blackboard, but the com- 
placent appreciation with which they 
regard periodical bank-statements show- 
ing the investments to their credit. 
Though a lover of statistics, I will be 
moderate and will not abuse the editor’s 
hospitality. I will not imitate D’Artag- 
nan, who, when invited to lunch by the 
Curé, brought with him his three starv- 
ing friends and their lackeys. Still it is 
well for the most confident reasoner to 
have figures in reserve, just as it is for the 
sheriff to be attended by his posse and 
for the ambassador to be backed by a 
compact squadron. 
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Here are some significant figures, es- 
pecially in column four: 


PARCELS DELIVERED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Year. Number. Postage. Po weal x ‘al 
* 1894-5 57,136,000 $6,426,835 $3,067,325 $8, m, 510 

1898-9 71,913,000 7,490,495 3,528,660 961,835 

1903-4 94,426,000 9,972,170 4,690,860 . 281,310 


This huge and increasing cantle annu- 
ally claimed by the railways is secured 
under the rash bargain allotting them 
fifty-five per cent. of the postage on all 
railway-borne parcels. Englishmen can 
only regard with something like envy the 
powers of interstate railway-rates regu- 
lation which in the United States are 
entrusted to an independent commission. 

On the initiative of the German gov- 
ernment an International parcels-post 
was established, which has been of great 
value to traders. The figures appended 
speak for themselves: 


1903-4. 


PARCELS DESPATCHED FROM AND RECEIVED IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Austria-Hungary, 29,747 | OrangeR. wee 889 





pocecee 96,461 | Qu Queensland. . 12,089 
Bs ike 172,026 | S. Australia. . -- 10,686 
Cape Colony. 207.888 ae 87, 
RR 2,480 | Straits Settle- 
France........ 494,223  ments....... 21,182 
Germany...... 807,915 Switzerland 90,502 
Holland....... 108,016 | Tasmania ..... 4 
India & Persia . 248,188 | Transvaal ..... 172,973 
CS 178,714 | Trinidad & 
Japan......... 5,482 | Tobago ..... 11,288 
eee 6,721 | United 
ns tiateaatac la 73,585 |  ( 
Newfoundland. 4,929|  omly)..... $7,782 
N.S. Wales ... 38,671 | Victoria....... 25,883 
New Zealand .. 47,621 | W. Australia... 12,992 
These are the pri items in a long 
return. It may be that the par- 


cels despatched to the United States 
showed an increase of 15,666 over the 
figures for the preceding year. Total 
number despatched to all countries from 
the United Kingdom was 2,213,891, as 
against 3,509,303 received; the increase 
being respectively 104,064 and 50,634. 
I shall always regard the French and 
American figures with a sort of paternal 
interest. It took me. years to Secure a 
parcels-post to France, and years have 
elapsed since I first began to agitate for a 
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similar post to the United States, now 
happily agreed upon. It may be stated 
that the value of the goods exported from 
and received in the United Kingdom by 
parcels-post was last year $23,909,790. 
The British government has established 
a uniform set of charges for parcels to 
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most of the colonies as follows: Up to 
three pounds, 24 cents; seven pounds, 
48 cents; eleven pounds, 72 cents. 
Let us join hands and have a post-office 
parcels-post in the United States. 
J. Hennrker Heaton. 
London, England. 


THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE IN COLORADO.* 


I. THE VIEW-POINT—(Continued). 


By Hon. J. Warner Mi118. 


Slandering Mine-Owners and Miners. 


T IS NOT true, as often asserted in 
the Eastern press, that Colorado 
miners or mine-owners are worse than 
other men and especially debased. Take 
them class for class and they will compare 
favorably with the people in any other part 
of our country. Their ambition and in- 
dustry cannot be surpassed ; and if at times 
they are cruel or unjust, still, as we have 
seen, we should turn our attention more to 
conditions than to men. The average 
men are so much alike that under the 
same conditions it is reasonable to expect 
the same general conduct. If there is a 
deviation it is because of the force or ad- 
vocacy of some humble champion of moral 
worth who, like William Lloyd Garrison 
or Washington Gladden, rises to change 
the conditions and seeks to lift his fellows 
to higher ground. I have no faith in 
the boasted superiority of the average 
moral fiber of one part over another part 
of the same people or blood. There may 
be some sinners, but there are no saints 
in the brotherhood of man. 
Let no one suppose, however, that the 
economic conditions of which I speak 
are to be allowed to become a hiding-place 


*The first of this series of articles appeared in the 
July, 1905, number of THE ARENA. = 


from blame or censure. There is no room 
for fatalism in the philosophy I maintain. 
These economic conditions are never per- 
manently fixed. They are always sub- 
ject to change; and some change, con- 
scious or unconscious, large or small, is 
always occurring. But upon my broth- 
ers consumed by passion and violence, 
whether they be employés or employers, 
there are at least three common criticisms 
I would not pass: 

1. I would not say that they are villains 
or outlaws, or essentially different in heart 
or mind from their determined o ts. 

2. i eeu nebengt iebandindiadiais 
conditions and environment any other 
group of average men of the same class 
would have done differently than they 
have done, or would have behaved in any 
superior manner. 

8. I would not say that force and vio- 
lence are good methods to employ and 
are to be encouraged. Hot-heads and 
intractables need no encouragement. 

But there are at least three other crit- 
icisms that, in my judgment, it would be 
just to make: 

1. I would say that if their conditions 
are galling and tempt to violence, it is 
their duty to study the conditions and 
then to change them if they can, or at 
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least to contribute intelligently to a pub- 
lic sentiment that favors change. 

2. I would say that whatever they do 
or whatever they fail to do, under existing 
conditions, affords no escape from honest 
criticism intended to sting them into bet- 
ter effort. 

8. I would say that force and violence 
are not for the elect, and that if they are 
ever permissible at all, they are as avail- 
able for the one class as for the other. 

This last point is of great importance 
in the consideration of economic troubles, 
and in passing impartial judgment upon 
local disorders. As we have judged be- 
fore, so may we judge again, or our judg- 
ments may be impeached to the end that 
public censure may be meted out with 
even hand. Let us turn now to a few 
pages of Colorado history and take almost 
at random some of the more important 
troubles of the past, and see what inter- 
ests were represented and what lawless- 
ness was threatened or committed, and 
also see what public judgment was pro- 


nounced, or what punishment was in- 
flicted. 


Cattle Troubles. 


My first peep into a court-room in Col- 
orado was early in May, 1877. It was 
the district-court in Denver with Judge 
Elliott presiding, held on the second-floor 
of the building still standing at the corner 
of Lawrence and Fifteenth streets. I 
merely remained long enough to have it 
explained to me that the great crowd of 
angry men both in and out of the court 
were sheep and cattle-owners and their 
respective partisans on the Kiowa, and 
that the former were trying to have the 
latter bound over to keep the peace. 
Many years have passed, however, since 
the cattle and sheep troubles have been 
near Denver. The scenes of conflict and 
violence growing out of the stock inter- 
ests of the state have generally occurred 
in the distant counties of Mesa and Rio 
Blanco on the Utah border, and in the 
adjoining county of Garfield and in Routt 
and Larimer counties on the Wyoming 
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line. These conflicts have been long- 
lived and often on a very large scale. 

At the bottom of these troubles is the 
significant fact that both the sheep and 
cattle-men appropriate without pay to 
their own individual use the public do- 
main of the United States. The ground 
over which they fight is ground that be- 
longs to you and to me. On the high 
mountain-ranges, generally beyond any 
point where water is available for irriga- 
tion, but where there are rivulets or water- 
holes sufficient for stock, there are vast 
mesas, slopes and gulches, often well- 
timbered and covered with vegetation 
and and other succulent herbs 
suitable for cattle and sheep. Here for 
grazing purposes are driven during the 
summer season great herds of cattle and 
vast flocks of sheep. The sheep are such 
close browsers they leave but little food 
for other stock upon ground over which 
they feed. Sheep can follow cattle but 
cattle cannot follow sheep. It is this 
fact that makes the economic fight for 
territorial supremacy. The cattle-men 
are generally the aggressors and the sheep- 
men are on the defensive. 

In September, 1894, about 4,000 head 
of sheep, belonging equally to J. B. Hurl- 
burt and C. B. Brown, were being grazed 
on the Book Cliffs in Garfield county, 
between Parachute and Roan creeks, 
some forty-five miles northeast of the 
thriving city of Grand Junction and about 
the same distance northwest of the famous 
resort, Glenwood Springs, county-seat of 
Garfield county. These sheep were di- 
vided into two flocks and were kept about 
four miles apart. There were generally 
two men with each flock, but on the oc- 
casion in question the second man was 
attending the Peach-Day fair at Grand 
Junction. This fact made the time pro- 
pitious for attack and the cattle-men were 
not slow to improve it. About daylight 
on September 10, 1894, a troop of forty 
masked horsemen, armed with Win- 
chester rifles and with daggers, and with 
many of the horses also in mask, suddenly 
rode upon the flock in charge of the herd- 
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er, Starkey, an old man sixty years of age. 
He was held up at the point of the guns, 
and was bound, gagged and blinded, and 
the sheep were taken from his possession. 
They were driven about four miles 
through a narrow gulch that opened upon 
the high and jagged precipices of the fam- 
ous Book Cliffs. There nature lent her- 
self to their tormentors. They were 
penned in on either side by the walls of 
the defile. The horsemen were in their 
rear and the yawning chasm was in their 
front. By Indian yells and rough-shod 
riding into and upon the shrinking bodies 
of the sheep, these masked desperadoes 
tried their best to stampede and crowd 
the entire flock to its horrible destruction 
over the cliffs. 

Terror-stricky: tnough they were, and 
though they were on the very edge of the 
cliffs, and though there was no avenue of 
escape, still not a single animal would 
commit suicide by throwing itself over. 
Thus foiled, some saplings were cut by 
the invaders, and with these clubs and 
their ready daggers the sheep were beat- 
en, stabbed and slaughtered, many crowd- 
ing so close together in the narrow gulch 
that hundreds of them were smothered 
to death, and in this inhuman way the 
whole flock was utterly destroyed. 

The second flock was in charge of Carl 
Brown, the nephew of one of the owners. 
He was a young man and was taken un- 
awares. With the flaps of his tent pulled 
back, he was engaged in cooking his din- 
ner and was just stooping over the stove 
when the attacking party, unseen by him, 
and without a word of warning, deliber- 
ately shot him through the thighs. In 
his agony of pain he was told to turn over 
on his face and to lie still, or he would be 
killed. While a so-called doctor among 
the attackers was dressing his wounds, 
the masked assailants drove his flock of 
sheep into a corral near by, and with guns, 
daggers and clubs brutally destroyed the 
entire flock. When these ghastly deeds 
were completed by the maskers the shad- 
ows of night were hard upon them. On 
the gate-post of the corral, and referring 
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to another flock belonging to Mr. Hurl- 
burt and in charge of his son some seven 
miles away, was left the following sug- 
gestive note: “Lack of time is all that 
saves Hurlburt.” 

The aged herder of the first flock was 
cruelly left in his gagged and blinded tor- 
ture during the bloody proceedings of the 
whole day. At nightfall he was turned 
loose and was told to seek aid for the 
wounded herder of the second flock. He 
hastened; but distances were long and 
for twenty-four hours Carl Brown was 
left alone in his suffering. He is still liv- 
ing and is one of our citizens, but is a 
cripple for life. 

Let us look now a moment at the stren- 
uous effort made by Hurlburt and Brown 
to secure compensation for their losses 
by this mob. They first applied to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Gar- 
field county, but were turned down. In- 
deed, they applied to this board and to 
the sheriff for protection when they first 
heard of threats and dissatisfaction and 
before the deeds were committed, but it 
was refused. The governor was also 
appealed to but could do nothing. Sen- 
ate Bill No. 53 was introduced by Senator 
Taylor in the Eleventh General Assembly, 
1897, to give them compensation; and to 
the same end House Bill No. 204 was 
introduced by Mr. Camm in 1899. Two 
attorneys-general of the state gave an 
adverse opinion as to the right of the pe- 
titioners to legislative compensation. 

Attorney-General Carr* says: “The 
preamble of the bill recites a state of facts 
which must appeal to the sympathy of the 
General Assembly or to any other body 
of men who are prompted by instincts of 
ice.” He then says the Constitution 
declares (Art. V., sec. 28): “No bill shall 


*See opinion of Attorney-General Carr, March 
17, 1897, Senate Journal, 1897, 777. Where 
a building Benedictine 
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out previous authority of law”; and, as 
he concludes, there was no “previous 
authority of law” to pay this claim, com- 
pensation was out of the question! This 
opinion was later concurred in by Attor- 
ney-General Campbell. (Report of the 
Attorney-General, 1899, page 96.) 

Relief was thus denied Messrs. Hurl- 
burt and Brown, both by the state and by 
Garfield county, and they are still victims 
of mob vengeance and are left without 
compensation or remedy. Comment up- 
on this case will appear further on. 

The recent experience of Mrs. Nancy 
B. Irving, now Mrs. Nancy B. Irving- 
Miller, with her Angora goats in Mesa 
county, Colorado, of which Grand Junc- 
tion is the county-seat, will receive a mo- 
ment’s attention. She was an energetic 
business-woman, and also energetic for 
reform. Whether her economic ideas 
added to her Colorado troubles I am not 
advised, but if they did, then the law’s 
refusal to give her aid makes her a martyr 
to her chosen cause. That cause was 
Democracy as voiced by Henry George. 
In her words: “To the cause of equal 
opportunity to natural resources, to the 
abolition of special privileges conferred 
by legislative enactments, to the right of 
all men to labor in joy, and to the estab- 
lishing of a social order based upon jus- 
tice, I do dedicate all that is best in me.” 
Let us now see how a woman of such 
strong devotion to exalted principles fared 
under the economic law working in the 
live-stock interests of Colorado. 

Mrs. Irving-Miller organized “The 
Angora Ranch Association,” and was so 
well thought of by her friends that when 
she needed additional capital for her en- 
terprise, their thousands were added to 
her own. She became familiar with 
Angora breeding and the best method of 
marketing the product. She knew some- 
thing of the trouble between the cattle 
and the sheep-men, and sought to avoid 
it with her goats by selecting a spot for 
her venture a few miles southwest of 
Grand Junction, where for five square 
miles about her the hills and ravines were 
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covered with chico, rabbit-brush and low 
scrub-cedars, and there was scarcely a 
blade of grass in the whole area. This 
sort of browse made excellent pasture for 
goats but poor feed for cattle. In this 
ideal location on Pinon Mesa, favored 
also by springs, she bought 160 acres of 
deeded land and spent thousands of dol- 
lars in buying Angoras and in making 
needed improvements. In July, 1902, 
her goats were not on the public domain, 
but on the deeded land held by her or her 
associates in fee. There the kids were 
growing fat and the mothers were making 
fleece rapidly. Mrs. Irving-Miller lived 
upon her home-ranch a few miles away 
from Pinon Mesa and nearer Grand Junc- 
tion. The goats were on the deeded land 
in charge of a herder. At the midnight 
hour of July 26, 1902, a mob of masked 
men suddenly descended upon her cabin 
on this deeded land and bound and gag- 
ged and blinded the herder. Then upon 
this same deeded land they entered the 
corral, and there with clubs they brutally 
broke the backs, heads, legs and noses of 
about 500 goats and kids and left them 
all to die in agony and torture. Few 
women were ever called upon to face a 
sterner scene than when the eyes of Mrs. 
Irving-Miller a few hours later fell upon 
the desolation wrought, and her ears 
heard the plaintive cries of kids and moth- 
ers almost as real as if they were human. 
A pistol shot given in mercy ended the 
frightful suffering of the goats,—but the 
sad heart of this unoffending woman is 
suffering still. 

Then came the search for redress, and 
the same story is told as in the case of 
Hurlburt and Brown. The district-at- 
torney would do nothing, neither would 
the sheriff. The press was silent and so 
was the pulpit,—the schools are never 
expected to speak. The Board of County 
Commissioners was applied to, to offer a 
reward in the hope that some unofficial 
person might be tempted to arrest the 


.leader, who was under suspicion and 


could then have been easily tracked, but 
this board declined. This board con- 
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sisted of three members, two of whom 
were cattle-men, and one of the latter 
was accused himself of having been the 
leader of a masked mob of sheep-slayers 
some years before. She also applied to 
Governor Orman, but her petition was 
summarily dismissed. The district-judge 
was also applied to, but with no better 
success. ‘The lawyers, too, were sensibly 
discreet. ‘Those who had a right to be 
retained did not want to be, and those who 
wanted to be were in office and had no 
right. All of officialdom was palsied in 
the face of this atrocious crime. Some 
of them, of course, were willing to pose 
and to pretend to a courage they did not 
possess. They were put to the test how- 
ever and found wanting. 

When I inquired about this apathy of 
a leading citizen of Grand Junction, he 
frankly told me that the cattle-men ran 
the town and opposition to their interests 
was dangerous; that when this brutal 
crime was committed on deeded land the 
community was shocked; but justice was 
paralyzed and they did nothing except 
to search for an accusing fault in the in- 
nocent victim. 

Some thought she was too bold in at- 
tempting such a venture; although it is 
very suitable for women, and Margaret 
Armer, of Kingston, New Mexico, owns 
more Angora goats, perhaps, than any 
other person in the world. Some thought 
she let too much be known of her plans 
and unduly excited the cattle-men; that 
she contemplated a vast enlargement of 
her work and was about to build a mill 
to treat the fleece of her goats. With 
such morsels of impertinence, the people 
of this ambitious county and town made 
no attempt to punish or to create a senti- 
ment that would lead to punishment. To 
quote this citizen again: “It was as if you 
came to me for help when someone was 
burning down your house, and I would n’t 
even go to see, but just stood around in 
idle gossip and did nothing but talk about 
you.” 

In Grand Junction and in Mesa county 
such was the helpless condition of Mrs. 
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Irving-Miller when seeking redress for 
her grievous wrongs. One man only, 
and he a union working-man upon the 
railroad, said to her: “I am pained in- 
expressibly that this should have occurred 
and I feel that we, the people, property- 
owners here, have allowed this class of 
men to control us too long and I am will- 
ing to stand a special assessment on my 
property to help defray the cost of making 
good to you what you have lost.” 

The whole state, too, must share the 
blame. No arrests have ever been made 
or attempted and there have been no civil 
or criminal prosecutions. The courts 
have shown no “welcome” over their 
doors. The legislature has kept silence. 
And in no message has a governor of the 
state ever recommended redress, or even 
referred to either of these events, or to 
any of the many others of a similar nature 
that have occurred from time to time 
before and since 1894. The press has 
made no outcry; a mere item of news has 
sufficed to chronicle these wanton assaults 
upon life and property. What a picture 
for our youth and what a reflection on our 
boasted law and order! 

If we look now for a moment at the per- 
petrators of these crimes and brutalities, 
we may be shocked to find them, when 
apart from their economic terror and re- 
venge,—like the sheep-men themselves, 
and like the mine-owners and miners,— 
watchful heads of interesting families, 
amiable friends and valuable business- 
men and citizens in every walk of life; 
and many indeed creditably discharging 
public functions in official stations of 
every grade. They puzzle and confuse 
our moral judgments, as we see them 
with long bank-accounts liberally sup- 
porting our churches and our schools, 
and also successfully launching public 
enterprises of gravity and importance. 
The least defensible type of this economic 
genus, however, is not the “ Virginian” 
of Owen Wister’s creation, but the vol- 
untary or incorporated cattle-company 
and its rich officers and affiliated bank. 
They pretend to respectability, social 
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station and power, and yet carry on their 
operations in the field by hiring substi- 
tutes. And the substitutes they hire, so 
the sheep-men charge, are in many in- 
stances deliberately hired with an ulterior 
purpose, from a class of reputed toughs 
and thugs who know how to interpret the 
carefully-veiled hints of their employers. 
When crimes are committed these “re- 
spectables” serve as a protecting “front” 
against exposure and arrest. What con- 
science they have they carry in their hands 
—as if tu keep the hands clear of blood, 
was also to absolve from the guilt they 
instigate or protect. 

When the cattle-interests speak in their 
own behalf they earnestly enlarge upon 
their trying situation. I would not min- 
imize their aggravations. Probably their 
situation is trying in the extreme. But 
so are many other economic situations,— 
especially that of the men who can only 
work with their hands. When you men- 


tion the crimes of the range, however, it 
is then that you draw from the cattle-man 
the economic kernel of his peculiar situ- 


ation, for he will boldly tell you: “We 
had to doit. It was simply a case of our 
losing all we had, or taking the law into 
our own hands.” In this way does the 
economics of the range make morals for 
our stockmen and suspend the criminal 
code of the state. When the cattle-men 
think the economic moment has come, 
they rise above the law and strike. As 
we have seen, even a woman’s entreating 
hand cannot stay the blow. Nor can 
the ties of blood and family avert its force. 
In an early case in Mesa county brothers- 
in-law were arrayed against each other, 
the one leading the masked mob, and the 
other forced to see the slaughter of all his 
sheep and then driven out of the country. 

In the case of the range, the only prom- 
ise of immediate hope is in counter-eco- 
nomics. Already there are signs. To 
many cattle-men there now appears to 
be more money in sheep than in cattle. 
They are close-herded and at small ex- 
pense; there is no chance for “ maverick” 
graft, and they avoid the loss and cost of 
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branding and of the round-up. A pros- 
perous owner of a large herd of cattle, 
residing in Denver, and who has hereto- 
fore posed as the raiders’ apologist, and 
who has himself, perhaps, participated 
in terrorizing raids, recently remarked: 
“T see more money now in sheep than in 
cattle, and the crimes of the range have 
got to stop. I never did realize before 
the enormity to which they have been 
carried. The whole thing comes to me 
now in an entirely different light.” 

How many more will come into the 
light through these counter-economics it 
is now impossible to tell. We are reli- 
ably informed that one of the largest cat- 
tle-companies in Wyoming has recently 
ordered sheep-ways to be opened through 
its extensive ranges. If economics brings 
repentance, perhaps repentance will bring 
reparation and justice. In the meantime, 
however, and while passing judgments 
upon mine-owners and miners, let us not 
forget that the precedent established by 
the permission of the people of the state 
is, that when they think their interests 
demand it, cattle-men can act above the 
law. Moral, until we change our morals: 
If the law is not supreme, and cattle-men 
are, let us all be cattle-men. But seri- 
ously, we ought to see that it is an eco- 
nomic slander to blame either cattle-men, 
mine-owners or miners for the inherent 
vice of an economy that provokes vio- 
lence and crime and then moulds public 
sentiment and through it the moral code 
to excuse some of the crimes,—and per- 
haps all of them. 


Other Troubles. 


Outside of the labor-strikes referred to 
in subsequent chapters, there are prob- 
ably no instances of violence in Colorado 
reaching the proportions of the cattle and 
sheep-troubles. Of course there have 
been numerous mobs and hangings, but 
they have generally been retaliatory for 
the commission of other crimes; and 
while in a remote degree their cause may 
be economic, still such cause is too remote 
to bring the events within the scope of 
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these articles. The mob-riot in Denver, 


October 31, 1880, however, was purely, 


economic, growing out of the Chinese 
troubles. Many laundries were destroyed 
including all the clothes and linen of their 
patrons, and many Chinamen were as- 
saulted before they were locked in jail 
for safety, and two were killed. There 
were wholesale arrests but no prosecu- 
tions. The judgment seemed to be that 
a Chinaman had no vote, no advocate, 
and no right to live. Labor now, how- 
ever, is more tolerant. While still jeal- 
ous of Mongolian competition, it knows 
more of the economic law. It knows 
how “John” is crowded out of China, 
and how it is crowded by him here; also, 
who seeks his cheap labor and why. In 
Colorado at present, however, the eco- 
nomic racial troubles are too limited to 
require special notice in these papers, but 
they may appear incidentally. 

From many minor economic disturb- 
ances that illustrate the moral tone of the 
state, our space will permit us to refer to 
but two. When these are read it must 
be understood they are merely fair types 
of scores of other similar cases we might 
cite. 

In 1878, the Grand Cajfion of the Ar- 
kansas river was nature’s choice gem to 
be seized and fought for. This royal 
gorge was upon the public domain just 
west of Cafion City, and for many miles 
the frowning peaks in jutting, irregular 
and often perpendicular ascent to their 
lofty heights above the stream almost 
crowded against each other over the rush- 
ing waters. This is now justly famous 
as one of the scenic attractions of the 
world. ‘Too narrow in many places for 
a double-track, contending corporations* 
fought for possession of this valuable 
prize. Each side rushed forward with 
an army of working-men armed with 
shovels, picks and Winchesters. Both 
etmies were well officered and determined 
to win. Bloodshed was threatened and 
expected almost every day. A truce was 


* The Denver and Rio Grande R. R. Co. and the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé R. R. Co. 
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wisely effected, however, and the matter 
was finally settled by compromise, and 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
Company built the road, and it is now 
giving an excellent service through this 
cafion of scenic wonders, with its rushing 
waters and imposing mountains. I do 
not now recall that any arrests or prose- 
cutions followed this military exploit. 
But the point particularly to be noticed 
is the readiness with which private cor- 
porations can hire working-men to be- 
come their soldiers, as at this very moment 
is being done for possession of the Gore 
cafion in Grand county, on the Moffatt 
road. Like the petty barons of the feudal 
state, they can declare war and, if need 
be, wage it as the cattle-men have done, 
without any interference by the govern- 
ment. Let us suppose, however, that 
these same working-men had been their 
own paymasters—not drawing pay from 
the corporations—and had .bought their 
own arms and furnished their own offi- 
cers and commissary, not to seize the 


cafion for their own private gain, but to 
prevent any person or corporation from 
seizing it, and to keep it as a roadway of 
the public upon which they would build 
a track with public funds, and over which 
any person or company might operate its 


rolling-stock ? suppose they thus 
armed themselves and declared their war 
to get a “chance to work”? In either 
of these cases what judgment would have 
been pronounced? Would they not have 
been branded as insurrectionists and an- 
archists? And would not all the power 
of the state have been exerted to arrest 
and disarm them, and would not the ring- 
leaders have been imprisoned and pun- 
ished? Yet they would have acted, like 
the corporations, at the economic mo- 
ment when, to their prejudice, natural 
opportunities were being seized before 
their eyes, or when such opportunities 
already held to private use were not used 
at all, or so indifferently used as to leave 
them without a “chance to work.” Are 
we then to conclude that corporations 
belong te the elect and can resort to arms 
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to seize a natural resource and lock it away 
from the public for their special use, or 
to work out for themselves some other 
corporate gain, but that the very men 
they so arm cannot arm themselves when 
their economic moment comes for gain 
or advantage? Is our system of ethics 
so grounded in the existing economy that 
it gives no word of condemnation for such 
inequality in the domain of force and 
violence ? 

Another example. It was some fif- 
teen or eighteen years ago, when our state 
capitol was being built, that it was dis- 
covered there could be a saving of a large 
outlay for wagon-freight and cartage if 
the stone and other materials were taken 
from the terminals in Denver to the capi- 
tol-grounds over a temporary railroad 
track. As soon as it was known that 
such a suggestion was being considered, 
an indignation meeting was called. It 
was attended by our “best citizens,”— 
professional men, business and real-estate 
men and bankers. An _ ex-Congrega- 
tional minister, and at that time the 
wealthiest and most prominent real-estate 
man in the city, made a fiery speech show- 
ing how by such a scheme, in the finest 
residential part of tke city, the streets 
would be disfigured and real-estate values 
would be depreciated; and, amidst en- 
thusiastic applause, he urged his hearers 
to get out their Winchesters and other 
arms in defence of their property and 
homes. They were men, however, who 
had influence with the “powers”; and 
a bare threat of violence at the economic 
moment of their distress sufficed to avert 
further trouble. It seems, then, that 
threatening the public peace is all right 
if the end in view is not to get a “chance 
to work”’ but to save values to real-estate. 

With a community’s approval of the 
crimes upon the range, and with no pub- 
lic sentiment rebuking minor offences 
and breaches of the peace, what a sham 
it is to teach our children to respect the 
law. They can shame us out of counte- 
nance by pointing to these unprosecuted 
crimes. They can point out, too, the 
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license enjoyed by favored corporations 
as shown above and as will be further 
shown in subsequent chapters; and they 
can point to other high places to bear 
witness to the impunity with which crime 
may be committed. If we would not 
teach them that force and violence are 
aristocratic privileges, belonging to the 
very elect, then, indeed, must we begin 
at once to revise our standard of ethics. 
But to such important labor we cannot 
long bend our energies without making 
the illuminating discovery that the moral 
judgments excusing the delinquencies of 
the favored few and the crimes promotive 
of particular interests, are an inseparable 
part of our moral code as reduced to 
practice; that they are economic delin- 
quencies and crimes instigated by the 
existing economy itself, and that that 
economy obscures their existence or enor- 
mity by inventing the moral code as an 
ornament, in order to cover itself with a 
preservative enamel of outward fairness 
and respectability. 


Inequalities. 


Inequalities we are born with,—we 
cannot help. Differences in physique, 
disposition, temperament, ability, talent, 
ambition, perseverance, character and 
many other personal qualities, will always 
exist. But these inequalities are made 
more unequal by inequalities that ought 
not to exist. It is the economic inequali- 
ties that especially command our atten- 
tion. Inequalities before the law make 
outlaws of those who are outlawed. In- 
equalities in the enjoyment of special 
privileges, natural opportunities and re- 
sources, make millionaires at one end of 
the social line and tramps at the other. 
Inequalities in wealth and taxation, how- 
ever they arise, are trouble-breeders in 
every community. While ability and 
enterprise and push are always recog- 
nized as factors in success, still they wholly 
fail to explain the great disparity of re- 
wards existing between the frugal and 
industrious on the one side and the prof- 
ligate idle, drunk with opulence and 
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power, on the other. Too many now 
have tasted of the bitter cup of despair 
and have looked beneath the economic 
surface of things to be longer quieted by 
admonitions of sobriety, industry and 
perseverance. In success, they now see 
more the hand of fraud and cunning than 
the qualities of exertion and merit. Their 
disillusionment is known and appreciated 
in high places and is well-voiced in the 
following words: 


“Though there are still many comfort- 
ably-situated men and women who be- 
lieve that, on the whole, industrial con- 
ditions are such as to apportion the ‘ good 
things in life’ in accordance with the 
deserts of the recipients, this belief is 
rarely held either by those whose circum- 
stances give them a close and wide ac- 
quaintance with the ‘hard facts of life,’ 
or by those who have brought intellectual 
analysis to bear upon the processes by 
which distribution of wealth is affected. 
The political economy, not only of ‘the 
masses,’ as voiced by Karl Marx, Henry 
George and their followers, but also of 
the classes, through the mouths of aca- 
demic teachers, is full of frank avowals 
of the deep injustices which underlie the 
existing apportionment of wealth. The 
following words of J. G. Hill may be 
taken as a representative expression of 
this feeling: ‘The very idea of distributive 
justice or any proportionality between 
success and merit, or between success and 
exertion, is, in the present state of society, 
so manifestly chimerical as to be rele- 
gated to the region of romance.’ ”* 


When you pick up a special privilege and 
examine it,—whether it be a franchise, a 
rebate, a tax or a tariff,—you have in your 
hands someone’s special preserve. He 
is hurt if you criticise, and you are hurt 
if you don’t. The social organism is 
filled with these special preserves. They 
are a prolific source of economic inequal- 
ity. They leave no ee for a buffer in 
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the succ.ssive distributions of labor 
brought about by the successive discov- 
eries in the arts and of machines and tools. 
When the natural resources are someone’s 
preserve and are closed to retreat, those 
crowded out of employment by machines 
and tools cannot fall back,—they must 
stagnate and starve, or else go forward. 
And “forward” here means to turn back- 
ward upon the preserves. At this point the 
contention is acute and some of its phases 
will appear in the following chapters. 

No inequality, perhaps, is more porten- 
tous of strife than that growing out of our 
system of taxation. This will especially 
appear in subsequent papers of this series, 
and for words of rebuke we need only 
refer to the following impressive warning 
of President Harrison: 


“There is a feeling that some men are 
handicapped, that the race is sold, that 
the old and much-vaunted equality of 
opportunity and of right has been sub- 
merged. More bitter and threatening 


things are being said and written against 
accumulated property and corporate pow- 
er than ever before. It seems to many 
that more and more small men, small 


stores and small factories are being 
thrown upon the shore as financial drift 
or wreckage; that the pursuit of cheap- 
ness has reached a stage where only enor- 
mous combinations of capital doing an 
enormous business are sure of returns. 
. It is not only wrong, but it is unsafe, 

to make a show in our homes and on the 
street that is not made in the tax-returns. 
. This country cannot continue to 
exist half-taxed and half-free. . . . This 
sense of inequality breathes a fierce and 
unmeasuring anger,—creates classes and 
intensifies social differences. . . . Each 
person has a personal interest,—a pecu- 
niary interest,—in the tax-return of his 
neighbor. We are members of a great 
partnership, and it is the right of each to 
know what every other member is con- 
tributing to the partnership and what he 
is taking from it. It is not a private af- 
fair; it is a public concern of the first 
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importance... . Our men of wealth 
and the managers of our great corpora- 
tions should themselves come forward 
and take the lead in these reforms; they 
should not only show a willingness but a 
zeal to bear their full proportionate share 
of the public burdens. If they do not, 
ways will be found to exact more than is 
equal. To do justice is the best safe- 
guard against injustice.’’* 


A word more only and our foreword is 
done. There is a variety of special priv- 
ilege that in its very essence is inequality, 


—it is licensed inequality. It assumes 
the name of franchise; and under this 
regis it is not only a disturber of the peace 
but a corrupter of all the ordinary func- 
tions of government as well. It feeds on 
public favor and pollutes its benefactor. 
With its rule in Colorado it has brought 
political ruin and social tribulation, and 
we shall see something of its slimy trail 
in Chapter II., entitled “ Dominant Trusts 
and Corporations.” 
(To be continued.) 
J. Warner Mis. 
Denver, Colo. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS; OR, MASTERS 
AND RULERS OF “THE FREEMEN” 
OF PENNSYLVANIA.+ 


Vil. “LAW AND ORDER.” 


By Rupotren BLANKENBURG. 


“AFTER CLOUDS, SUNSHINE.” 


VENTS have been following each 
other for the last few weeks with 
lightning-like rapidity and have brought 
in their wake such a transformation in 
public affairs that a rearrangement of the 
last two of this series of articles has be- 
come necessary. 

The August number was originally 
intended to give a brief account of addi- 
tional phases of corruption and malad- 
ministration that have lain like a leaden 
hand upon our community, and to speak 
more fully of the one agency that has, 
during the depressing years of vice and 
crime, stood like an adamantine wall— 
a strong and persistent factor for the re- 
demption of the city: “The Law and 
Order Society of Philadelphia!” We 
have to hurry over the field, as the dis- 
tance this chapter must traverse allows 


* Ex-President Benjamin H. Harrison before the 
Union League Club of Chicago, February 22, 1898. 


only a few lingering moments at some of 
the more important stations. 

The “Organization” has for years, in 
its rapacious ramifications, stopped at 
nothing to carry ill-gotten shekels to the 
coffers of its adherents; it even attacked 
and tried to enslave in its predatory ex- 
cursions the public-schools and the teach- 
ers of our children. Not only in Phiia- 
delphia, but in other Pennsylvania cities, 
have the disciples of the school of graft, 
under the Quay-Penrose-Durham-Mc- 
Nichol professorship, attacked the cita- 
del of education and levied blackmail 
upon the teachers, men and women, by 
extorting money from them to secure 
positions. A few cases of this incredible 
system of extortion happened to become 
public and reached trial in a court of jus- 
tice; the defendants were found guilty 
and served time in prison-cells. As they 
have expiated their crime and were vic- 


+The first of this series of articles appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1905, number of THE ARENA. 
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tims rather than representatives‘ of “the 
system,” and for the sake of their families 
their names are left unmentioned. 

It has been stated, but hitherto doubted 
by many, that for the past six years for 
every dollat honestly expended by the 
municipality a dollar has been stolen or 
wasted. Investigation now being made 
tends to confirm this estimate and will 
show the truth to the people of Philadel- 
phia who, so long plundered, so long re- 
signed to what they considered the in- 
evitable, have at last been aroused to a 
feeling of resentment that bodes the dis- 
comfited public plunderers no good. 

We deem it best for the cause of jus- 
tice not to anticipate the results of inves- 
tigations now being conducted. One ex- 
ample of the magnitude of graft in public 
contracts will serve as an interesting spec- 
imen: A few years ago the contract for 
collecting garbage in the fifth district was 
awarded for $88,500. The contractor 
sublet this work for $37,500, at which 
price the sub-contractor made, as he said, 
good money which gave him a fine bal- 
ance in bank! This steal shows that for 
every dollar actually paid for doing the 
work, nearly one dollar and forty cents 
was filched from the city treasury. 
Tweed would turn in his grave if he re- 
alized that he was quite a moderate grafter. 

The culmination of “Organization” 
effrontery and thievery is the proposed 
“Northeast Boulevard,” which, at an 
ultimate expenditure of ten to fifteen 
million dollars, is to open in curves as 
crooked as its projectors a three-hundred- 
foot avenue through farm-lands bought 
at a low price by the plotters. Boule- 
vards are generally supposed to run in a 
straight line, but this scheme of the graft- 
ers is planned to run for ten miles at all 
kinds of angles in the direction of and 
past the lands acquired by the “ Gang,” in- 
creasing the value of their holdings im- 
mensely. The craftiness and subtlety 
of this steal is best exposed by the state- 
ment that the Thirty-fifth Ward, the main 
beneficiary of the proposed boulevard 
(it has been called “ boodle-vard”), con- 
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HON. ELIHU ROOT, OF NEW YORK. 
FORMER SECRETARY OF WAR. 
He and former Judge James Gay Gordon, of Philadelphia, 
are Mayor Weaver's private Counsel. 

tains almost twenty-five per cent. of the 
area of Philadelphia (21,287 acres) with 
only 8,614 inhabitants (Census of 1900), 
and of these less than one in five who live 
or own property close to the steal would 
be really benefited! Such conspiracy 
to enrich a few looters at the expense of 
the whole community seeks its parallel. 
Fortunately, Mayor Weaver has the power 
to stop this “extravaganza” and the first 
step in that direction has already been 
taken. 

Policy-playing had, during the Ash- 
bridge administration, taken such a hold 
upon certain classes of people, under the 
very eyes of the police, tolerated and con- 
nived at by them, that it threatened the 
very life of the family. Exposures made 
in a series of startling articles by the North 
American attracted the attention of Pres- 
ident-Judge Finletter, of Court No. 8, 
and prompted him to sit as a committing 
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He sat as a Committing Magistrate and investigated 
policy-playing by school-children of tender age 
during the Ashbridge adminstration. He 
announced the results of his investi- 
gation in a scathing arraign- 
ment of the guilty 
parties. 
magistrate to investigate this crying evil. 

ry. ° . . Pp Z . 
The evidence produced was of a sicken- 
ing character; children of tender ages 
(from six to twelve) testified how they 
were sent to policy-shops to buy slips, 
and how, when unable to find the place, 
even police-officers would direct them 
where to go. The judge, in announcing 
the result of this investigation, said: “The 
evidence shows conclusively that our 
public-school system in this city is in 
danger of being corrupted at its fountain; 
that children six or seven years of age are 
familiar with the crime of policy-playing; 
that in one of the schools over 150 of the 
scholars were buyers of policy » 
These saddening facts can be directly 
traced to an “ Organization” that had to 
protect crime because it was criminal! 
itself; that tolerated the execrable Ash- 


bridge administration because it was less 
its master than its servant. That ad- 
ministration committed outrages and per- 
mitted abuses which almost shocked the 
hardened leaders of the “ Gang” itself. 

The Law and Order Society, our safe- 
guard during these dark days, will be 
twenty-four years old on September 22d 
next, having been organized in 1881. 
Its original purpose was to bring about 
a better enforcement of the Sunday-laws, 
especially those relating to the sale of 
liquor on the Sabbath. Since that time, 
and particularly in the last six years, it 
has been forced to perform nearly every 
branch of voluntary police-work, owing 
to the offensive and depraved political 
conditions that existed in the city. 

At the time the society was organized, 
the liquor-license fee was only $50. Li- 
censes were issued to anyone who had 
the price, with utter disregard for fitness 
or character. It did not matter either 
whether or not the licensed place was 
next to a church, a school or a factory. 
Remonstrances were usually in vain. 

Immediately after it was established 
the society began to secure evidence that 
the loose laws were violated, and in a short 
time hundreds of persons had their licen- 
ses revoked and many saloon-keepers 
were fined by the court. In 1887, the 
last year of the old license-law, there were 
5,773 retail saloons in the city, and the 
records of the wholesale places were so 
badly kept that there was no way of as- 
certaining the exact number. Often a 
record of a wholesale license would be 
found sandwiched in between the record 
of a dog-license and the license given an 
itinerant peddler. At least ninety-five 
per cent. of the licensed places kept open 
on Sunday; a large number were also 
dives and brothels of the lowest order, 
run under the guise of concert-halls. 
Dissolute men and women frequented 
them and low variety-shows were given 
to attract the unwary. A child of six 
could buy beer or whiskey as easily as a 
man of fifty. 

In 1887 the Law and Order Society 
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was instrumental in bringing about the 
passage, by the state legislature, of the 
act known as the Brooks High-License 
Law. It went into effect June 1, 1888, 
and raised the fee from $50 to $500. In 
1895 the fee was increased to $1,100 in 
Philadelphia. The new law changed 
the power to grant licenses from clerks 
and the city treasurer’s office to the Court 
of Quarter-Sessions, and gave the court 
pewer to refuse or revoke a license be- 
cause it was not needed in the locality 
applied for, because of the moral unfitness 
of the applicant, or because he had violated 
the law. The result was that at the first 
session of the license court in 1888, upon 
evidence furnished by the society and to 
satisfy public sentiment, the number of 
licenses was reduced from 5,773 to 1,194. 
Work then began in earnest, for speak- 
easies began to grow up over night and 
flourished under police protection. A 
large number of saloon-keepers who were 
refused licenses started speak-easies, and 
in a short time several hundred of the 
owners were arrested on evidence fur- 
nished by the society, nearly all of them 
being either fined or sent to jail. For 
the next four or five years that was about 
all the work it was able todo. The courts 
were careful and acted with the utmost 
fairness in granting licenses and finally 
the sale of liquor in saloons on Sunday 
was stopped entirely. The conduct of 
the liquor business grew better under the 
Brooks law; concert-halls and dives dis- 
appeared, and in the past year there has 
not been a single complaint of Sunday- 
selling against a licensed dealer. 

It is true that at the present time the 
city is cursed with a large number of speak- 
easies and so-called political clubs, but 
these places, which number about 1,000, 
can in no sense be attributed to any de- 
fect in the Brooks law. The chief reason 
for their existence in defiance of law is 
found in the fact that the city has until 
now been absolutely dominated by the 
most corrupt gang of political reprobates 
who were ever allowed outside the walls 
of a penitentiary. The “Organization” 
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D. CLARENCE GIBBONEY, 
SECRETARY OF LAW AND ORDER SOCIETY. 

A terror to evil-doers, and whose splendid work for the 
redemption of the city will be ever remembered. 
owned the police-department, the mem- 
bers of which, to keep their jobs, had, 
though reluctantly, to do as they were 
told. If the police officials had been 
honest and respected the law, the speak- 
~asies and fake clubs would have gone 
out of existence in short order. Since 
1887 the population has increased about 
500,000, and the number of licenses from 
1,194 to 1,892; there are now few com- 
plaints heard against licensed liquor- 
dealers as they are anxious to conduct a 

legitimate business. 

The work of the Law and Order So- 
ciety has grown to its present enormous 
proportions within the last six years. D. 
Clarence Gibboney, a man whom even 
the crooks and thugs respect because, as 
they say, he “is on the level,” and who 
never makes a move until he is sure of his 
ground, was elected secretary of the soci- 
ety in 1890 and has had full charge of the 
work ever since. He is to many one of 
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“ Dismissed ’”’ for the good of the service. 


the strongest individual figures in Phila- 
delphia to-day—and rightfully so. In 
the last six years he has caused the arrest 
of more than 2,000 keepers of speak- 
easies and 2,500 white-slave-den owners 
and disorderly-house and gambling-house 
keepers and inmates. The records of 
the Court of Quarter-Sessions show that 
more than ninety-seven per cent. of the 
Law and Order Society cases have either 
resulted in pleas of guilty or in convictions 
after trial. Mr. Gibboney has been called 
to many parts of the state for counsel and 
assistance and has rendered efficient ser- 
vice away from home. Other states have 
called on him, and at one time he inves- 
tigated Camden, New Jersey, and arrest- 
ed 210 persons on charges of selling liquor 
without a license or for conducting gamb- 
ling-rooms. Of those arrested, 209 plead- 
ed guilty, while the 210th man was let off 
on recommendation of the prosecutor of 
the pleas, as he was an old man and had 





relinquished the business. Gambling 
paraphernalia worth $10,000 was con- 
fiscated and the county was enriched by 
fines and costs amounting to $21,000. 
The greatest record made by the Law 
and Order Society was within the last 
nine months. During this time it dis- 
rupted the “‘ Organization’ and _police- 
protected” white-slave syndicate, which 
was composed of the scum of the world, 
moral lepers who should not be tolerated 
in any town on earth. Though strongly 
intrenched the syndicate was broken up, 
its members arrested or made fugitives, 
and scores of young girls released from 
a life of bondage and shame. In nine 


‘months the society, under the direction 


of Secretary Gibboney, arrested 177 keep- 
ers of white-slave dens, dive-keepers and 
other officially-protected criminals. Of 
this number 173 pleaded guilty or were 
convicted, three died and one was acquit- 
ted. In the same period the police, 
forced by public sentiment to make some 
showing, made 380 arrests. Of this 
number 274 were acquitted upon the 
friendly testimony of the very police who 
had arrested them. A few, who were 
politically “ wrong,” were convicted, while 
a number have not yet been tried. 

The Law and Order Society has been 
doing its work with nine men, while the 
police department numbers about 2,600 
men and costs the city more than $3,000,- 
000. The society has never had more 
than $14,500 for an entire year’s work, 
and all it has done so far has been in the 
face of police obstruction. 

It was about six years ago, at the be- 
ginning of the administration of Mayor 
Samuel H. Ashbridge, that Philadelphia 
began to be corrupted through the pro- 
tection and aid given by the police to 
white-slave dens, gambling-houses and 
speak-easies. One of the principal prices 


demanded and paid by this dangerous 
class of lawbreakers was votes. From 
that time until the present there is hardly 
a brothel, a speak-easy or a gambling- 
den that does not contain from four to 
twenty fraudulent votes. This illegal 
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registration is one of the strongest bonds, 
with money as a further tribute, that ex- 
ists between the corrupt “ Organization ” 
and the criminal classes of all kinds. 

White-slave dens, places of the lowest 
imaginable order, where ignorant girls 
are lured to a horrible fate and kept pris- 
oners, sprang up during the Ashbridge 
administration, and had reached their 
greatest number a few months ago when 
the Law and Order Society started on its 
most successful crusade. In striking at 
the white-slave evil the society hit one of 
the bulwarks of the “Organization’s” 
strength. The members of the white- 
slave syndicate, many of whom are now 
in jail, are politically powerful. One of 
them, ““Abe”’ Carlos, was strong enough to 
get the recommendation of David J. 
Smyth, then Director of Public Safety, 
and of James L. Miles, the High Sheriff, 
for a private-detective license. Another, 
“ Eddie” Cullen, who died several weeks 
ago, was allowed to run a gambling-den 
in which policemen in uniform were often 
seen, either drinking or gambling. In 
political cases policemen were sometimes 
sent to Cullen for orders. 

It is such conditions that the Law and 
Order Society has had to contend against, 
with Secretary Gibboney’s life threatened, 
the police-force opposed to him, and other 
sworn officers of the law throwing every 
possible obstacle in his path; but his 
work will continue until an honest ad- 
ministration shall, by enforcing the laws, 
do away with the need for the Law and 
Order Society. 

The fight has so far been waged be- 
tween a powerful political organization, 
without scruples or honor, against a small 
society with little money and few political 
friends. The worst elements in the city 
—brothel-keepers, gamblers, speak-easy 
proprietors, repeaters, _ ballot-thieves, 
crooks and thugs of all descriptions—are 
opposed to the Law and Order Society. 
The “Organization” has taken up the 
battle for the criminal classes. It, with 
the thugs and crooks and moral perverts 
at its back, ‘has aligned itself defiantly 








PETER E. COSTELLO, 


FORMER DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC Works. 


**Dismissed”’ because he served the “ Organization”’ 

and deceived his Superior. 
aguinst honest, decent men and women. 
It is a fight of right against wrong, of good 
against evil, of morality against vice, of 
thieves against honest men, of corrupt 
politicians against reputable citizenship. 
It will be a fight to the finish and will 
cease only with an absolute and uncon- 
ditional surrender of the criminal classes 
to the followers and believers in law and 
order. Thanks to Mayor Weaver's 
spirited proclamation of a new “ Declara- 
tion of Independence,” that day is not 
far distant. 

Unexpectedly and with startling sud- 
denness the citizens of Philadelphia have 
been at least disenthralled from the tyr- 
anny of their thievish despoilers. Like a 
bolt of lightning out of a clear sky, the 
fearless exercise by Mayor Weaver of the 
power conferred upon him by the Bullitt- 
Bill Charter in removing his Directors 
of Public Works and Public Safety, chief 
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DIRECTOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLIES, Etc. 
Mayor We :ver's warm personal friend, who has above all 
other men stood by him, counseled, strengthened 
and advised with him in the great work of 
redeeming the city. Few people ap- 
preciate the debt of gratitude the 
city owes Mr. Shoyer for his 
heroic work in the 
regeneration of 
Philadelphia. 
props of the gang “Organization,” has 
opened the prospect that the forty years 
of slavery to arrogant political mastery 
are about to end, and that the people of 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania are pre- 
paring to march on and take possession 
of their own proper domain and restore 
in both city and state “government of 
the people, by the people and for the 

people.” 

With the passage of the gas-lease 
through Councils, as presaged in the July 
Arena, Mayor Weaver, who had been 
ignored by the plotters and treated as of 
no more importance than a mere pawn 
in the game being played by the gang of 
public thieves, asserted himself in the 
most unequivocal manner and at once 
began to unlimber his guns and bring 


them to bear on the chief citadel of this 
gigantic conspiracy. He had ten days 
in which to veto or sign the ordinance. 
Announcing that he would veto it, the 
citizens rallied to his support with a una- 
nimity and a zeal that indicated that Phil- 
adelphia was at last really awake. They 
began to hold indignation meetings in the 
many wards and to appoint delegations 
of prominent citizens to wait upon their 
recreant councilmen and demand _ that 
the Mayor’s coming veto should be sus- 
tained. Large numbers of our most in- 
fluential and public-spirited citizens, as 
also a delegation of one hundred Metho- 
dist clergymen and other ministerial 


. bodies, waited on the Mayor and urged 


him to veto the steal. In answer to 
their request he announced that he would 
use to the utmost his power to defeat the 
iniquitous proposition. 

He made good his promise by notify- 
ing Directors Costello and Smyth, the 
chief agents and supporters of the plot- 
ters, that their resignations were wanted. 
The resignations, with a string attached, 
were tendered the next day, but the Mayor 
now thoroughly aroused, refused to ac- 
cept qualified resignations and peremp- 
torily removed them from office, appoint- 
ing Colonel Sheldon Potter and A. Lin- 
coln Acker, two well-known citizens who 
command the respect of the community, 
as their successors, supplementing this 
drastic action by the announcement that 
he had employed ex-Judge James Gay 
Gordon, and former Secretary of War 
Elihu Root, of New York, as his counsel. 
The looters obtained a momentary ad- 
vantage by securing from Judge Ralston 
a temporary injunction restraining the 
new directors from exercising the func- 
tions of their offices, but this temporary 
suspension was vacated in a few hours 
by a supersedeas issued from the Supreme 
Court installing the new directors and in- 
structing them to exercise the duties of 
their respective offices. 

This supersedeas knocked the last prop 
from under the tottering “ Organization.” 
The “Gang” had hoped to get a decision 
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from a complacent court that the new 
appointees could not exercise their duties 
until they had been confirmed by Select 
Council, the members of which, being 
the mere puppets of the plotters, would 
have obeyed the Penrose-Durham-Mc- 
Nichol combine and refused confirma- 
tion. Before the time for argument ar- 
rived, however, some of the gang-lawyers 
read section 4 of article VI. of the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, which provides: 
‘That appointed officers other than 
Judges of the Courts of Record and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction may 
be removed at the pleasure of the power 
by which they shall have been appointed.” 
This left their case without any legal sup- 
port. 

The President of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company hastened to send a 
letter to Councils withdrawing its offer 
of $25,000,000 for the extended lease of 
the gas-works, embodying at the same 
time a statement that for fanciful figures 
and problematical riches makes King 
Solomon’s mines look like “ thirty cents.” 
He estimated the net result of $25,000,000 
cash payment to the city at 3 per cent. 
compound interest, by the y ar 1980, at 
$310,714,446, and added enough for 
extensions. free lighting, ete., to make the 
total $437,281.227 and forty-eight cents ! 

This more than bountiful generosity 
on the part of the U. G. I. to the city of 
Philadelphia could have been made in- 
finitely more munificent and attractive 
if the lease had been prolonged for an- 
other century or two at a continued com- 
pounding of interest. As it takes almost 
exactly twenty years at 34 per cent. com- 
pound interest (semi-annual) to double 
one’s capital, the city treasury would, 
under a lease until A. D. 2080, accumu- 
late $13,984,000,000, or enough to pay the 
combined national debts of France, Ger- 
many, Russia and England, and if the 
far-sighted City Councils had extended the 
lease until A. D. 2180, the grand oid Qua- 
ker City would have in its strong-box by 
that time the fabulous sum of $447,488,- 
000,000, or more than a hundredfold the 
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COL. SHELDON POTTER, 

THE New DikeEctTor OF PuBLIC SAFETY. 
A well-known citizen under whose intelligent and power- 

ful administration this important department 
will be administered for the wel- 
fare of the whole city. 

total money on earth to-day—an amount 
that might possibly satiate even the Mc- 
Nichol and Durham contracting firms 
of that period. 

The statisticians of the U. G. I. forget, 
however, that one can not have the cake 
and the penny both. If the money is 
needed and expended for improvements, 
it cannot draw even single and much less 
compound interest. But if we, to humor 
them, accept their mode of showing the 
vast benefit accruing to the city from the 
lease, it takes but little figuring to show 
that the amounts payable to the city, as 
established in the July Arena, if saved 
and compounded at 34 per cent. until A. 
D. 1980 or 2180, would so far outstrip 
the U. G. I. figures as to quite stagger 
belief. 

The councilmen soon began to tumble 
over each other in their eagerness to as- 
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THE NEw DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WorKs., 








A life-long friend of the Mayor’s. Prominent in business 
circles. He is applying business methods to the 
exclusion of political favoritism in the 
administration of his office. 


sure the Mayor that they would confirm 
his new directors and support his future 
policy. Finding himself deserted by his 
principal henchmen in power, Durham 
himself capitulated and left his friends 
in councils free to support the Mayor’s 
nominations and sustain his future policy. 

Within five days of the removal of Cos- 
tello and Smyth, the boasted ironclad 
municipal “Organization” of looting 
freebooters was a mass of ruins, having 
crumbled about the heads of its leaders 
like a house of cards, and its thoroughly- 
frightened dependents and retainers were 
scurrying for safety to enlist or seek refuge 
under the reform banner. Since that 
time the work of installing an honest city 
government has gone forward apace, 
without serious obstruction by the late 
despots themselves, and with the aid and 
hearty assistance of a keenly interested 
public. 








At the first regular meeting of councils, 
following the removal of the “Gang” 
directors, the gas-lease ordinance was 
withdrawn; A. Lincoln Acker and Col- 
onel Sheldon Potter were unanimously 
confirmed as Directors of Public Works 
and Public Safety, respectively, and re- 
peal ordinances were introduced revok- 
ing the obnoxious trolley-franchises. In 
pursuance of the policy of reorganizing 
the municipal service on a business basis, 
the Assistant Directors of Public Works 
and Public Safety resigned by request, and 
their places were filled by the appointment 
of ex-Postmaster Thomas L. Hicks and 
ex-Magistrate Thomas W. South, men of 
unquestioned integrity and unusual qual- 
ification for the respective positions to 
which they were appointed. Rolla Dance, 
a creature of State Senator McNichol, 
was deposed from the Secretaryship of 
the Board of Civil-Service Examiners, 
and Frank M. Riter, Director of Public 
Safety under Mayor Warwick, accepted 
the appointment as a public duty. In 
future, subordinate appointments will 
be made upon tests of fitness, instead of, 
as heretofore, through the power of po- 
litical “ pull.” 

Assistant Director of Supplies Arthur 
R. H. Morrow, a “ Gang” henchman and 
sympathizer, was supplanted by a capable 
and well-tried official, and Director Shoy- 
er, of the Department of Supplies, who 
is justly entitled to the credit of having 
managed his department with absolute 
honesty and upon business principles 
from the date of his appointment, will 
in future be able to administer his own 
department untrammeled by the presence 
of disloyal subordinates foisted upon him 
by “Gang” influences. He is the trusted 
friend and chief adviser of Mayor Weaver 
in the heroic course by which the city gov- 
ernment is being emancipated from the 
despotism of “Gang ”-rule. 

With the confirmation of Messrs. Acker 
and Potter as the heads of his two prin- 
cipal departments, insuring him that dur- 
ing the remainder of his term as Mayor 
he will have the loyal and effective support 
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of subordinates in cordial sympathy with 
his own purposes, Mayor Weaver made 
this brief announcement: “I set out to 
defeat the gas-lease, to secure confirma- 
tion of my appointees, and to place my 
administration upon a firm business ba- 
sis.” The first two of the above-named 
purposes have already been accomplished, 
and he has yet the best part of two years 
of his term before him in which to estab- 
lish business administration of municipal 
affairs. The Mayor’s announcement, 
however, not only changed the policy of 
the government, but the attitude of citi- 
zens, corporations, and the whole army 
of officials and municipal employees. 
One of the most significant changes in- 
volved was at once shown by the attitude 
of the officers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road toward the city government, which 
threw a flood of light upon the new con- 
ditions and demonstrated unmistakably 
that the seat of government had been 
transferred from the Betz building, where 
it never should have been located, to the 
City Hall, where it properly belongs. 
Under the old conditions the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and other corporations 
ach maintained a legislative agent, com- 
monly known as a lobbyist, to engineer 
their schemes through councils. Re- 
quests for ordinances or legislative privi- 
leges required by the several railways had 
heretofore been made in the offices of 
Durham or Penrose and not to the official 
head of the city government. 

On the morning of June 7th, closely 
following the installation of the new order 
of things, President Cassatt, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, accompanied by one 
of his principal assistants, made a per- 
sonal call at the office of Mayor Weaver, 
spending nearly an hour conferring with 
him about some entirely proper ordi- 
nances relating to the removal of grade- 
crossings and the extension of the com- 
pany’s tracks in West Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. Three weeks earlier, such 
a conference, if held at all, would 
have taken place in the office of Israel 
W. Durham, in the Betz building, or 
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PRESIDENT BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Member Mayor Weaver's Advisory Board of Fourteen. 


at the Company’s offices, instead of in 
that of Mayor Weaver, in the City Hall. 

Another distinctive change occurred 
at once. Upon the retirement of Director 
of Public Safety Smyth, a dozen or more 
policemen, who had been tried and found 
guilty of intoxication, neglect of duty, 
disobedience of orders, and other offen- 
ces subversive of discipline, remained un- 
sentenced. Under Director Smyth, of- 
fences of this kind were generally pun- 
ished by suspension for a few days fol- 
lowed by restoration to duty, which 
amounted in effect to a condonation of 
the offence. Director Potter promptly 
dismissed from the force eleven of these 
offenders, thus serving notice at the very 
outset of his administration that in future 
police discipline would be rigidly main- 
tained and that political influence would 
not save a derelict member of the force 
from the just penalty of his own misdo- 
ings. The effect of this example was to 
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MEMBER MaYoR WEAVER'S ADVISORY BOARD OF 
FouRTEEN. 


He has always taken a deep interest in civic and educa- 
tional questions. 

at once increase the efficiency of the police 
force and to restore it to its proper sphere 
in the municipal government. Follow- 
ing out this policy, Director Potter noti- 
fied the captains and lieutenants, and 
through them the entire body of police- 
men, that they were to serve the city and 
not the machine; to maintain its peace 
and not to mix in its politics. 

The police and all municipal officials 
were next informed that they would not 
be required to pay political assessments 
or contributions of any sort toward the 
maintenance of political clubs, this in- 
formation being supplemented by the 
further intimation that membership in 
political clubs would be looked upon in 
the future with disfavor and treated as a 
bar rather than a reason for promotion. 
City employees were also notified that 
they would be expected to pay their debts, 
complaints having been made in many 





quarters that bills incurred were long 
overdue. The merciless blackmailing 
for political purposes, to which they 
had been subjected by their tyrannical 
masters in the Betz building, was doubt- 
less in many instances responsible for 
their inability to pay their debts, and 
the order releasing them from these 
exactions removed any valid excuse for 
their failure to pay their debts in future. 
The severest blow, however, to “ Gang” 
supremacy was yet to be inflicted and that 
was administered by an order requiring 
all city employees to report to their supe- 
riors the number of real voters who should 
be assessed from their respective houses. 
As has been formerly stated, thousands 
of fictitious voters had for years been 
carried on the assessment lists from the 
residences of policemen and other city 
officials. Director Potter had been fur- 
nished indisputable proof of this, and his 
notification to the employees to report 
the number of actual voters domiciled in 
their respective places of residence car- 
ried with it the assurance that if they at- 
tempted any deception they would be 
detected and punished summarily. 
While it is too early to approximately 
foreshadow the effect of this order, the 
general impression is that it will eliminate 
scores of thousands of fraudulent or fic- 
titious names from the assessors’ lists, 
thus wiping out at a single stroke one 
basis upon which the enormous fraudu- 
lent machine-majorities of former years 
has rested. With the assessed list of 
voters reduced to honest proportions, and 
the voters themselves relieved of the ter- 
rorism imposed by the power of official 
pressure, the public sentiment of Phila- 
delphia will in future be able to express 
itself. In other words, “Gang”-rule can 
never be revived in Philadelphia except 
by the deliberate consent of a majority 
of its real instead of its bogus citizens. 
Although the overthrow of the masters 
of Philadelphia came almost without 
warning and in the twinkling of an eye, 
it has jarred, if not shattered, the auto- 
cratic machine-organiztion throughout 
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the length and breadth of the state. The 
tyranny inflicted by the “ Boas Mansion 
Junta” upon the country members of the 
legislature at Harrisburg, during the last 
session of the legislature, had been bitterly 
resented in every section of the state, and 
the disruption and complete shattering 
of the Durham-McNichol power in Phila- 
delphia was followed by instant signs of 
revolt everywhere. ‘To check the growth 
of this discontent into immediate organ- 
ized revolution required prompt action, 
and although Durham was disheartened 
and hopeless, and Penrose, never a cool- 
headed, courageous or competent leader in 
times of political stress, had lapsed into a 
state of abject limpness, there were still 
some cool heads among the “ Organiza- 
tion ” followers in the state. 

The death of Justice John Dean, of the 
Supreme Court, had unexpectedly opened 
the way for a fusion of all dissatisfied vot- 
ing-elements of the commonwealth, by the 
nomination of an Independent Republi- 
can of acknowledged fitness and _ state- 
wide reputation to fill the vacancy. Dem- 
ocratic papers and leaders were advo- 
cating the nomination of Judge John 
Stewart, an Independent Republican of 
Franklin county, upon the Democratic 
ticket, the Democratic State Convention 
having nominated a strong and popular 
candidate for the office of state treasurer. 
It was clearly foreseen by those “ Organ- 
ization” leaders who had not entirely 
lost their heads by the political earthquake 
in Philadelphia, that if the Democrats 
should adopt this course the proposed 


combination ticket might easily rally 
to its support half the Republican 


voters of the state, carrying the ma- 
chine state-ticket down to irretrievable 
defeat. 

A hasty conference of Republican con- 
gressmen, state senators and administra- 
tion office-holders and_ ex-office-holders 
was called in Philadelphia, and although 
the proposition to place Judge Stewart, 
who had been an independent candidate 
for governor in 1882, defeating General 
Beaver and insuring the election of Rob- 
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JOSEPH G. DARLINGTON, 


EX-PRESIDENT UNION LEAGUE. 

Chairman of Committee of Twenty-one whose attempt 
to regenerate the “ Organization”’’ through its 
own conversion was received with min- 
gled feelings of hilarity and 
disgust. 
ert E. Pattison, was wormwood and gall 
to the thoroughly-cowed and humbled 
machine-leaders, it was either that or 
inevitable defeat. And so with inexpress- 
ible grimaces of disgust the “Gang” 
swallowed their medicine and agreed to 
recommend to Governor Pennypacker 
the immediate appointment of Judge 
Stewart, and provided for the calling 
of the Republican State Committee with- 
in two weeks to place him in regular 
nomination for the full twenty-one-year 
term. Thus dissolved into thin air the 
fond but unsubstantial dream of Governor 
Samuel W. Pennypacker that he should 
fill this coveted office at the behest of the 
“once most influential political leader” 
of Philadelphia. Turning to John Stew- 
art to save them from political annihila- 
tion comes perilously near to the Scriptu- 
ral alternative of calling for the rocks and 
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the mountains to fall on them to save 
them from impending wrath. 

It is not the scope of this article, nor 
would space permit a recital of the mag- 
nificent and effective work done under 
Mayor Weaver’s direction since the ever- 
memorable 22d of May, when he threw 
down the gauntlet to the looters, who, 
drunk with power and ravenous for plun- 
der, were more arrogant and insolent than 
at any time during the “ Organization’s ” 
existence. The history of this municipal 
revolution, unparalleled in the annals of 
our country, will ever prove a most in- 
teresting theme when recorded from its 
inception to its consummation and results. 

It must suffice now to briefly embody 
in our story the latest happenings that 
bear upon the subject, and to have the 
reader follow further developments as 
they will be related in the press of the 
country, for Philadelphia’s arising has 
been of national moment and importance 





and its history is followed at home and 
abroad with ever-increasing interest. 

A move that caused consternation and 
dismay in the ranks of the “Organiza- 
tion” was the selection by Mayor Weaver 
of an “Advisory Board” of fourteen 
well-known citizens, to discuss and ad- 
vise with him on questions relating to the 
administration of the business of the 
municipality. The members of this 
board are John H. Converse, Hon. Wil- 
liam Potter, Hugh McCaffrey, Rudolph 
Blankenburg, Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 
Walter F. Hagar, Mahlon N. Kline, 
Francis B. Reeves, William T. Tilden, 
William W. Justice, Morris Newburger, 
Dr. John H. Musser, John H. Michener, 
and Charles H. Harding. The naming 
of this “ Advisory Board” was hailed with 
satisfaction by all but “Organization” 
friends and a few individuals whose al- 
legiance with corporations and whose gen- 
eral interests make them look askance on 
any movement that threatens to change 
conditions under which they have been 
thriving and prospering. 

The community was startled by the 
arrest of Select Councilman Frank H. 
Caven, who was charged with being il- 
legally interested with the McNichol 
firm in sand contracts for the filtration 
plant. At the hearing before Magistrate 
Eisenbrown, Daniel J. McNichol, the 
ostensible head of the firm, testified that 
he had only one-twelfth interest in the 
concern, and named as the co-partners, 
Israel] W. Durham, James P. McNichol, 
and at one time the latter’s wife (while 
J. P. was a member of Select Council). 
This statement threw a flood of light upon 
the whole political situation; McNichol 
and Durham were not only in political 
but in business partnership, with the city 
of Philadelphia for years the helpless 
victim. Caven was held in $2,500 bail 
for trial at the next term of court. 

In the meanwhile the Rapid Transit 
Company was engaged in an attempt to 
prevent the repeal of the trolley-bills 
which had been passed by councils over 
the mayor’s veto, but as the City Solicitor’s 
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opinion, rendered with a dispatch very 
annoying to the “Gang,” declared the 
repeal bills legal, the mayor was sustained 
by a now quite lamb-like councils. Thus 
a steal of millions that had been in the 
grasp of the grafters was annulled. 

The Mayor has as his legal adviser ex- 
Judge James Gay Gordon, perhaps the 
brainiest, most competent and courageous 
member of the Philadelphia bar, free 
from corporation fetters and social checks. 
Judge Gordon was overwhelmed with 
work, his task was herculean and his re- 
sponsibilities so great, that Mayor Weaver 
also retained ex-Secretary of War Elihu 
Root, one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the American bar. 

The “Organization” suddenly made 
its appearance in brand-new reform-livery 
and rumors spread that there would be 
a surprise. It became known that the 
“Gang” candidates for sheriff, coroner 
and county commissioners would be 
asked to withdraw to make room for men, 
who, while not tarred with the “ Organi- 
zation” stick, had enough of its flavor to 
be palatable. When it was ascertained, 
however, that the reform bodies would 
not deal with Penrose, Durham, Mc- 
Nichol & Co. under any circumstances 
a different move became necessary. In 
this “ Organization ” dilemma a new com- 
mittee suddenly made its appearance— 
the committee of “'Twenty-One.” It is 
not known whether this committee was 
authorized at a town-meeting, or whether 
it was born or foster-fathered in a private- 
office of the president of a savings institu- 
tion who has close connections with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. No one seems 
willing to father it, or even stand sponsor 
for it, yet it does not appear to be the off- 
spring of spontaneity. By merest acci- 
dent twenty of its members are also mem- 
bers of the Union League, two of them 
ex-presidents of that body; eight are not 
even residents of Philadelphia, but vote 
in adjoining counties. 

The burden of the letter addressed by 
these “eminently respectable” citizens 
to Sheriff Miles, chairman of the City 
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Committee, shining light of the “ Organ- 
ization,” leader of one of the most disrepu- 
table wards, is that the present reform- 
wave portends evil to the Republican party 
of “Lincoln, McKinley and Roosevelt,” 
and that what we want is “reform within 
the party.” They asked that a new 
ticket should be named. President Roose- 
velt has since replied to this “ wail of the 
wisp” by ordering the removal from fed- 
eral office of C. Meeser, one of the men 
implicated in the Salter ballot-frauds and 
a member of the Republican party of 
“Penrose, Durham and McNichol”! 

The “Organization” again took heart 
and politely replied that while the “ City 
Committee” was the only legally-consti- 
tuted body to act in this matter, it would 
be pleased to have the counsel and advice 
of the “’Twenty-One.” Upon investiga- 
tion the origin of this movement was 
traced to a shrewd, fertile-brained mem- 
ber of the bar, who had had experience 
in political “flops.” He broached to Sen- 
ator Penrose the project of calling upon 
“eminent respectability ” to help the “ Or- 
ganization ” in its extremity. The Senator 
gladly assented. It is but just to say that 
a number of the signers were taken un- 
awares and really thought they were per- 
forming a public duty by signing the let- 
ter. Some have since declared that they 
affixed their signatures before the Caven 
hearing, etc., and no movement of this 
character ever fell as flat as this effort to 
bolster up a gang of corruptionists by an 
appeal to genuine Republicans. 

An excellent bon mot, expressive of 
the general opinion on this ill-advised 
move, was by ex-Mayor Stuart, who, 
when asked why he had not signed the 
letter of the “'Twenty-One,” replied: 
“Because I am twenty-one.” 

Chairman Miles wrote Chairman Dar- 
lington of the “Twenty-One” that he 
had appointed a sub-committee of three, 
of course all converts to the cause of re- 
form: Messrs. Lane, Martin, Miles (e2- 
officio), who would be pleased to confer 
with a similar committee of the “'Twenty- 
One” (since, if rumor is correct, consid- 
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erably shrunk in membership). This 
probably will, and certainly should, end 
an abortive effort.to galvanize into new 
life as corrupt a body of politicians as has 
ever been known. 

The arrest of John W. Hiil, Chief of 
the Filtration Bureau, who had resigned 
his office, on charges of forgery and falsi- 
fication of papers, created profound ex- 
citement; he was, after a prolonged hear- 
ing, held in $8,000 bail for court. 


We must here stop our narrative, al- 
though many matters of interest might 
be added. Investigations in all city de- 
partments are being made, and before 
this issue of THe ARENA reaches its read- 
ers there will probably have fallen into 
the hands of the law some of the star 
actors in this drama of the most “ Ameri- 
can” of our cities, no longer “Corrupt 
and Contented,” but now being “ Cleans- 
ed and Chastened.”’ 

When I commenced to write these 
papers on “Forty Years in the Wilder- 
it was far from my thought that 
the reign of corruption which had its be- 
ginning in 1865, at the close of the Civil 
war, might come to an end in 1905, or 
within the number of years the children 
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of Israel wandered in the wilderness. 

The eyes of every community afflicted 
by evils similar to those we have so long 
suffered, nay the eyes of our whole, vast 
country, are to-day riveted upon John 
Weaver, Mayor of Philadelphia, who has 
taken a courageous, uncompromising 
and unalterable position to secure for us 
the best government obtainable. We 
all wish him God-speed! 

The future is promising indeed; the 
people now know that their power is ir- 
resistible if stirred in the holy cause of 
honesty in public affairs, and they will 
not again, let us pray, permit public plun- 
derers to take the place of the faithful, 
unselfish and fearless citizens of the re- 
public. My heart was heavy and almost 
despaired when I undertook the task of 
writing these articles. The day of deliver- 
ance seemed far off, but, thanks to the 
abnormal voracity, the unheard of arro- 
gance and utter defiance of the laws of 
God and man orf the part of the “ Organ- 
ization,” and thanks to an awakened 
public conscience the day has come, let 
us hope to stay! 

(The end.) 
Rupoieu BLANKENBURG. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


A VAST EDUCATIONAL SCHEME. 


By ELTweep Pomeroy, 
President of the National Direct-Legislation League. 


“The most powerful and perhaps the only means 
of interesting men in the welfare of their country is 
to make them partakers in the government.”— 
Alexis de Tocqueville. 

“The whole body of the nation is the sovereign 
legislative, judiciary and executive power for itself. 
It is the will of the nation which makes the law ob- 
ligatory; it is their will which creates or annihilates 
the organ tvhich is to declare or announce it. . . . 
The will of the majority is the natura! law of every 
society and the only sure guardian of the rights of 
man. Perhaps even this may sometimes err, but 
its errors are honest, solitary and short-lived. Let 
us forever bow down to the general reason of socie- 
ty.”—Thomas Jefferson. 

“According to our ancient faith, the just powers 
of government are derived from the consent of the 


governed. . . . Allow all the governed an equal 
voice in the government and that, and that only, is 
self-government.” —Abraham Lincoln. 


HERE is no one article of their po- 
litical faith in which the Ameri- 

can people believe so thoroughly as in 
education. Attack our educational sys- 
tem in any of its parts, and the American 
people will regard you as their enemy. 
Praise it, and their hearts open as to a 
friend. Criticise it, and if the criticism 
is felt to be honest and needed, you are 
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sure of an appreciative and patient hear- 
ing. 
This article proposes a vast, a needed 
and an easily obtained extension of our 
system of political education, an exten- 
sion on the lines of our best political 
thought, that simply embodies into an 
institution the teachings and in some 
cases the actual practices of the fathers 
of our country, that is in harmony with 
true democratic development, and that 
will correct the present dangerous cen- 
tralizing tendencies of both our business 
and our political life. 

Under the referendum, no law goes 
into effect until a reasonable time after it 
is passed,—say thirty days for a city, sixty 
days for a state, or four months for the 
nation. If during that time a reasonable 
minority of the people—say five per cent. 
—sign and file a petition for its reference 
to the whole people, it is held from opera- 
tion until the next election, when all the 
people vote upon it, a majority enacting 
or rejecting. 

Under the initiative a reasonable mi- 
nority of the voters by signing and filing 
a petition for a law force it to a vote in 
the legislative body, and if it is not passed 
there it then goes to a vote of the people, 
a majority enacting or rejecting. 

These two measures constitute direct- 
legislation or the “most powerful and 
perhaps the only means of interesting 
men in the welfare of their country,” the 
means of finding out the “ will of the na- 
tion,” which is, as Jefferson says, “the 
sovereign legislative, judiciary and exec- 
utive power for itself,” and as Lincoln 
advises, the method of allowing “all the 
governed an equal voice in the govern- 
ment.” 

What will be the results under direct- 
legislation? Citizens opposed to some 
law will sign a petition a‘ainst it, thus 
forcing the law to a vote of the people. 
For instance, the prohibitionists might 
institute a referendum petition against 
some license or liquor law. If you think 
they are entirely in the wrong, you vote 
to sustain the existing law. Before the 
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vote takes place, however, you have been 
obliged to consider the law, a copy of 
which is usually sent to every voter. Per- 
haps some voter knows nothing about 
what the prohibitionists advocate, re- 
garding them only as fanatics who seek 
to limit personal liberty. He is now 
obliged to give some thought to the sub- 
ject and naturally obtains the facts and 
talks them over with his neighbors and 
friends. The prohibitionists may be ut- 
terly defeated, but they have forced an 
education on the subject that could not 
have been accomplished in any other way. 

In Oregon a few years ago three groups 
of voters instituted petitions under the 
direct-legislation law that is embedded 
in the Oregon constitution. Two of 
these, those for direct primaries and for 
local option, were carefully considered, 
carefully drawn and moderate measures. 
The petitions for both secured the requi- 
site number of signatures, eight per cent. 
of the total vote, or a little over four thou- 
sand. The third was a radical socialist 
measure. It did not secure the necessary 
number of signatures and so failed. 
What was the inference to be drawn? 
Either a reasonable minority of the voters 
of Oregon did not care even to sign the 
petition for its submission, or else its ad- 
vocates did not possess sufficient enthu- 
siasm to ask for signatures. Indiffer- 
ence, either among its advocates or among 
the people, prevented its submission. 

In Switzerland some years ago the rad- 
ical socialists started an initiative petition 
for a very radical measure for providing 
work for the unemployed. ‘The principle 
appealed to the people and the petition 
secured a large number of signatures, 
more than the fifty thousand required. 
The measure was widely discussed. 
Some of its opponents pointed out that 
if enacted into law its extremely liberal 
provisions would quickly bankrupt the 
public treasury. This information spread 
and the petition was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. The extremists had had an op- 
portunity to express their desires; the 
people were not in accord with them. 
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The socialists found that they must do 
one of two things: either moderate their 
demands so as to have a majority of the 
people with them, or educate the people 
up to their demands. They could not 
possibly find fault with the government. 
It was their own government; they were 
a part of it; when they were able to con- 
vince a majority of the voters that they 
were in the right they could obtain the 
desired legislation; and they could at 
any time easily find out whether or not 
the majority of the people agreed with 
them. 

In the Oregon case in a less degree and 
in the Swiss case in a much greater de- 
gree there was a wide education of the 
public both on the principle and on the 
method of carrying out that principle. 
In Switzerland the agitation for the ex- 
treme measure resulted in a large number 
of small measures for sanely and care- 
fully helping the unemployed. The rad- 


ical measure first proposed had compelled 
thought and discussion which in time 


resulted in suitable legislation. 

It is an oft-noticed fact that ministers 
and college professors have, compara- 
tively speaking, little influence with the 
mass of the people. True, there are 
certain notable exceptions, but as a rule 
when they address large gatherings their 
remarks are received with comparative 
indifference or perfunctory applause. 
The reason for this, I think, lies largely 
in their training which tends to destroy 
active sympathy with the common peo- 
ple and to carry them out of touch with 
the thoughts, ideals and aspirations of 
the average man. ‘They live and develop 
in another atmosphere. It is a subtile 
differentiation but a very important one. 
They learn from books, which is life at 
second hand, and are therefore not in 
actual, direct and positive touch with life 
as lived by the masses. They are teach- 
ers; they are accustomed to speak au- 
thoritatively; they come, often uncon- 
sciously, to feel that they are above the 
mass of the people; and so when they 
see men who are their inferiors in educa- 
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tion and training swaying the people in 
a manner impossible for them, they think 
of the people as something apart from and 
below them—as “the great unwashed.” 
This of course tends to separate them still 
more from the throbbing heart of popular 
life and makes them more aristocratic in 
sentiment, suspicious of democracy and 
out of touch with the great vitalizing cur- 
rents of our life and thought. 

A second important reason for this 
phenomenon is found in the positions 
they occupy. Our churches and most 
of our colleges are dependent upon the 
contributions or the endowments of the 
rich and the well-to-do. There is rarely 
any actual condition attached to these 
donations or endowments, but every col- 
lege president knows that if he expresses 
opinions contrary to the moneyed inter- 
ests his college will receive no more en- 
dowments; so he remains silent and 
silences his staff of teachers. By and by 
this attitude, which perhaps was not nat- 
ural at first, comes to be natural, and he 
and the members of his faculty grow more 
and more away from the common people. 
Some years ago I suggested to the pastor 
of a prominent city church that he permit 
a group of workingmen who had formed 
a mutual aid or insurance society, to meet 
in one of the church-rooms on an evening 
when it was unoccupied. They had been 
meeting over a friendly saloon. He 
would not consider the proposition for a 
moment; it might offend some of his 
wealthy parishioners who were the pillars 
of the church. Insensibly the worship 
of wealth had entered into the mind and 
soul of this good man,—and he was and 
is sincerely good. His church has many 
wealthy and many well-to-do families in 
it, but hardly a single workingman. 

Whenever in the history of the past a 
certain trained class has been set aside 
for educational work, such as _ priests, 
ministers and teachers, we find that while 
that class may have had wide influence 
at first it has soon come to regard itself 
as something apart from and better than 
the people and has thereby lost touch 
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with their life and has ceased to influence 
them in a compelling way. . 

Under direct-legislation a group of 
people separates itself from the mass with 
a proposition for a certain measure that 
has been made the subject of thorough 
study. .A vote is forced on the question 
by its advocates, who thus become the 
teachers of the people for a brief period, 
either accomplish their object or are de- 
feated, and then sink back into the peo- 
ple again, perhaps to re-form into other 
groups with other people, perhaps never 
again to appear before the public, But 
whether they have ‘succeeded in accom- 
plishing their purpose or not, they have 
succeeded in educating the people. 

One class in the community may feel 
that it is suffering under some injustice. 
It formulates a remedy, and by this very 
act its demands become less hysterical, 
more sane and more reasonable; and, as 
has happened in Switzerland, the mere 
making public of its intention of working 
to remedy some injustice persuades at 
least a partial reform of that injustice. 
Its demands then go before a tribunal of 
the whole people who decide whether or 
not there is need of the law. Is there any 
higher tribunal on earth ? 

In Yellowstone Park when one of the 
great geysers is ready for an eruption, the 
water boils furiously, a jet spurts up here, 
another there, a third, a fourth, and a 
number of jets spurt from other sides; 
then the great mass goes up into the air. 
Suppose it were confined. under the earth 
until the pressure became so great that 
there was an explosion, doing enormous 
damage. Our present system sits on the 
safety-valve and prevents legislation until 
there is danger of an explosion. Under 
direct-legislation we should have numer- 
ous small attempts for a reform, until the 
people had been educated to the point 
where they recognized the necessity of 
the reform, when they would act through 
the regular channels and obtain it. 

Life, scientists tell us, is ever in a state 
of flux, ever plastic, growing, advancing 
or retiring. Direct-legislation allows for 
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this constant flux of the body politic. It 
is the: method of. life, the method of free- 
dom, the method of growth; a vast edu- 
cational scheme in which the teachers of 
the people come: out from among them, 
deliver their messages like the Jewish 
prophets of old,;and then retire into the 
mass of the people again after having 
accomplished their mission, and not be- 
coming a priestly. or teaching. class 
separate and distinct from the people, 
antagonistic to the real interests of 
the people and the servants of their 
rulers. , 

‘Direct-legislation gives freedom for the 
formulating and bringing before the peo- 
ple of remedies for all kinds of injustices. 
The belief in freedom is the last touch- 
stone of the true American. ‘As Jefferson 
has said: “We need never fear an error 
which reason is free to combat.” Believe 
that really and truly deep down in your 
heart, and you are an American. Accept 
it and develop it into the working insti- 
tution of direct-legislation, and you have 
freed our political institutions by enlarg- 
ing the franchise from the voting on men 
once a year or once in two or four years 
to a continual franchise on measures. 
Our politics are educational. One great 
reason of our progress lies in the fact that 
they are so free. But they might be more 
free than they are, and then they would 
be vastly more educational than at pres- 
ent. The characters of men are un- 
known, changing and mysterious things 
to understand, weigh and decide upon; 
and the characters of candidates are 
vastly more unknown and non-under- 
standable than those of average men. 
Free our politics by permitting votes on 
measures as well as on men, and we have 
known and definite laws to consider in- 
stead of fluctuating and unknown char- 
acters. 

Millions of men did not vote at the last 
election. Why? They did not care to; 
they felt that the franchise was a limited 
and comparatively valueless affair, and 
that no candidate who stood even a small 
chance of obtaining office, really repre- 
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sented them. Allow men to vote on the 
measures they wish to vote on, and they 
will do so. Perhaps they may not vote 
on questions about which they are in- 
different. What is the harm? They 
will of course acquiesce in the decision 
of the other voters; they are indifferent. 
So long as each man has the right to vote, 
just so long there is no harm in a small 
vote, as it is an automatic self-disfran- 
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chisement of the ignorant and the unin- 
terested. But let each man be free to 
vote for the measures which he desires 
and against those to which he is opposed, 
and at one bound our political system 
gains an educational scope that is almost 
limitless and whose‘ capstone and crown- 
ing glory is freedom. 
EuTweep Pomeroy. 
East Orange, N. J. 


THE SANE VIEW OF THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 


By Linton SatrerTHWAIT. 


IGNS multiply that the railroad ques- 
tion is for the immediate future to 

hold a commanding place in public dis- 
cussion. “A long train of abuses and 


usurpations” have at last fixed public 
attention to such a degree that there is a 
rapidly-crystallizing popular demand that 


something be done to protect the public 
from injustice at the hands of their carry- 
ing-companies. What that “something” 
shall be is but vaguely outlined in the 
public mind. 

Doubtless there is a general compre- 
hension of the fact that by freight dis- 
crimination the railroads have built up 
great concerns while driving smaller es- 
tablishments to the wall, and an equally 
general expectation that some scheme 
will be evolved to remedy this evil. Yet 
this ill-defined notion as to what is de- 
manded probably is due to a more or less 
vague conception of the real nature of the 
railroad problem. 

While it may be conceded that a satis- 
factory solution is a most difficult matter, 
and that its accomplishment will test to 
the utmost the highest skill in statecraft, 
still that solution would bé materially 
aided could the common people see with 
clear penetration the position into which 
the railroads must be forced before this 
question can be considered settled. 

On the other hand, a lack of definite 


knowledge of the true nature of the prob- 
lem, of what must be the end of legisla- 
tive journeying into the field of regula- 
tion and control, in order to achieve the 
relief demanded, presents a golden oppor- 
tunity to those who wish to forestall any 
effective action. 

In the actual condition of the public 
mind it should be easily possible to im- 
pose upon the public some scheme which 
would leave untouched the root of the 
evil against which the people cry out. 

The real problem, the thing to be ac- 
complished, if after all the foreshadowed 
labor the mountain is to bring forth more 
than a mouse, is to compel the railroads 
to resume and maintain the position of 
common-carriers in the common-sense 
use of the term. Anything short of this 
will be but a lame and impotent conclu- 
sion. It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that the plain, average citizen 
be shown, by those who understand, the 
correct view of the railroad problem, and 
that he be taught to know the vital dif- 
ference between fixing rates and com- 

ing railroads to give the people that 
service which their nature and the law 
of the land imperatively call for. This 
knowledge is indispensable if one would 
judge discriminatingly the arguments so 
confidently presented by railroad experts 
and publicists. 
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A failure to grasp the core of the ques- 
tion will not only disable one to appre- 
ciate the force or detect the fallacy of 
what may be said for and against various 
remedial proposals, but it will also render 
one prone to draw erroneous conclusions 
from demonstrated facts. The solution 
of public questions would, indeed, always 
be greatly facilitated if they who study 


them could “ see things as they really are.” 


It is, perhaps, within the bounds of truth 
to say that most of the social injustice 
and distress would speedily be eliminated 
if the majority of mankind were gifted 
with the power of seeing into the reality 
of things. 

In a former article* it was shown that 
the first requisite to an understanding of 
the railroad question is to have a com- 
mon-sense view of what a railroad is. It 
was there pointed out that while the pub- 
lic mind has been much befogged by the 
supposition that a great railroad is a great 
business enterprise, to be conducted by 
its managers along the ordinary lines of 
business for the profit of its stockholders, 
such a conception of the nature of/a rail- 
road is fundamentally wrong, that not 
only is a railroad not a business enter- 
prise in the ordinary and legitimate use 
of the term, but that it is a public high- 
way sustaining under the system which 
obtains in the United States—outside 
of its territory at Panama—precisely the 
same relations to the public as an ordi- 
nary turnpike or toll-road. Created for 
the same public service, it must be sub- 
ject to the same public right of control, 
if it perverts or neglects its functions. Its 
managers cannot, without usurpation of 
public rights, choose its customers or 
select its markets and, in fact, so long as 
its operations are confined within proper 
limits it can have nothing to manufacture, 
nothing to buy or to sell. It merely has 
a service to render to the public, and for 
the performance of this service it is per- 
mitted to charge and collect a reasonable 
toll. 

It is apparent, therefore, that railroad 

*Tue Arena, May, 1905, p. 522. 
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co! ions are in no sense to be classed 
with manufacturing or trading corpora- 
tions, such as the so-called trusts, and 
that they are to be viewed and treated 
apart from the industrial combinations 
as forming, in the language of the law, a 
class sui generis. So true is this, that 
whatever of an industrial nature may have 
become grafted onto these railroad cor- 
porations—whether mining or otherwise 
—must be cut off by legislative pruning 
before the people can be fully restored to 
their rights. It cannot be too often, nor 
too strongly, impressed on the public 
mind that just so far as railroad corpora- 
tions have engaged in industrial enter- 
prises, just so far have they departed 
from the purpose for which they were 
created, and have perverted the powers 
conferred by the public for public ends. 
It cannot be too often nor too earnestly 
urged that any attempted settlement of 
the railroad question which does not leave 
the great carrying companies stripped of 
all occupation save that of carrying per- 
sons and property, though it may be a 
palliative, cannot be a solution of that 
question. For there can be no solution 
of an economic problem which leaves 
undestroyed one of the prolific sources 
of the evil which gives rise to the problem. 

The problem is, then, to make of rail- 
roads, common-carriers in fact, as they 
are and always have been common-car- 
riers in law. Can the “plain people” 
master it? Are its essential conditions 


easily within the grasp of the ordinary 
individual who is too much preoccupied 
to devote time to the special study of de- 
tails of railroad operation? Yes. 

One need not be an expert on trans- 
portation, nor a statesman, nor even a 
shifting politician, in order to understand 


the rights of the people as against cor- 
porations created by them and the obli- 
gations of those public creatures to their 
creator. 

One need not comprehend all that is 
to be known about special favor in ter- 
minal facilities, secret rebates, rate dis- 
criminations, private-car lines, refrige- 
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rator-car service, elevator charges and 
the many other devices for favoring cer- 
tain shippers and enabling them to crush 
out business competitors, in order to dis- 
cern the end to be aimed at in dealing 
with this question. 

It is not required that we should know 
all the intricacies of organization, all the 
complicated adjustments necessary in 
practical railroad operation, in order to 
know the ultimate and inevitable result 
towards which as a goal our authorities 
must move if they are to give the public 
relief. 

The average man should not, there- 
fore, be frightened from an independent 
consideration of this question by the com- 
plications of the railroad system in actual 
operation. “A plain man’s common- 
sense” is amply sufficient to judge the 
remedies which may be proposed and 
urged as likely to accomplish a result 
worthy to be called a solution of the rail- 
road question. 

This result, this solution, as before 


stated, is not a “regulation of rates”— 
excepting, perhaps, incidentally—nor the 


fixing of “reasonable rates,” as such. 
The work to be achieved, by whatever 
means accomplished, is the restora- 
tion to the public of the railroads as 
common-carriers of persons and merchan- 
dise. 

Common-carriers must of necessity 
carry for all alike. Hence the problem 
is simply to compel the railroads to serve 
all the public alike, not to compel them 
to serve the public for less. This must 
be the aim of all intelligent treatment of 
the railroad question and the public mind 
should be focused on this point. Dis- 
cussion of rates, rate-making power and 
right of control are all too likely to divert 
public attention from the fact that to make 
of the railroads, common carriers in the 
true sense, is the task before the people 
and that what is not shown to tend di- 
rectly to that end may be dismissed as 
likely to mislead, if not, in fact, intended 
to deceive. Whatever phases of the ques- 
tion may be dwelt upon, this should be 


kept to the front as “the "fore the fust” 
concern. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the offi- 
cial talk about “government regulation 
of rates” and “unreasonable rates” may 
confuse the average mind as to the true 
nature of the railroad problem, by crea- 
ting the impression that the public griev- 
ance is excessive freight-charges, whereas 
the fundamental grievance is unequal 
charges. The actual rate, whether high 


or low, is of secondary importance com- 


pared with the need of uniform rates. 


This may be illustrated by the tariff 
duties. The trade at large, in a given 
line of imports, would not be materially 
affected, save, perhaps, in its volume, 
whether the duties collected at the custom- 
house shouid be high or low, provided all 
who import pay the same rate of duty, 
while it would be in the highest degree 
destructive to the importing business 
generally if the government officials were 
permitted to grant special rates to cer- 
tain large importers, even though the 
charge exacted of the many non-favored 
importers were, in itself, a low rate. The 
railroads with their charges for transpor- 
tation stand in much the same relation 
to our domestic trade as the custom- 
houses with their tariff-schedules stand 
to the importing trade. Justice requires 
substantial uniformity of charge for mov- 
ing goods over our internal highways no 
less than for moving goods from outside 
our borders through our tariff-gates. 
The demoralization, the disaster and the 
tyrannical injustice which plainly would 
result in our import trade, were discrimi- 
nation and rebates permitted in tariff- 
rates, find their melancholy counterpart 
in the actual condition of our domestic 
trade under a system of discrimination 
and rebates in transportation rates. 

Since, then, inequality of charges and 
not excessive rates is the burning issue, 
we should be on our guard lest we be mis- 
led by the effort to confer on a govern- 
ment tribunal the power of fixing rates. 
When the people are clamoring for the 
bread of just—because equal—rates they 
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should take care that they do not permit 
themselves to be soothed into slumber by 
the gift of the stone of lower but still un- 
equal, rates. 

Walter D. Hines, lately First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Company, recently said: 


“Undoubtedly the giving of secret re- 
bates has created far more discontent and 
far more public injury than all other act- 
ual or imagined railroad evils combined. 
The demand for the rate-making power 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has received more impetus, and now 
receives more support from the discon- 
tent and sense of injury growing out of 
secret rebates than from all other sources 
put together. Yet the subjects have ab- 
solutely no connection. Secret rebates 
are in no sense due to the fact that the 
commission has no rate-making power 
and could in no way be abated or cor- 
rected by the exercise of that power.” 


Mr. Hines recognizes clearly that in- 
equality of rates, not excessive rates, is 
what has given rise to the widespread and 
swelling discontent and that the injurious 
effects of this inequality has led to a de- 
mand for “regulation of rates.” He 
positively declares that the exercise of the 
rate-making power by a governmental 
agency could not correct the evil. If Mr. 
Hines is right in his view as to the inef- 
fectiveness of the rate-making power as a 
means of suppressing rebates, then the 
importance of a clear understanding that 
the problem is not one of rates, but of 
equality of rates; not one of regulation, 
in itself, but of compelling the railroads 
to act in their true capacity of common- 
carriers, becomes perfectly apparent. 
For the confusion of mind depicted by 
Mr. Hines is precisely what gives rise to 
the danger of an abortive attempt at set- 
tling the railroad question. Men may not 
unnaturally conclude that when govern- 
ment officials shall be clothed with the 
power of fixing “reasonable” rates, dis- 
crimination in freight-rates will neces- 
sarily end. Mr. Hines points out, with 
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apparent soundness, that no such result 
need follow. 

Hence the vital importance of trying 
every suggested remedy by the common- 
carrier test. Will it compel, or tend to 
compel, the railroads to render the same 
service to all, on equal terms? should be 
the ever-present query, and until its ad- 
vocates can answer in the affirmative the 
public should resolutely withhold its 
assent. Nothing should be permitted 
to divert attention from this crucial point. 
Let the people but know clearly what 
they want, then persistently and consist- 
ently demand it, and ultimately they will 
get it. 

That railroads are, so to speak, public 
highways on wheels, and only that, and 
therefore must at all hazards be removed 
from the power of individuals to use them 
to favor one set of citizens at the expense 
of the rest, is the lesson which should be 
unremittingly taught to all whose minds 
may not be clear on the subject. 

The power to fix transportation charges 
at the will of the traffic-managers is a 
power over the property of the individual 
citizen such as no free people would, for 
a moment, endure in the hands of a public 
official. For it is the power of practical 
confiscation of individual property and 
destruction of the business prosperity of 
the entire communities. If this power 
would be intolerable in a public officer, 
it is none the less insufferable in a rail- 
road officer who is wielding powers con- 
ferred by the public for public purposes. 

In a word, the railroad problem is not 
a matter of rates, but a matter of high- 
ways. It is merely a question of recov- 
ering and retaining the peoples’ high- 
ways for the people. The danger is that, 
in the discussion over rate-fixing powers 
and regulation, this fact may become 
obscured in the popular mind. 

Much depends upon the point-of-view 
from which one approaches the subject. 
If the emphasis is placed on government- 
ownership, visions of evils to flow from 
government undertaking matter properly 
belonging to individual effort, at once flit 
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before our eyes. If, however, stress is 
laid on private-ownership and control of 
our public highways, the gross injustice 
which may arise from the bestowal on in- 
dividuals, for private gain, of the people’s 
sovereign rights as promptly suggests 
itself. 

From the one view-point, approval of 
government-ownership may seem to be 
radicalism or “socialism”; from the 
other, it will appear to be conservatism 
because preservative of public property- 
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Yellow Journalism. 


rights against private spoliation. The 
sane attitude which should be assumed 
and courageously maintained is that we 
will abolish all manner of favoritism and 
inequality in service by railroad com- 
panies, through private-ownership if we 
can, through government-ownership 7 
we must. When this position shall be 
popularly, intelligently and determinedly 
taken, a solution will be found. 
Linton SATTERTHWAIT. 
Trenton, N. J. 


YELLOW JOURNALISM. 


By Lypi1a Kinosmitt ComMANDER. 


ELLOW journalism is outwardly 
distinguished by the flaring make- 
up of the paper, the striking headlines in 
startling type and the free use of illustra- 
tions; by the attention given to crime, 
sports, divorces and the tragic aspects of 
life in general; and by the constant ap- 
peal to the emotions in the presentation 
of the news. Human interest goes into 
every column; everything is a story and 
is told as such. 

No papers were ever before, no others 
are now, so execrated and so beloved as 
are the yellow journals. But whether 
approved or condemned they must be 
considered, because of their tremendous 
influence. Their circulation figures are 
staggering. Not merely thousands, . nor 
even hundreds of ghousands, but millions 
of Americans the yellow papers reg- 
ularly. The they cannot be ig- 
nored by anyone who would understand 
his age and his people. 

The harshest criticism of yellow jour- 
nalism is passed upon its method of ob- 
taining circulation by indulging the low 
tastes of its readers. This is most repre- 
hensible in the eyes of people of refined 
nature, who revolt at the details of crimes, 
despise prize-fights or horse-racing and 
loathe the exposure of family scandals. 


But, after all, is not the difference be- 
tween the readers and the critics of the 
yellow press one of cultivation, rather 
than of kind? The latter simply prefer 
scandal, crime and combat that deal with 
imaginary or historical characters. They 
are indifferent to the tragedy enacted 
yesterday in a slum tenement; but they 
follow with vivid interest the investiga- 
tions of Sherlock Holmes; and thrill with 
the horror of Poe’s tales or Balzac’s grue- 
some stories or Stevenson’s morbid, ghoul- 
ish, dual creature, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Is not the biography which stands 
preéminent in the opinion of the world— 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson—a mass of 

, personal detail, a bundle of gossip ? 
The high literary skill of the master- 
writers makes yellow-journal subjects 
acceptable to the cultured few who turn 
with disgust from the crude newspaper 
of the multitude. 

The very people who affect to despise 
the racing-reports of the yellow press at- 
tended in thousands the play of “ Ben Hur,” 
and in hundreds of thousands read the 
book; yet the whole interest of both cen- 
ters around the chariot-race. 

The Shakesperian tragedies and the 
Wagnerian operas, appreciation of which 
is supposed to unfailingly indicate a cul- 
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tivated taste, are filled with battle, mur- 
der, tragedy and sudden death, such as 
would make first-class “copy” for the 
yellowest of journals. 

Even the clergyman who denounces 
the sensationalism of the yellow press has 
possibly within the hour read aloud to an 
attentive and approving congregation a 
sanguinary chapter from the gory records 
of the Old Testament. 

The public response to the yellow news- 
paper, the mighty circulation it rolls up, 
shows that it is just what the mass of peo- 
ple want. The finer a paper is the less 
it is in demand. This is a pity, but it is 
true; and the yellow journal looks the 
facts in the face, and appeals to people 
as they are. For the shortcomings of the 
yellow press we must blame the American 
people. As a whole we are interested in 
crime, scandal, prize-fights and horse- 
racing. If we were not, the yellow jour- 
nals would not be the most popular news- 
papers in the country. 

But a sensational presentation of the 
news is not the only distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the yellow newspaper. If it 
were, there would be little to be said in its 
favor. The yellow journal, like the 
American people, though faulty in the 
extreme, has also its full share of virtues. 
It is vulgar and emotional; but it is kind 
and generous, active, wide-awake and 
progressive. It is bound to do many 
wrong things because it is doing some- 
thing all the time. The only person who 
never does wrong is the one who never 
does anything. The man who never 
makes a mistake never makes anything 
else. 

The yellow journal is not merely a 
newspaper; it is a living creature. It 
has a heart and conscience, as well as 
brains and strength. Other papers have 
opinions; .it has feelings. It loves or 
hates, pities and protects or despises and 
exposes. Ordinary journalism talks; yel- 
low journalism acts. 

Each of the two great yellow papers of 
New York, the World and the Journal, 
has a colony of criminals in Sing Sing, 
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offenders with whom the regular officers 
of the law either could not or would not 
deal, but whom the yellow press tracked 
and brought to justice. A few years ago 
a child was kidnapped and the police 
were powerless to find her. The Journal 
offered $2,000 reward and put its detec- 
tive-reporters to work. The child was 
discovered and restored to her parents 
and the kidnappers, a husband and wife, 
are in penitentiary. 

Quick-get-rich schemers, policy-kings, 
tricksters and thieves of every sort, as well 
as murderers, owe conviction and pun- 
ishment to the activity and relentless 
pursuit of the yellow press. It would 
be impossible to enumerate a tenth of the 
crimes that have been exposed and crim- 
inals convicted by these papers. The 
law-breakers of New York fear yellow 
journalism far more than they do the 
police. 

Yellow journalism guards the people’s 
interests. Three summers ago the Ice- 
Trust had New York at its mercy, when 
ice meant life to hundreds, especially 
among the babes of the tenements. The 
price was raised to sixty cents a hundred 
and no five-cent pieces would be sold. 
This was annoying even to the well-to- 
do; but it brought suffering and death 
to the homes of the poor. 

All the papers complained, but the 
Journal promptly began a lawsuit against 
the trust. Exposure, threats and legal 
action combined tc destroy the ring, re- 
duce the price of ice and restore to the 
poor the five-cent pieces which were all 
they cauld afford. 

Two years ago gas soaring in price 
and diminishing in su while by some 
trickery meters measured incredible meas- 
urements. The World made a systematic 
examination, exposed the roguery, and 
cut the gas-bills of the city in two. 

A few years since a scheme was put on 
foot to get possession of the New York 
city water-supply. It was a plausible 
plan; and in order to make it work re- 
flections were cast upon the purity of the 
present sources. The two yellow papers 
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were roused and vied with each other in 
exposing the treachery. They had in- 
vestigations made by competent men and 
published sworn statements that con- 
vinced the people and threw the schemers 
out. 

The activity of the Journal in its oppo- 
sition to the Remsen gas-steal and its 
present suit against the Coal-Trust, which 
is bringing to light the unscrupulous and 
lawless methods of that oppressive com- 
bine, are present-day history. 

Yellow journalism is a strong educa- 
tional force. In the first place it teaches 
people to read regularly, who have never 
looked at print before. The great cir- 
culations of the yellow journals do not 
lessen those of other papers, but rather 
increase them; for the person who has 
learned to read one paper is apt to buy 
more. 

In gathering the world’s news, which 
is contemporanous history, the yellow 
journals are stopped by no trouble, stag- 
gered by no expense. The Journal has 
a wire to San Francisco which costs it 
$300 a day. Both papers keep repre- 
sentatives not only in the prominent cities 
and countries, as all modern newspapers 
must, but in the remote corners of the 
earth. The result is that they obtain the 
first and the most detailed news from 
everywhere, sometimes at almost unbe- 
lievable cost. 

But in addition to the news, the yellow 
papers constantly record the progress of 
science, invention and _ exploration. 
Every new discovery is chronicled in 
language so simple that a child of ten or 
twelve can understand it. The most 
ignorant classes of the community are 
kept informed of the work of the leading 
inventors and the discoveries of the great 
biologists, chemists, travelers and astron- 
omers. They know something of radium, 
N-rays and Sir William Ramsey’s five 
new elements. 

This puts the mass of the nation in 
touch with the highest work of the world, 
thus creating a public sentiment favorable 
to progress and encouraging the develop- 
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ment of science. If there seem to be no 
relation between the achievements of our 
scientific men and the approval of the 
ignorant, it need only be remembered that 
a few centuries ago every effort to widen 
human knowledge was met with stern 
opposition; and the daring man who 
would add a new contribution to the sum 
of truth was apt to pay for his hardihood 
with his life. Gutenberg, Coster, Faust, 
Pfiester, Castaldi, Mentol and Valdfoghel 
were all persecuted by their generation 
because they invented type. That same 
type has so educated people that to-day 
X-rays and wireless telegraphy meet a 
warm and ready welcome. All progress 
is ultimately based on the intelligence of 
the majority. 

Supplementing its accounts of actual 
achievements, the Journal frequently 
gives, in simple language, the gist of val- 
able but abstractly-written books by great 
thinkers. Sometimes the editorial col- 
umns of that paper will contain a review 
of a new scientific or philosophical work 
of which the majority of people would 
never otherwise hear. Two summers 
ago it published serially the entire Life 
of Jefferson by Thomas E. Watson. 

In the course of a year the World and 
the Journal publish articles from the 
majority of the leaders of thought in this 
country, and many from prominent for- 
eigners. Almost every man and woman 
of note at some time contributes to the 
yellow press. It would be much easier 
to give a list of those who never write for 
these papers than to enumerate those 
who do. 

These articles, which go to the people 
for a penny, or, in the Sunday edition, 
for five cents, are often secured at con- 
siderable expense. A recently-returned 
explorer was paid $300 by one of the yel- 
low papers for a Sunday story of about 
eight hundred words. A much-coveted 


article from an eminent public man cost 
the same paper $450. $2,000 a year was 
offered to a prominent divine for a month- 
ly sermonette of five hundred words; and 
one dollar a word promised to a famous 
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American author for a thousand-word 
story. All this matter is given to the pub- 
lic at a price which does not pay for the 
white paper on which it is printed. It is 
education for the people, practically free. 

Several years ago the Journal sent three 
boys, one from New York, one from San 
Francisco and one from Chicago, around 
the world by different routes, to see which 
would first make the circuit. The boys 
were selected by means of a literary and 
athletic contest in the schools of their re- 
spective cities, and each was accompanied 
on his trip by a reporter. Accounts of 
their travels were published daily and the 
countries through which they passed de- 
scribed, thus improving the geographical 
knowledge of all who followed them. To 
stimulate interest prizes were given to a 
boy and a girl in each the three cities who 
could first guess which contestant would 
win the race and tell most nearly at what 
time he would again reach his home. 
The prizes were trips,—one a ten-days’ 
sojourn at the Buffalo exposition in care 
of a guardian, all expenses defrayed by 
the Journal. 

Every year thousands of dollars are 
distributed by the yellow papers as re- 
wards for the display of intelligence. 
Prizes for puzzles, for the best letter on 
some subject or the cleverest way of meet- 
ing some emergency are continually of- 
fered. 

Nor is the physical side of education 
neglected. Exercises are described and 
illustrated, big prices being paid to spec- 
ialists for the articles. Food, clothing, 
the care of children and of the sick, what 
to do in cold weather and what not to do 
when it is hot, the care of the hair, the 
hands and the complexion, all in turn 
receive the attention of the yellow jour- 
nals and are discussed,—not in back col- 
umns tucked away, but on the editorial 
page as often as not. Everything is told 
the people that can help to make them com- 
fortable, healthy, happy and intelligent. 

Letters of inquiry on any subject re- 
ceive careful attention. When necessary 
money as well as time is spent to acquire 
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the information sought. Each of the 
yellow journals keeps open, from June 
till September, a number of “ Information 
Bureaux,” to give to the public, free of 
charge, all that can be known in regard 
to summer trips, hotels, cottages for rent, 
etc. Each paper publishes yearly an 
almanac which is a condensed encyclo- 
peedia. 

Morality also receives attention. Not 
another paper in New York would unite 
with the Journal in its present active 
attack on whiskey. For over a year past 
it has been publishing editorials and car- 
toons against liquor. For a long time it 
had a daily record of the crimes and evils 
traceable to drink, which were chronicled 
in the day’s news. Naturally it has lost 
all its whiskey advertising,—worth $100,- 
000 a year. Both the World and the 
Journal are strenuous opponents of cigar- 
ettes, at the cost of valuable advertising 
contracts. These papers continually deal 
editorially with the various vices of hu- 
manity, in language absolutely simple but 
so forceful that the most careless or hard- 
ened must be impressed. 

The yellow journals are full of sym- 
pathy. They are like human beings, with 
big, kind hearts. Whenever and where- 
ever there is trouble they spring to the 
rescue. When the great Galveston flood 
brought devastation and death to a whole 
city, almost overnight the Hearst papers, 
in New York, Chicago and San Francis- 
co, equipped three full trains with pro- 
visions, clothing, medicines, bandages, 
doctors and nurses and sent them flying 
across the country to the suffering sur- 
vivors. The World sent a similar train 
from New York. Such help, in propor- 
tionate measure, has been despatched by 
either or both of the great yellow papers 
to the scene of every extensive catastrophe. 

In the city the yellow journals are the 
constant resource of the unfortunate. If 
a child is stolen, a young girl lured from 
her home, a husband or wife deserts the 
family, or an aged relative wanders away, 
the police may fail to locate the missing 
one; but those bereaved turn, with child- 
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like faith, to the yellow journals, which 
seldom are unable to solve the mystery 
of the disappearance. 

Those who suffer injustices and report 
their grievances to either of the yellow 
journals find a prompt and powerful 
friend. This is realized by the poor, who 
endure a thousand petty but bitter wrongs. 
My laundress recently told me of the op- 
pression of one of her neighbors, by an 
overbearing landlord, and concluded with: 
“Do you think I’d stand that? Well, 
I would n’t! I’d go right straight and 
tell the Journal /” 

All summer long the World and the 
Journal rival each other in kindness to 
the poor. The World has a “Fresh-Air 
Fund,” for sending little ones to the coun- 
try. It receives contributions; but much 
of the money the paper itself supplies. 

During the month of July the Journal 
gives free excursions to a nearby beach. 
About a hundred children are taken daily, 
always under the charge of responsible 
people. They get the trip, their mid-day 
meal, a bath in the ocean, a play on the 
sands and entrance to many of the amuse- 
ment places with which beaches abound. 

A year ago the same paper offered a 
two-weeks’ vacation, at a beach or in the 
mountains, to the entire family having 
the largest number of children attending 
the public-schools of the city. Two fam- 
ilies having an equal number (eight, I 
think) applied. The paper generously 
rose to the occasion and sent one family 
to the mountains and the other to the 
beach for a glorious fortnight. —_ 

Each December for several years the 
Journal has asked all children not ex- 
pecting a visit from Santa Claus to send 
in word what toys they want. Every 
address and request is recorded. On 
Christmas day, from early morning till 
late at night the city is traversed by a 
score of great vans, each loaded with toys, 
in charge of a Santa Claus. Trip after 
trip is made and load after load of toys 
distributed. When all who have written 
have been supplied the vans drive up and 
down the poorest streets, bestowing 
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Christmas cheer on every waif of the side- 
walk. It is because of such kindnesses 
that the people love the yellow journals 
and listen to their teachings. 

The two principal educational forces 
in this country are the public-schools and 
the newspapers. With the young the 
schools deal more or less successfully. 
But among the mature we have great 
masses of people who are densely ignor- 
ant. Some have missed school through 
going to work in childhood; some live in 
states where the public-schools are very 
inefficient; and some are immigrants. 

We have over two and a quarter mil- 
lions of males of voting age, classified in 
the census as “illiterate.” We have over 
a miilion and a half people above ten 
years of age who are unable to speak 
English. Over five millions of our male 
voters are foreign-born. There are, be- 
sides, over a million men of voting-age, 
who are foreigners yet unnaturalized. 
Altogether we have a foreign-born popu- 
lation of more than ten and a quarter 
millions; and it is being tremendously 
increased every year. Nearly a million 
immigrants came in last year, and no 
lessening of the tide is at present reported. 

Nor is this foreign element homoge- 
neous. All the principal countries of the 
world contribute to it. Russian Jews, 
Italians, Germans, Irish, Poles, Hunga- 
rians, Greeks and Assyrians alike come 
to the United States and amalgamate 
with the American nation. Some of our 
immigrants are intelligent, high-class peo- 
ple, the best their native lands can supply. 
But mariy are illiterate and crushed peas- 
ants, needing training of every sort. All 
require to be taught American ideas and 
ideals. 

We have, too, an enormous native pop- 
ulation on a very low level of intelligence. 
Many who can read and write, and thus 
escape the classification “illiterate,” are 
still extremely ignorant. Yet, if men, 
they can vote and help to determine the 
destiny of the nation. Altogether the 
foreign and the ignorant comprise the 
bulk of the American people. 
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The principal problem that confronts 
us in our struggle to develop an American 
democracy, is the education and uplift- 
ing of this vast mass. We meet the ques- 
tion of enlightening children with our 
compulsory education acts; but we 
cannot force knowledge upon grown 
people. 

Theories of every sort are constantly 
advanced; but the one institution that 
is successfully coping with this problem, 
day after day, and getting practical re- 
sults, is the yellow journal. It gives the 
people what they want,—sensation, crime 
and vulgar sports,—thus inducing them 
to read. But having secured its audience, 
it teaches them, siinply, clearly, patiently, 
the lessons they need. 

Undeniably the yellow journals are not 
“nice” and “proper.” But neither are 
the people they are intended to reach. 
When a new employee begins work on one 
of the yellow papers his first experience 
is apt to be an interview with the editor- 
in-chief, during which the tactics and 
purposes of the paper are explained to 
him. 

“We do n’t think our paper is ‘nice, 
says the editor. “But we do know it 
reaches the people. It is our intention 
to teach the people, and the first step is 
to get them to listen to us. We believe 
that it is better to raise a whole city one 
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inch than to hoist a few men or women 
ten feet in the air.” 

That is the principle of yellow journal- 
ism. It appeals to two classes of people, 
—those who need it and those who un- 
derstand it. There remain many who 
disapprove, either because they have a 
superficial acquaintance with the papers 
they criticise or becxuse they judge every- 
thing in the world by its relation to them- 
selves. 

There are literary papers enough, but 
who in the tenements reads them? No 
one; for they are written only for the 
educated, in utter disregard of the great 
majority who most need instruction. 
Their very language puts them beyond 
the comprehension of any but the fairly 
educated. 

The literary law of the yellow journals, 
on the contrary, is simplicity and vivid- 
ness. To the World employés Mr. 
Pulitzer says: “Write every sentence so 
that the most ignorant man on the Bowery 
can understand it,” and the primary 
mandate of the Journal is “Simplify!” 

Thus, in the adult kindergarten of yel- 
low journalism, the great underlying mass 
of the nation, formerly unconsidered and 
untaught, are prepared for the duties of 
American citizenship. 

Lyp1a Kinecsmit, CoMMANDER. 

New York, N. Y. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER: A STUDY OF CHARACTER, 
MOTIVE AND DUTY. 


By W. G. Jorrns. 


HE WORLD was electrified when 

Dr. Washington Gladden, that 

grand and venerable humanitarian, sent 
out his ringing protest against the ac- 
ceptance of John D. Rockefeller’s $100,- 
000 gift for foreign missions. Other good 
and thoughtful men joined in the protest. 
The reflective moral sentiment of the 
nation fervently said: “God-speed, ye 
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faithful followers of Christ! Amen!” 

It has been said that money is king. 
There was a time, not so long ago, when, 
on the surface of things, it threatened to 
be more than king; yea, not less than the 
Czar of Czars. Providence, however, 
works in mysterious ways. Things seen 
are often influenced mightily by things 
unseen. Indeed, when worldliness and 
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sordid power appeared at their mightiest, 
the oligarchy of wealth seemed to have 
become triumphantly enthroned and per- 
manently entrenched; sycophants and 
apologists were prating of “benevolent 
feudalism” and sounding the death-knell 
of republican institutions, and patriots 
were deeply solicitous, at that very time 
the spirit of Christ was already abroad 
in the land and sapping the foundations 
of the luxuriant and massive castle that 
Mammon had built. The cycle of Truth 
and Beauty and Brotherly Love had be- 
gun and the cycle of Mad Commercial- 
ism was on the wane. 

Do not think that the broad reform- 
movements which are sweeping over the 
world are merely sporadic manifestations. 
The great revival of substantial religion, 
the renewed struggle for political and 
economic liberty, the demand for a broad- 
er humanitarianism—individual, nation- 
al and _ international—the marvelous 
growth and free expression of true dem- 
ocratic spirit, and, crowning all, the moral 
awakening and the stinging rebuke to 
ill-gotten wealth are surely more than an 
ephemeral outburst. Sordidness and self- 
ishness in their utmost ramification, had 
taken possession of the souls of men and 
made them mad. Beatitude alone can 
permanently satisfy and in its expansion 
mark increasing bliss. Of all material 
pleasures, of all sordid things, man, in 
the ultimate, must tire and become sur- 
feited in their excess. In the final analy- 
sis conscience,—individual and national, 
—must and will reign supreme. Any 
other ultimate spells ruin and decay. 
The American nation has taken but the 
initial steps in the unfolding of divine 
purpose and the development of its mani- 
fest destiny, and serious and sober sec- 
ond-thought is the order of the day. We 
are certainly witnessing the dawn of a 
new era. 


There on wonse men than Sehe D. 


Rockefeller. There is probably not one, 
however, who, in the public mind, so 
completely typifies the grave and start- 


ling menace to the social order. Hence 
public condemnation or recognition, in 
his case, are alike fraught with the gravest 
possibilities for good or evil. Men of 
conscience and noble purpose are begin- 
ning to see that to temporize and condone 
the principles and methods that he stands 
for is to invite the living death. 

Mr. Rockefeller is supposed to be the 
richest man in the world. His enormous 
wealth is ulike his power and his curse. 
It represents on the one hand the coercive 
force, the honeyed bribe, the stifling gag; 
on the other it marks blasted hopes, be- 
trayed trusts, individual ruin, national 
degradation and, withal, a shriveled soul. 
His methods, in the misuse of qualities 
that might have made for good, are poison 
for the body politic; and the benefits that 
his peculiar practical qualities might have 
developed for the race are outweighed a 
thousandfold by the deadly virus of eco- 
nomic oppression and moral obliquity 
in which they are overwhelmed. The 
“nine hundred and ninety-nine buds and 
blossoms” that have been ruthlessly sac- 
rificed that one economic monstrosity 
(not “American Beauty”) might expand 
to deadly proportions, were after all the 
real “salt of the earth.” It is to such as 
they that the world must look for prog- 
ress and not to the Capital Kings. It is 
from the rank and file that Mr. Rocke- 
feller himself sprang. It is to the rank 
and file that his progeny must eventually 
return. 

The mental organization of the “Great 
Oil-King” is superlatively selfish. This 
selfishness is not of the ordinary hap- 
hazard and spasmodic sort, but of the 
cold, calculating and persistent kind— 
the kind that weighs and measures and 
is indefatigable. The sordid spirit of 
gain is the cardinal feature of the man. 
To it friendship, loyalty, truth,—all that 
men ordinarily hold dear,—must bend 
and, if need be, break. But John D. 
Rockefeller had other qualities that aided 
him in the earlier day in improving un- 
usual opportunities with startling success. 
He was a keen reasoner, a great planner, 
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an accurate judge of men; had fine con- 
structive capacity, the talent for detail, 
great energy and industry and a marvel- 
ous gift of concentration and persistency. 
No effort was too great to win, no time 
too long to wait. He was also cautious 
and secretive to a degree. He could plan 
the trap and build it. He could keep 
his counsel and bide his time. His vic- 
tim, once in the toils, was lost. The un- 
fortunate either became an adherent or 
a bankrupt, as he might develop useful- 
ness of the predatory type or manifest 
too glaringly the ethical qualities for which 
the “system” had an abhorrence born 
of its own iniquity. 

The practical and material develop- 
ment of the man might well be classed 
as superb. It was a magnificent machine 
devoted to the one prime and exclusive 
object,—the amassing of wealth. Not 
so the ethical development. It was sadly 
lacking in all that goes to make the lov- 
able, the benevolent or the upright man. 
Here were no generous promptings or 
conscientious scruples to interfere with 
“business”; no feeling of fellowship or 
affection, none of the ordinary human 
instincts to stay the hand of ruthless 
spoliation. Cold, keen, selfish calcula- 
tion, almost brutal in its indifference to 
moral law or human weal or woe, plan- 
ned the attack and aimed the fatal blow. 
No consideration, save that alone of ulti- 
mate safety before the law; no scruple 
between him and the desired end, to at- 
tain which hallowed any means. 

But John D. Rockefeller had one vul- 
nerable point, to wit: his religious in- 
stinct. Dissimulator and hypocrite by 
nature, the so-called development of ven- 
eration is nevertheless plainly marked. 
Combined with his practical and intensely 
sordid nature, it naturally runs more to 
the form than the substance of religious 
thought and practice. He early neutral- 
ized any restraining moral influence from 
this direction by a hypocritical self-hyp- 
notism of assumed righteousness; but 
the outward observance has stuck to him 
to this day. This peculiar bent of Mr. 


Rockefeller’s\mind sheds light u —- 

active participation of himself and family 
in church-work and the several donations 
for so-called religious purposes that have 
from time to time come to public notice, 
though all these, we may be sure, have 
received the same thoughtful and cold- 
blooded calculation of debit and credit 
that so thoroughly marked his transac- 
tions in the more material affairs of every- 
day life. Mr. Rockefeller’s peculiar, if 
distorted, religious instinct also explains 
why, for once, indignant moral protest 
has stung this otherwise s y cal- 
loused man to the quick. The church, 
shell only though it be to him, is John D. 
Rockefeller’s only connection with the 
higher life. If it should turn against 
him, its gilded patron, for his many griev- 
ous sins and spurn the unclean money 
that he offers to purchase respectability 
among men and perchance in an attempt- 
ed bribe of Eternal Justice, it would strike 
him a hard blow in a tender spot; but it 
might bring this old man, with one foot 
already in the grave, to serious counsel 
with himself. It is not likely that it 
would, and yet it might prompt John D. 
Rockefeller to make amends before it is 
too late, before he is called to face his 


Maker and to answer for his sins. 


On the church, at the present moment, 
rests a great responsibility. Not to the 
time-servers, the weak and timid and the 
fawning sycophants within her doors is 
given the divine power of the solution of 
this problem, but to those of manhood 
and courage who are the true disciples 


of the Nazarene. Their honest protest 
has not been in vain. It will yet be heard. 
The sophistries of the worshipers of the 
“Golden Calf” may be intended to ob- 
scure the issue; but they delude no one. 
The world knows that John D. Rocke- 
feller comes with unclean hands. It is 
useless and idle for his apologists and 
hirelings to deny it. It is a great moral 
crime to talk, in this connection, of John 
D. Rockefeller’s “generosity and love.” 
As yet his donations are nothing but a 
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bribe, and the willing bribe-takers are 
his apologists. If by some miracle Rock- 
efeller repented of his sins against God 
and man and came with contrite heart to 
make amends, it would not be for his 


fellow-man to judge too harshly or too. 


nicely on the measure of his repentance. 
Even then, however, he could best make 
his peace with God by righting first, so 
far as in his power lay, the economic 
wrong that he has done his fellowman. 
If thereupon Rockefeller came to the 
church, no good man would cavil at his 
offering, for it is the spirit and not the 
substance of the deed that must evermore 
determine the value of it. 

Rockefeller, however, is not repentant. 
The sordid curse still rests upon him and 
his kind. At least there is no convincing 
evidence that a single ray of the light of 
God has as yet entered his soul. To all 
intents and purposes, so far as the world 
can judge from what he has done and 
what he has left undone, he remains the 
same abject and benighted slave to Mam- 
mon that he ever was. Exormous wealth 
of the material kind is his; but the grace 
of God is not with him. He has sgcri- 
ficed all on the altar of Greed und the 
eternal curse is upon him evermore. The 
veriest hod-carrier is truly rich in com- 
parison, for the hearts of his fellowmen, 
in his limited sphere, beat in friendly 
unison with his. Rockefeller is the most 
cordially hated man in America and for 
him there are no heart-beats but those 
that come in answer to the click of coin. 
Poor, old, wretched billionaire! To him 
apply with startling force the -burning 
words of the Savior: 


“For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ?” 


But what shall be said of the apolo- 
gists in clerical garb who are masquerad- 
ing as servants of the Lord? How can 
they be sincere, and, if not, how, in their 


heart of hearts and between themselves 
and their Maker, can they possibly justify 
themselves? Has wealth become so dom- 
inant in the church as to stifle conscience ? 
Is it a matter of no moment whether the 
church sets the seal of its approval upon 
methods that are condemned by all right- 
thinking people? Can there be any 
doubt whatever that by receiving the 
brazen offerings, the church publishes 
broadcast that it condones the evil, that 
is known of all men, and bestows upon 
the giver a cloak of respectability that is 
not properly his? Is it not true that, 
while thus dealing a wicked blow at in- 
dividual and business integrity and fair- 
dealing and at democratic institutions, 
these apologists are likewise undermin- 
ing the church for the interests of which 
they profess to stand? Oh, for greater 
earnestness of purpose in the faltering 
and greater strength for the weak in this 
grave crisis! It is the time of choosing 
and never were the stirring verses of 
Lowell more needed or better timed. 
Read them, weak and erring ones! And 
dare, if you are honest, to betray your 
charge! 
Cones hee seeneek to Get 


Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offers each the bloom or blight,— 
And the choice by forever 

*T wixt that pat ent and that light. 
Then to side with Truth is noble 
When we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit 


And ’t is p to be just; 
Then it is the brave man | reall 
While the coward stands aside 
Till the multitude make virtue 


Of the faith they had denied. 


Though the cause of Evil prosper, 
Yet ’t is Truth alone is strong; 
h her portion be the scaffold, 

And upon the throne be Wrong,— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the Shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own!” 


W. G. Jorrns. 
Duluth, Minn. 





SAM. WALTER FOSS: A NEW ENGLAND POET OF 
THE COMMON LIFE. 


By Rev. R. E. Brssez, A.M. 


HE ONLY important untruth I find —_ Even this bit of fun has its ethical note. 

in the writings of Sam. Walter It is indeed a keen and kindly satire on 

Foss is in the last line of his poem, “The the materialism of an old “ gone-to-seed,” 
Calf-Path,” where he says: and there are many such poems from the 


pe , - pen of our author, luminous with a gentle 
DA LERSR ONT gem wit and humor and pointing an important 
for this great humorist and philosopher moral. 


is nothing else so much as he isa preacher. But most of his work, while humorous, 
To be sure, he has written some things some of it to a very high degree, has a 
just for fun; for instance, his poem on more serious undertone and a more ob- 
“A Prosperous Couple” and this one on yjous moral purpose, and this is what I 
“An Art Critic”: call his preaching. His preaching, how- 
“Hie "s amart, our bearder ‘s emazt, say, ever, is without cant, and he is always 
‘Say he ’s almighty smart. died ; true theologically, due probably to the 
An’ what’shedo? Wall, what d’ ye think? fact that he never studied theol He 
A lecturer on art! “ear. 
A lecturer en est! Good Levil has sought for truth in the inner recesses 
An’ what the deuce is art? of his own spiritual being, has kept free 
A sary eee thi ‘ —_ —_ ~ from saubidinh and has no Proce stand- 
“What ’s art?’ I says to him one day, ard by which he must think. This has 
ne ee tae eee ees left him free to grow. The second part 
| Nor nothin’ t to eat ‘ of +o theses Sagem on “Two Gods” 
, . , . t . > . : 
‘war n't nothin’ Bt eat are 
He showed a picture t’ other day é 
That made a monstrous hit, 
A picture of a durned ol’ cow 
hey said was exquisite. 
‘How much milk does your picture give?’ 
A. ‘> bie ous > ini 
Por he ae ice ehat to say. 
*My cows give milk an’ make good steak 
t’s mighty hard to beat; 
But that ar painted cow of yourn. 
Is she good steak to eat? 
He hemmed an’ hawed an’ squirmed, and owned 
That she warn’t fit to eat. 


Git out with art! Stone i 


An’ picture filagree! 

O vittles! vittles is the stuff 
That suits the likes of me. 

Humph! art or vittles? What's your choice? 
Stone images or pie? . 
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greater God, but a greater Christ than 
most of our creeds call for. He is an 
apostle of a larger, nobler, freer manhood. 
In the opinion of the writer the poet’s 
greatest contribution to religious litera- 
ture is “The Infidel,” which appeared 
some years ago in THe Arena. The 
first stanza runs as follows: 


“Who is the infidel? °T is he 
Who deems man’s thought should not be free, 


Whe *d veil truth’s faintest ray of light 
breaking on the orden oer sight; 


From 

*T is he who 

The slighest lame on on the mind, 

Who fears lest wreck and wrong be wrought 

To leave man loose with his own thought; 

Who, in the clash of brain with brain, 

het wrong ay nen oe i 
t wro’ win an ht may 

This is the infidel. "T he’ 


This sentiment, when comprehended, 
wili work a revolution in theological think- 
ing. And here is another sentiment, 
taken from the last stanza of “ The Higher 
Catechism,” which shows the optimism 
and sublime faith of the man: 


“What is the purpose of the scheme towards which 
all time is gone? 
wets Gogat ania ge! The joy of going 


And are there any souls so strong, such feet with 
swiftness shod, 

That they shall reach it, reach some bourne, the 
ultimate of God? 

There is no bourne, no ultimate. The very far- 
thest star 

But rims a sea of other stars that stretches just as 


ar. 

There ’s no beginning and no end. As in the ages 

T fe greatest joy of joys shall be the joy of going 
on. 


Mr. Foss is. true sociologically for very 
much the same reason that he is true theo- 
logically: he has never been warped by 
studying theories. His views on the 
great social and industrial questions of 
the day are well summed up in his poem, 
“The Dialogue of the Spirits,” the last 
stanza of which implies the whole: 


“Says the Spirit of All Time: ‘In this climax of the 


Make no machine of man. 
Sr en peas ae os elo nag 


aed 3 ed clattering are as 
weseat on ee ng 


“Anu COs or in this climax of 
Sho ho mischine'of inten." 


But Mr. Foss is a philosopher as well 
as a preacher, and his philosophy is that 
of sunshine, cheer and good fellowship. 
Live and let live is his motto. Keep an 
open heart and don’t be afraid to’ show 
it; or, 


Ba? by 
senaeiow alt‘est, 
And take hie bent ond abow'it 
To every other heart.” 


He speaks out of his own greatness of 


soul when he exclaims: 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man,” 


and his sincere call to us all is: 


‘Walk ght up and say “hull 
pa ep a en y ‘hullo!” 
* ‘how d’ ye do!’ 
ow ’s the world a-usin’ you ?” 
‘Hon he ond 7 
Bring your han’ down with a whack; 
Waltz right up, an’ do n’t go slow 
Grin an’ shake an’ say ‘hullo!’” 


But this is not all of his philosophy. 
He thinks as truly and as deeply as do 
Whitman and Browning, but he expresses 
himself in the simplest form, so that even 
children can grasp his meaning. His 
poem on “The Unexpressed” is as deep 
and true as anything in “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra.” 

It has been the custom in some circles, 
while admitting the truth of all the fore- 
going concerning Mr. Foss, to neverthe- 
less claim that he is no poet, but a mere 
doggerel rhymster. This is unjust. It 
is true that he has written much hastily, 
has published some things which will 
probably be supprecsed in the final edi- 
tion of his works, but he has never given 
occasion for unkind criticism. His hu- 
mor never turns on base insinuation, but 
is always pure. He is always clean and 
wholesome even when not lofty and in- 
spiring, and he has written some things 
which entitle him to high rank as a poet. 
There are few more musical lines than 


these on “ Ownership”: 








R. E. BISBEE, A.M. 


THE ARENA 
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Scattered throughout his poems are 
many lines which show what our author 
can do with words when he tries. 

But Mr. Foss will be longest remem- 
bered for his optimism and human sym- 
pathy. The former is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in the chorus of “'The Song That 
Silas Sung”: 

“Let the howlers howl, 


And the scowlers scowl, 
And the growlers growl, 


And the gang it; 
But behind the eh - 
There ’s a plenty of light, 
And ing ’s all right, 

And I know it!” 


while his sympathy is most beautifully 
manifested in his introduction to “Songs 
of War and Peace”: 
“Who will write the best song, who will paint the 
best picture, opr 
Whose music is best ? 
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He who understands man, knows the heart of him, 
loves him 
Above all the rest. 
Put stars in song and put skies in your picture, 
mountains and seas; 
But one heart-throb that ’s tuned to the heart of a 
brother 
Is greater than these. 
Man first in your song; man first, and then moun- 
tains, 


And the woods and the seas; 
And know, while you picture the star groups of 


t, 
He is greater than these. 


What is art, what is art and the artist’s achieve 
a mes and plan? 

T is the message that ’s sent from the heart of the 
pres To the heart of a man.” 

To those interested in the personality 
of the poet it may be said that he is about 
forty-seven years of age, was born in New 
Hampshire, worked his way through 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island, became a newspaper man, wrote 
hasty poems for several years to keep the 
pot boiling, at present lives in Somerville, 
Massachusetts, where he is the very suc- 
cessful city librarian, and is right now 
patiently doing his best, though perhaps 
not most popular work, as a poet. His 
friends think that the years to come will 
show him to have been the founder of a 
new and higher order of humorous relig- 
io-ethical poetry. 

R. E, Brsses. 

Maynard, Mass. 


THE DECLINE OF THE SENATE. 


By Rosert N. Reeves. 


URING the past twenty years there 

has been a continuous demand 

for a change in the present method of 
electing United States Senators. This 
demand has not come from one class of 
people or from’ one section of the country. 
It has found expression in the platforms 


of political parties, in the resolutions of 

the national House of Representatives, in 

the petitions and resolutions of numerous 

state legislatures, and in the pages of some 

of the nation’s most influential 

and few i the 
forma- 


history of the Aaneslonn Senate, tik 
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tion, its early splendor and subsequent 
decline, will question the propriety of 
this general demand. 

No part of the creative work of the 
American Constitutional Convention of 
1787 was the subject of more profound 
study and earnest debate than was the 
formation of the Federal Senate. It was 
comparatively easy for the framers of the 
Constitution to determine the qualifica- 
tions and manner of electing the members 
of the House of Representatives, but in 
the absence of a titled class, as in Great 
Britain and continental Europe, it was 
exceedingly difficult for them to evolve a 
plan of electing the members of the 
Senate or Upper House, which would be 
radically different from that of the Lower 
House, and which, at the same time, 
would insure to the nation another, and as 
they believed, a better type of statesmen. 

The patriots who constituted the Con- 
vention of 1787 were men of the highest 
political ideals, and while every member 
of the Convention believed the new gov- 
ernment to be but an experiment, each 
builded with the hope that it would be 
more than that: that ultimately it would 
prove a government as enduring as it was 
free and equitable. 

The Senate, according to the Conven- 
tion, was to play a very important part in 
the scheme of government. It was to be 
one of the rocks upon which the govern- 
mental structure rested. The Conven- 
tion intended that their Senate, like the 
Senate of Rome, of which it was a proto- 
type, should contain the collected wisdom 
and integrity of the nation. And that 
dignity, honor and stability which tradi- 
tion has given to the more ancient body, 
they intended should be fully realized in 
the new one created by them. If the 
people, the House of Representatives, or 
the President were troubled by momentous 
and weighty questions of state, the Senate 
was to be the body to which they were to 
go for advice and counsel; and the Con- 
vention presumed that the Senate would 
always be capable of guiding aright the 
other branches of the national government. 
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Though the Convention, to a man, 
readily agreed upon the high place which 
the Senate was to hold in the government, 
and the exalted type of statesmen who 
were to compose it, the method of electing 
such a body became one of the most per- 
plexing problems before the Convention, 
and one which, more than any other, de- 
layed the formation of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The aristocratic notions of 
Europe still lingered in the minds of many 
members of the Convention who, as 
Gouverneur Morris put it, were afraid of 
the “turbulence and follies of democracy.” 
These distrustful members believed that 
the people would be subject to gusts of 
popular passion, and that the House of 
Representatives, as the popular branch, 
would be more or less hasty and impetuous 
in its legislation. They wished, there- 
fore, to place the Senate in a measure 
above and away from the people so that 
it would act not only as a check upon the 
Lower House and the people, but should 
express the sober second thought of both. 
Another element—the disciples of Jeffer- 
son and Madison—believed that the peo- 
ple should have the fullest possible voice 
in every branch of the new government, 
and the debates of 1787 show how often 
these latter statesmen clashed with their 
more aristocratic colleagues in discussing 
the qualifications of Senators and the 
manner of their election. 

John Dickinson, of Delaware, wished 
the Senate to bear as strong a likeness as 
possible to the British House of Lords, 
and to consist of men distinguished for 
their rank in life and their weight of 
property. Alexander Hamilton stated 
that the Senate should be composed of 
men of great experience whose compara- 
tive independence of popular election 
would make them an element of stability 
in the government. Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney and Gouverneur Morris be- 
lieved that Senators should represent the 
wealth of the country and that there 
should be a property qualification. “The 
Senate,” said Morris, “ought to be com- 
posed of men of great and established 
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property. Not liberty, but property, is 
the main object of society. The savage 
state is more favorable to liberty than the 
civilized, and was only renounced for the 
sake of property.” 

Against these rather patrician senti- 
ments the more democratic members 
protested. James Wilson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, favored an election of Senators by 
the people in large districts; and George 
Mason, of Virginia, one of the brightest 
minds in the Convention, declared that 
the people should never intrust their rights 
and liberties to a body of men not directly 
chosen by them. After much debate of 
this kind between the advocates of popu- 
lar power and those anxious to restrain 
it, a compromise was effected by which 
it was agreed that the Senate should 
be elected by the legislatures of the 
various states. The reasons for thus 
electing Senators was perhaps best 
stated by Hamilton in the The Fed- 


eralist: 


“Through the medium of the State 
Legislatures, who are select bodies of 
men, and who are to appoint the mem- 
bers of the National Senate, there is rea- 
son to expect that this branch will gen- 
erally be composed with peculiar care and 


judgment; that these circumstances 
promise greater knowledge, and more 
comprehensive information, in the 
National Councils; and that, on account 
of the extent of the country from which 
will be drawn those to whose direction 
they will be committed, they will be less 
apt to be tainted by the spirit of faction, 
and more out of the reach of those oc- 
casional ill humors or temporary preju- 
dices and propensities, which, in smaller 
societies, frequently contaminate the pub- 
lic deliberations. It is recommended by 
the double advantage of favoring a select 
appointment, and of giving the State 
Governments such an agency in the 
formation of the Federal Government, as 
must secure the authority of the former, 
and may form a convenient link between 
the two systems.” 
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Whether due to the system thus enun- 
ciated or to a then higher moral standard 
in the nation, or to something else, it is 
nevertheless true that the Federal Senate 
for the first fifty years of our national life 
answered fully to the expectations of 
Hamilton and his compatriots. In an 
almost incredibly short time after its 
formation it became the foremost legisla- 
tive body in the world, looked upon by 
our own statesmen and by those of Europe 
as the most impressive and dignified part 
of the American Constitutional system. 
When Alexis de Tocqueville visited this 
country in 1831 he found in the Senate 
statesmen of a high order—men who 
understood thoroughly national interests, 
and whose reputation for integrity in- 
spired and merited the confidence of the 
nation. “One hardly sees there,” said 
de Tocqueville, “a single man who does 
not recall the idea of recent fame. They 
are eloquent advocates, or distinguished 
generals, or able magistrates, or well- 
known statesmen.” And this py 
condition de Tocqueville attributed solely 
to the fact that the Senate was elected by 
an elected people. “The popular will,” 
said he, “has only to pass through this 
chosen assembly to shape itself in some 
sort, and issue from it in a nobler and 
finer form.” 

None can question the high character 
and ability of the Senate that de Toc- 
queville saw, nor criticise him for the 
praise which he then bestowed upon the 
manner of its election. The Senate that 
de Tocqueville saw and wrote about 
justified the praise of every student of our 
iastitutions. From its formation up to a 
period so late as the Civil war, the Senate 
boasted the membership of the republic’s 
greatest men—its most illustrious orators, 
statesmen and diplomats—men whose 
personal eminence gave it a moral weight 
in the nation and in the world. There 
sat the titanic Webster, holding with rapt 
attention the nations even of Europe; 
there sat Henry Clay, more brilliant than 
Webster, if less profound; there sat the 
eloquent John C. Calhoun; there sat the 
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great champion of human liberty, Charles 
Sumner; there sat the fearless and ag- 
gressive Thomas H. Benton; there, too, 
sat Douglas, Cass, Chase, Fremont, 
Seward, Corwin, Choate, Crittenden, 
Winthrop and Houston, all men whose 
personality added something to the force 
and welfare of the nation. 

From this high standard the Senate has 
deteriorated wonderfully within the last 
four or five decades. Out of a body once 
renowned for its integrity, dignity and 
intellectuality, there are to-day few, if 
any, names that will permit of a serious 
comparison with those that made the 
Senate famous fifty years ago. 

The character of the Senate as a legisla- 
tive body depends obviously upon the 
collective character of its individual 
members. If Senators are weak and 
commonplace it is but natural that the 
Senate should become trivial in its legisla- 
tion. It has become quite noticeable of 


late years that when questions of great’ 


moment press upon the country, the mem- 
bers of the Senate, instead of meeting 
the questions with dignity and energy, too 
often resort to filibustering and dilatory 
tactics for purely partisan ends; haran- 
gues, long drawn out, and full of bitter- 
ness and personalities are indulged in, and 
are permitted because of the Senate rule 
which makes it a violation of the dignity 
of the Senate for a Senator to interrupt or 
abridge the speech of another. Because 
of such conduct at critical times when 
sound legislation is imperative, the Senate, 
as a legislative body, has become ineffect- 
ual, especially in the enactment of those 
laws whose value depends upon their com- 
pleteness and decisiveness. Instead of 
improving, therefore, upon the work of 
the Lower House, the Senate in most 
instances now perverts and obstructs the 
legislation of that branch of Congress, 
and keeps it busy thwarting the schemes 
of a body which it was intended by the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 it 
should look up to for advice and council. 
It is for this reason that the House of 
Representatives, as well as the people, 
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has ceased to look to the Senate for those 
fruitful expositions of issues which 
formerly made the United States Senate 
so powerful. 

In dignity and in legislative ability our 
modern Senate when compared with that 
of fifty years ago seems to have lapsed 
into a state which someone has aptly 
termed, “conservative demagogism”; 
and that mature wisdom of the nation, 
that “ sober second-thought ” hoped for by 
the framers of the Constitution, has be- 
come more or less of a tradition. 

But there is another and a far more 
serious charge brought home to its doors. 
It is charged with being the most corrupt- 
ible element in our national political sys- 
tem. It was ex-Speaker David B. Hen- 
derson, of the House of Representatives, 
who a few years ago declared the Senate 
to be always the body upon which great 
corporate interests concentrate their ef- 
forts to defeat proper legislation. And it 


is because an increasing number of men, 
allied with corporate interests, are finding 
their way into the Senate, that that body 


is unfortunately becoming known as a 
corrupt body, not alone to Americans but 
to those foreign statesmen and writers 
who in recent years have given our insti- 
tutions some attention. James Bryce in 
his great work, The American Common- 
wealth, comments repeatedly upon the 
growth of corruption in our Senate; and 
William E. Lecky, in a later work, 
Democracy and Liberty, refers to this 
phase of American politics and says that 
the taint of personal corruption in the 
American Senate is greater than in the 
British House of Lords and in most of the 
Upper Houses of Europe. 

Another evidence of the decadence of the 
Senate is the increasing number of rich 
men who are finding their way into that 
body. This fact deserves more than 
a passing notice because, if we examine 
the history of earlier republics, we find 
that their decline was coéval with the 
growth of wealth in their legislative 
bodies. The great Roman Republic 
was doomed when its rich citizens began 
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to creep into the Senate, coveting a place 
there merely for the rank and honor it 
was supposed to bestow upon them. 

The Senate has often been referred to 
as a “Millionaire’s Club.” Professor 
Bryce even went so far in describing its 
personnel as to pointedly say: “Some are 
Senators because they are rich, some are 
rich because they are Senators.” And 
there is some excuse for these expressions. 
If one takes the trouble toe go over the 
hiographies of Senators as published in 
the Congressional Directory, and notes 
the number of bankers, capitalists and 
rich corporation lawyers, one is very apt 
to believe that the possession of great 
wealth is almost as necessary before one 
can enter the Senate as is a certain heredi- 
tary rank necessaiy in England before 
one can enter the House of Lords. Nor 
is it difficult to understand why rich men 
seek thus to invade the Senate. In the 
first place, the Senate under the present 
system of Senatorial elections, is easy of 
access; and in the second place;.it is in 
our government the nearest approach 
to an official aristocracy. A seat in the 
Senate gives to the man of wealth, his 
wife and his children a certain official 
precedence that cannot be had in any 
other office outside of the Presidency. 
Besides, the term of office is for a longer 
period than that of any other elective 
office, requires less labor, and is sure, how- 
ever poor one’s statesmanship, to secure to 
a certain extent the eye of the public. If 
we are to have an aristocracy of wealth 
this is all very well, but if the Senate is to 
take a serious part in the affairs of the 
nation the desire for mere social distinc- 
tion must be laid aside. 

The most cursory observer can readily 
see wherein the Senate of to-day differs 
from that of half a century ago. Our 
modern Senate is not dignified, not wholly 
incorruptible nor particularly intellect- 
ual. It is no longer a united body of 
statesmen that stand sturdily together in 
the interests of liberty and good govern- 
ment. But to what must we attribute 
this decline of the Senate? Do we not, 
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after all, find that the primary cause of its 
decadence lies not so much within the 
Senate as outside of it? Has not the 
legislative system of electing Senators, 
which the Constitutional Fathers sup- 
posed would be the means of elevating it, 
been the cause of its decline? The sys- 
tem of electing Senators, which drew such 
generous and deserving praise from de 
Tocqueville, has not been able to with- 
stand the pressure and machinations of 
latter-day politics. The state legisla- 
tures of to-day are vastly different from 
those of a hundred, or seventy-five, or 
even fifty years ago. The great increase 
in national wealth, the rise of great cor- 
porations, and the purely commercial 
tendencies of the nation have produced 
temptations from which the early legisla- 
tors were at least free, if they were not 
impregnable to them. These new con- 
ditions the framers of the Constitution did 
not foresee; and while they sought to 
guard the Senate from the effects of hu- 
man passion and national waves of emo- 
tion, they forgot to guard both the state 
legislatures and the Senate from the 
effects of human avarice. 

There is scarcely a state in the Union 
that has not begun to regard with alarm 
the decline in the quality of its legislators; 
and when we call to mind the fact that 
with this decline there has been a cor- 
responding decline in the character of the 
United States Senate, we must admit, 
however reluctantly, that there is some 
sinister relation between the two; that in 
some way the state legi and the 
Federal Senate each add something to 
the corruption of the other. President 
Roosevelt once stated that he had, after 
sitting in three New York legislatures, 
concluded that about one-third of the 
members were always open to corrupt in- 
fluences. P in this respect the 


ibery and scandal that reach the ears of 
the public from time to time prove that 
the legislatures are too often under the 
control of men whose judgments are sub- 
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servient to political bosses, to political 
machines, and to the gold of unscrupu- 
lous men of wealth who wish to dabble 
about in the rather perilous sea of national 
politics. ‘The scandalous proceedings in 
the legislatures of New York in 1881, in 


Indiana and New Jersey in 1887, Wash-. 


ington and Wyoming in 1892, Kansas in 
1898, Oregon in 1882 and 1895, Ohio and 
Montana in 1898, and the recent scandals 
in Delaware, prove to what an extent 
candidates for the Senate will corrupt 
legislators in their efforts to secure an 
election. 

Theoretically, the legislative system of 
electing Senators is excellent. One 
would suppose that a body of statesmen 
elected by an elected body would be of a 
higher type than one elected directly by 
the people. But this system, extolled by 
Hamilton and de Tocqueville, has failed 
because of the manner in which it has 
been employed, and the uses to which, 
under present conditions, it is capable of 
being devoted. 

Outside of the fact that the present 
system of legislative elections is bringing 
about a decline of the Federal Senate, 
there is still another way in which that 
system works harm. Two sessions out of 
every three in the various state legisla- 
tures are called upon to settle a senatorial 
controversy. At such times the candi- 
date for the legislature that is to elect a 
a Senator often becomes a mere puppet in 
the hands of his managers. His nomi- 
nation is secured for him, his campaign 
expenses are secretly paid, and voters are 
urged to cast their ballots for him regard- 
less of his qualifications, in order to insure 
the election of this or that man for United 
States Senator. State affairs are conse- 
quently lost sight of and men are elected 
who know little or nothing of the legisla- 
tive wants of the state they are supposed 
to represent. 

The legislative system of electing 
Senators has broken down. Time has 
proven that the public will, instead of 
being purified, as the Constitutional Con- 
vention supposed, by passing through the 


of the Senate. 


legislatures, has, on the contrary, been con- 
taminated by such procedure. It is not 
now the people but the legislatures that 
are to be feared. Our national interests 
are becoming day by day more complex. 
New conditions, hitherto unthought of, 
are arising, but our Senate is becoming 
less capable of meeting these new con- 
ditions. Instead of progressing it is 
retrogressing. And so long as the selec- 
tion of Senators depends upon the state 
legislatures it is safe to say that the moral 
fiber of both will continue to weaken; 
and, instead of solving the problems that 
present themselves, we will be more deep- 
ly involved in new ones. Some remedy, 
therefore, must be devised and applied 
that will bring back that seriousness of 
thought which once was and should 
always be the spirit of the Senate. If no- 
torious fraud and corruption continue to 
exist in that body, if the partisan motives 
of the politician, and the mercenary mo- 
tives of the trader continue to influence 
its proceedings during the next fifty years 
as flagrantly as they have during the past 
fifty, the Senate will become a menace and 
not a protection to our institutions. Ifa 
reform is to be brought about in the 
Senate, if the highest statesmanship in the 
country is to be again enlisted in that 
body, it can be done only by abolishing 
legislative elections and giving the choice 
of Senators over to a direct vote of the 
people. 

Many attempts have already been 
made, both by the Lower House of Con- 
gress and by many of the state legisla- 
tures, to bring this reformation about. 
The legislatures of Idaho, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, New 
York, Oregon and Wisconsin have at 
various times expressed themselves in 
favor of a popular election of Senators. 
In California, Iowa, Illinois, Georgia and 
Nebraska the people have already voted 
formally against the present method. In 
Georgia and Nebraska an ingenious at- 
tempt has been made to evade and in a 
measure defeat the provisions of the Fed- 


eral Constitution, by having the people, 
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when they vote for members of the state 
legislatures, also express their choice for 
United States Senator. But this is only 
a moral force, as the members of the legis- 
latures are in no way constrained to vote 
for the man whom the people desire to 
have elected Senator. 

The present method of electing Sena- 
tors is in direct opposition to the spirit of 
of our institutions; and the people are 
justified in demanding, as they have been 
doing, the right to speak only through 
Senators of their own direct selection. 
A century of progressive national life has 
proven that the American people can 
safely be trusted with this power which 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
denied them. 
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A popular system of electing Senators 
would elevate the state legislature and the 
National Senate. It would free the legis- 
latures of a duty that now interferes with 
their functions, impairs their usefulness, 
and increases their liability to corruption. 
As to the Senate, the best ability in the 
country would again find its way into that 
body. We would have more Lincoln and 
Douglass debates and less secret caucus- 
ing and political dickering; and the mil- 
lionaire would thus be prevented from 
buying and the political boss from forcing 
his way into a National legislative body 
that should always be dignified, intelligent 
and incorruptible. 

Rosert N. REEvEs. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


THE DIVORCE QUESTION: A LAWYER’S VIEW. 


By Ernest Date Owen. 


HERE is just now an epoch of di- 
vorce agitation. This agitation 
is mostly due to the clergy; and naturally, 
therefore, takes its trend from the clergy- 
man’s point-of-view. Naturally, also, the 
public press largely reflects the action of 
those who make themselves busiest in the 
movement, falls in with the edge of the 
strongest current, and floats in its general 
direction. 

The lawyer, however, comes directly 
in contact with the very living and prac- 
tical thing itself, and ought to be heard 
in the general movement towards a solu- 
tion of the question. The assistance he 
may be in suggesting what his experience 
leads him to say, is based, not only on 
cases actuaily brought and tried, and that 
become public, but on the scores of in- 
stances where men and women lay bare 
before him their innermost lives for his 
counsel—instances of which the world, 
and even the clergy, know little. 

The marital relation is the most im- 
portant thing on earth. It is the very 


material out of which humanity is formed. 
Its influence upon the direct parties to 
the relation is stupendous—its effect upon 
the children they bear is beyond all cal- 
culation. Church, law, the various forms 
of ethical promulgation are all puny fac- 
tors, as formative of society, compared to 
the characters which the individuals of 
humanity bring with them into their lives 
at the start. And the thing that controls 
such individual characters is the relation 
of the parents to one another physically, 
mentally, morally, and in their relative 
and reciprocal actions. 

The responsibility of influencing this 
reciprocal relation, therefore, is so high, 
its proper adjustment is of such trans- 
cendant importance, that we must avoid 
unripe conclusions, narrow action, or 
such as is based on any fundamental ex- 
cept it be the result of all views, all expe- 
riences and all natural considerations. 

There are two distinct and different 


points from which the subject is regarded : 
The ecclesiastical and the sociological. 
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First: As to the ecclesiastical view. 


We may assume that the general cler- 
ical insistance is that there should be but 
one cause for complete divorce, involving 
the right to remarry; and that that should 
be what is known as the “ statutory cause.” 
This view is based on the Bible teaching. 

But clearly, what is the Bible teaching 
—assuming it to be authoritative ? 

God gave out the law through Moses 
(Deuteronomy, 5: 31). One of these 
laws was (Deuteronomy, 24: 1-2): 


“When a man hath taken a wife and 
married her, and it comes to pass that she 
find no favor in his eyes, because he hath 
found some uncleanness* in her; then 
let him write her a bill of divorcement and 
give it in her hand and send her out of his 
house. 

“@. And when she is departed out of 
his house, she may go and be another 
man’s wife.” 


But Christ taught (Matthew, 19: 8, 
9, 10 and 11): 


“8. Moses because of the hardness of 
your hearts suffered you to put away your 
wives; but from the beginning it was not 
so. 
“9. And I say unto you, whosoever 
shall put away his wife except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, 
coramitteth adultery: and whoso mar- 
rieth her which is put away doth commit 
adultery. 

“10. His disciples say unto him, if the 

*The word “uncleanness” (Hebrew “ervah” 
used in the text means only, a “blemish” or “fault,” 
and does not mean i i 
derstood 
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case of the man be so with his wife, it is 
not good to marry. 

“11. But he said unto them, All men 
cannot receive this saying, save they to 
whom it is given.” 


The law, then, as given by God through 
Moses is changed by Christ. An article 
like this does not afford space to go into 
the details of differences in various texts. 
That in Matthew is the most liberal so 
we choose that to rest our conclusions 
upon. 

By the Mosaic law a man who finds 
“some unseemly thing” or “fault” in his 
wife writes out a “bill of divorcement,” 
hands it to her and the thing is done. By 
this God-given law no legal proceeding 
was necessary. The man formed his own 
unhampered opinion, and in ten minutes 
he put into effect the ceremony. No 
cause was necessary except something in 
her which he construed as “ unseemly.”’ 

It will be observed, too, that the right 
rested entirely with the man. The wo- 
man was entitled to no divorce. She had 
no right even to resist it under any cir- 
cumstance. 

It will be noticed further that by divine 
direction the woman was given the written 
evidence expressly to enable her to re- 


marry. 

Thus stood the ecclesiastical situation 
for many centuries, and until about two 
thousand years ago. 

When Christ came to teach, he changed 


the rule. Let us see just to what extent. 
We find in one particular only. 


sondern diente der | 
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That a man might “ put away his wife” 
—that is, might give her a “ bill of divorce- 
ment”—is expressly recognized in the 
text in Matthew. 

No change was made, either, from the 
Mosaic rule that no cause other than a 
“fault” or “blemish” or “unseemly 
thing” in her was necessary to justify it. 

No different provision was made, either, 
in the condition that the man’s personal 
and incontestable conclusion justified 
the act. 

The woman’s status of negativity in 
the transaction also remained un 
in those cases where the husband chose 
to act. 

But one new element was introduced— 
that the man was forbidden to remarry, 
unless he exerted his prerogative of di- 
vorcement for one especial cause. It 
may be inferred that in that case he could 
remarry. 

Whether the woman who has been 
divorced could remarry without sin is left 
to individual interpretation. She is not 
by this text included in the prohibition in 
terms. If she be prohibited, it is only by 
a reflex result from the situation in which 
her husband finds himself. Might it not 
be argued that having no voice in the 
matter, no right, and assuming no respon- 
sibility, she is absolved from any recip- 
rocal accountability ? 

An exact and literal construction of 
the Christ-given law, then, is: First, a 
man may divorce his wife without any 
legal or other authoritative interference. 
Second, the cause must be any “ blemish,” 
“fault” or “unseemly thing” which, in 
his own bosom, he may conclude is suffi- 
cient justification. Third, that the wo- 
man has no reciprocal right to a divorce 
for any cause whatever. Fourth, that a 
man may remarry if the cause of divorce- 
ment is one specially, but not otherwise. 
This is the Bible mandate—no cleric 
could be found to promulgate it to-day. 

These results cannot be attributed to 
carelessness of expression on the part of 
the law-giver. No rule was ever enjoined 
by Deity through Moses, or by Christ 
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after, of more practical importance than 
this. Nor can it be claimed Christ’s 
mandate is incomplete and that it is not 
intended to cover these various phases of 
the question, because it is expressly aver- 
red to be a change of the original law, and 
in any respect in which a change is not 
declared, the original must stand unal- 
tered, as the command of Deity. 

It may be assumed no one would urge 
to-day the literal execution of this eccle- 
siastical law as it stands. And therefore 
the question at once arises, in what way 
and to what extent should it be enforced. 

Viewing the situation fairly in the face, 

ing it frankly, this law must be class- 
ed with some others that by a sort of com- 
mon consent are not even attempted to 
be put into practical execution. 

Christ said: “And him that taketh 
away thy cloak forbid not to take thy coat 
also” (Luke, 6:29). And “of him 
that taketh away thy goods ask them not 
again” (Luke, 6:30). This, of course, 
means not to resist stealing. 

Christ said: “Resist not evil. But 
whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also” (Mat- 
thew, 5:39). This means to permit 
oneself to be assailed without resistance. 

Christ said: “ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth.” 

Yet we have laws against stealing. 
From the Pope of Rome to the modest 
trustee in the Baptist church there is not 
one, we may venture to say, that if a thief 
should attempt to steal his clothing but 
would seize him if he could and turn him 
over to the authorities. And every right- 
eous Christian would applaud the act— 
thieves only would deprecate it. We have 
laws against assault and battery. From 
end to end the clergy, and the whole Chris- 
tian world, would contest and return an 
assault, physical prowess permitting. 
And laying up treasures upon earth is the 
special care of the law, and is the rule 
from the su and costly Vatican to 
the humblest Christian devotee. 

Why, then, thrust forward for enforce- 


ment this particular text with a promi- 
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nence so far beyond those others? And 
in the vehement demand by the clergy 
for such enforcement, insist upon the part 
restrictive and abandon the parts per- 
missive. 

Even if we shall assume to partition 
the text and enforce one element, reject- 
ing the rest (a presumption certainly), 
why not so enforce it only as far as the 
present practical conditions warrant, as 
in the case of those other laws that are 
permitted to sleep in abeyance, or are 
openly disobeyed. 

If the rule once prescribed by God him- 
self became wrong by a change in civili- 
zation—if being right once, later it be- 
came antiquated by an alteration in con- 
ditions—may it not be so with the still 
later teaching of Christ? Js it not so? 
Is it not to be conceded universally that 
to permit a man so unceremoniously to 
“put away his wife” is not now to be 
thought of ? 

If so, then let us not insist upon this 
text as the exclusive mentor by which to 
determine the most important sociological 
question in the world. 

Pause, Christian teacher! Be sure you 
are making no mistake when, upon this 
text, you condemn thousands—hundreds 
of thousands—of innocent victims of 
marital outrages to a life-long torture, 
compared to which death would often be 
a sweet and blessed relief. Be sure you 
are right beyond question before you 
adopt as unquestionable a rule to control 
this subtile, this intricate relation of men 
and women—a relation that overshadows 
in importance every other element for the 
good or evil of humanity. Aye, pause 
before you press the iron into the hearts 
of countless mothers that will brand their 
children to which fold they shall belong 
—the criminal or the godly. You are 
making humanity—realize your trust! 


Second: As to the sociological view. 


A little American law has been made 
on the ecclesiastical theory much modi- 
fied, allowing but the one cause for divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii (absolute), with the 
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right to remarry; and a divorce a mensa 
et thoro (from bed and board)—a mere 
separation without the right to remarry— 
for some other causes. But, notwith- 
standing the text of the New Testament, 
almost all the states of the Union allow 
absolute divorce for a number of other 
causes, and permit remarriage. The 
law in the United States regards marriage 
as purely a “civil contract” or a “ domes- 
tic relation” or a “civil institution,” not 
recognizing it as a “ divine institution.” 

In most of the states of the Union the 
law is based on sociological expediency 
rather than on ecclesiastical considera- 
tions. The general elevation and welfare 
of humanity, untrammelled by any au- 
thoritative text, is the usual basis of leg- 
islation. The one consideration, how- 
ever, to which it would seem every other 
should yield the supreme place—the con- 
ditions under which the race should be 
procreated—seems to be the remotest to 
enter into the current contemplation of 
the subject. The results on children 
already born receive measurable atten- 
tion. But that problem of infinite im- 
portance—under what conditions shall 
the race be born—seems little, if at all, to 
enter into ecclesiastical or legislative de- 
termination. 

Yet it needs only to be stated that men 
and women reflect effectively upon their 
offspring their own harmonious or in- 
harmonious reciprocities. A child whose 
prenatal development is couchied in har- 
monious influences must be born better 
than the one whose formative period is 
spent in a bed of burrs. It does not re- 
quire argument to establish that the re- 
ciprocal influences of a husband and wife 
must of necessity dominate and give- di- 
rection to such development. 

This consideration, then, should ob- 
viously be given the very first place in the 
problem of binding men and women to- 
gether, or of separating them, by authority 
of law—there is none more important 
for the welfare and elevation of humanity. 
This consideration, too, can not be limited 
to the coarser and more truculent cases 
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of marital wrongs, but must be extended 
to those subtler and more intricate ani- 
mosities that daily pour gall into the soul 
by drops. 

Another consideration of the gravest 
sociological import is that involving the 
right of remarriage after divorce. 

In those states where divorce a mensa 
et thoro (a separation without annulment) 
is allowed, these, of course, act as a con- 
tinued bar to remarriage during the two 
lives. In some other states, it is appar- 
ently becoming regarded as good form 
to prohibit the remarriage of divorced 
persons for a given period. Sometimes 
this is confined to the one in fault. 

It may be presumed that no one seri- 
ously thinks that temporary prohibition 
will materially check what has come to 
be called the “divorce evil.” It is appar- 
ently more as a crude clod thrown in front 
the wheel, which obviously will not stop 
it, but only give it a jolt. While, here 
and there, and with a certain class of per- 
sons, a divorce might be thus averted, 
with the overwhelming mass of men and 
women seeking divorces, their purpose 
is one of such vital and profound import- 
ance that remarriage or not would be 
unnoticed even as an impeding clod. 

Prohibition of remarriage involves two 
questions. First, its moral effect. Sec- 
ond, its fairness, and results to the inno- 
cent one of the two. 

The moral effect is too obvious to re- 
quire us, in a short article such as this, to 
enter into the detail of the authorities who 
have discussed this aspect of the problem. 
We have but to imagine a case of the aver- 
age man and woman deeply and con- 
fessedly enamored of each other, con- 
stantly in each other’s company, eagerly 
longing to be married but prohibited by 
a statute, to determine without much re- 
flection whether such prohibition is cal- 
culated to foster general morality and to 
subserve the best sociological interests of 
the community. Ordinarily the law en- 
courages marriage as being wholesome 
in all respects.’ It will not permit a man 
to devise his own property so as to restrain 
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it, even in his children. Is it less whole- 
some for persons divorced? In fact, 
does not this particular phase of our 
crusade against divorcement make the 
devil grin? The question is a serious 
one. 

But, second, upon what rule of pro- 
priety or necessity do we extend this pro- 
hibition to the one innocent of any fault ? 
Suppose a case: A young woman believ- 
ing in a man who seems fair—possibly 
urged by her parents or advisors—mar- 
ries him. He afterwards becomes habit- 
ually drunken. He beats and pollutes 
her. If she remain his wife, she must 
subserviently rear children whose souls 
and bodies the infection of his alcoholism 
is apt to brand with some mark, perhaps 
demoniacal. Suppose her blameless— 
aye, a refined and high-minded girl de- 
graded to the mire. Advise her, Minis- 
ter of Christ! Advise her, Sociologist! 
Tell her first that having made a mistake 
—not by any fault of hers, with the advice 
possibly of her father and her mother— 
she must continue to her death living one 
long misery in shame and po ; that 
she must submit to be beaten; she 
must bear moral degenerates; because 
it is disgraceful to be divorced. Or, if 
not that, then tell her she may be divorced ; 
but, with her children clinging to her, 
alone, broken in body and spirit, she must 
refuse the extended hand of an honorable 
man to make her and hers a home; and 
by this grind on to the end. She is not 
at fault. Not the weight of a feather 
falls upon her conscience. Nay, she has 
clung to all the good life left her. But 
she is the one to suffer—in the great agony 
of helpless love for her children, she must 
live on crucified. 

It may be some law ecclesiastical or 
sociological makes this advice sound and 
wholesome. If so, it is inscrutable. 
This is not an extreme or exceptional case. 
Such are about us everywhere, in variety 
of detail, by the scores of thousands. 

Apart from the two foregoing sociolog- 
ical considerations, there are many that 
should receive the most deliberate, ex- 
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haustive and profound consideration. 
Consideration, without the taint of big- 

or prejudice. And yet one can not 
but be astonished with what superficiality 
this whole most delicate and difficult 
problem is handled in pulpit and legis- 
lature. Sweeping generalization, plat- 
itudes and some choicely-worded stereo- 
typed phrases about the “divorce evil” 
seem to fill the popular measure of its 
illumination. 

Recently an article was published in a 
popular American magazine extolling 
without stint the Canadian law of divorce, 
on the principal ground that it is so very 
expensive to obtain a divorce there that 
so few are granted as to be almost none. 
Among other requirements, the applicant 
must appear in person at the Canadian 
capitol. The comparatively great num- 
ber granted under the American laws 
were invidiously compared to this record. 
This means that if one has money for 
expenses in Canada, and can travel, he 
or she should have a chance at a divorce, 
but one too poor to pay, or unable to 
travel, must be tied for life to anything, 
no matter how beastly or outrageous. It 
would seem no further comment on the 
Canadian system is required. 

In fact, the term “divorce evil” inter- 
preted, seems to mean that too many are 
granted. Perhaps there are, but perhaps 
not, in the main. Who knows this? 
Has any society or individual investigated 
the subject? This is the very question. 
It should not be begged. More facts, 
more data, more scrutiny; and less 
phrases, less undigested superficiality are 
required as a basis for wise action. 

For instance, there is but one state in 
the Union where no divorces are granted, 
South Carolina. What is the result 
there? It stands alone as the state where 
it has been found necessary to limit by 
law the amount of his estate a man may 
will away from his wife to his concubine. 
In one case reported in its Supreme Court, 
where a man brought a negress into the 
home whom he treated as his wife, he and 
she insultingly degrading the legitimate 
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wife into a secondary position in the 
household, the wife was found remediless 
except to exact a support. 

A book rather than a short paper would 
be required to treat the whole subject. 
The purpose of this article is simply to 
point the query whether doctrinaire and 
and popular outcry against the “divorce 
evil” is not crude, undiscriminating and 
careless. Whether the greater danger 
does not lie in the adoption of undigested 
rules, legal and social, calculated not only 
to inflict unmerited cruelty on thousands 
of victims, but of doing the community 
immeasurable harm. 

- Perhaps we may dam the stream. But 
may it not overflow into the creation of a 
pestilential swamp breeding social and 
physical disease? The highest skill in 
sociological engineering should be brought 
to bear upon the problem—it is receiving, 
at best, a crude and unscientific empiri- 
cism. 

That divorce laws are abused in many 
cases may be assumed. That is only 
reason for greater perspicacity in their 
adoption, not cause for their abridgment. 
Ministers abuse their cloth, but they 
should not be expurgated. Doctors often 
kill where they should cure, but they 
should not be exterminated. ‘The laws 
for the collection of just debts are often 
abused—are daily made the means of 
desperate oppression—but they should 
not be annulled. Marriage itself is often 
made a sensuous curse, and yet it is, in its 
essence, the very keystone to bind into 
the arch of safety the whole structure of 
society. Shall we abolish that because 
it is abused ? 

A hundredfold more important is the 
problem of marriage than that of divorce. 
Let reformers apply themselves to finding 
a remedy for the “evil” of inconsiderate 
and unintelligent marriages—let public 
opinion, advisers and parents cease pre- 
cipitating ill-boding —and the 
divorce question will take care of itself. 
“ But that is another story.” 

Ernest Date Owen. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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IS GOD RESPONSIBLE FOR THE AMERICAN OCCUPA- 
TION OF THE PHILIPPINES? 


By Samus. Brazier. 


N THE Arena for May I read with 
amazement and indignation the Rev. 
Dr. Pentecost’s shameful attempt to lay 
the blame for this nation’s infamous 
crimes in the Philippines on Almighty 
God. “The providence of God and not 
our own desires placed us in these islands,” 
we are told—a statement which surely no 
one believes. We entered into an un- 
necessary war with Spain, declaring to 
all the world that we did not seek any 
addition of territory. When in the pros- 
ecution of that war our fleet destroyed 
the Spanish fleet at Manila, our chief 
ruler proclaimed that “forcible annexa- 
tion would be criminal aggression.” At 
that time the Filipinos were our allies and 
codperated with us against the Spaniards 
who still held Manila. At that time also, 
before our forces landed, the trade of the 
islands, the courts of justice, the schools, 
the churches and other institutions were 
in peaceful and prosperous operation 
under an organized government that was 
universally accepted and obeyed. The 
Spaniards were expelled and the Filipino 
government was in possession of every 
part of the islands except Manila. The 
providence of God then directed us to 
turn traitors to our allies, to tread down 
their established government in fire and 
blood, to slay one hundred thousand of 
the inhabitants and to establish a govern- 
ment of our own. In carrying out this 
work for God we adopted the water-cure 
and other modes of torture; our soldiers 
were directed on one occasion to kill every 
Filipino over ten years of age; women 
and girls were outraged and sometimes 
left exposed and unconscious on the pub- 
lic streets. The spirit that animated the 
authors of the war was well expressed by 
that military officer who declared that 
he would kill half the inhabitants and 
and then civilize the rest. 


But these execrable crimes and cruel- 
ties are not chargeagle to us: they are 
part of the plan and providence of God. 
He sent us to the Philippines. “These 
islands were thrown into our hands,” 
just as the silver belonging to the family 
that is invaded by burglars is thrown into 
their hands. We were the innocent 
agents of Divine providence. Dr. Pen- 
tecost “sees the hand of God” in it all. 
God was unable to carry out the designs 
of His gracious providence without the 
codperation of traitors, torturers, thieves 
and murderers. Verily, Dr. Pentecost’s 
God would make a fine devil. He in- 
cites nations to become international 
burglars and to perpetrate all the crimes 
inseperable from needless invasion of 
another’s territory. Dr. Pentecost car- 
ries to its brutal, logical conclusion the 
theory that God governs the nations of 
earth just as a human governor directs the 
affairs of a country over which he rules. 

In this great universe one power alone 
can reign eternally: that is the power of 
Righteousness. This assurance follows 
from the recognition of the great truth 
that law everywhere must ultimately pre- 
vail. The miseries and crimes of man- 
kind are the natural and inevitable results 
of neglected or violated law. Every in- 
dividual unit in society, as much as every 
material atom, is subject to unalterable 
and inexorable laws. Out of material 
chaos has sprung order and beauty. The 
blind, opposing forces of the material 
world find their equilibrium in law and 
order. Just as true and just as certain 
is it that the moral forces of the world 
will find their equilibrium in Right. No 
other issue is possible. The trend of this 
universe is toward final Good. Vastly 
more subtile and intricate are the forces 
that govern the conduct of men than those 
that govern the conduct of atoms. But 
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the natural social laws which determine 
the conditions of human society are not 
less certain and inexorable than are ma- 
terial laws. It is the duty of men—the 
noblest duty to which the human mind 


What of the Italian Immagrant ? 


can devote its powers—to discern those 
natural social laws on which the pros- 
perity and happiness of mankind depend. 
SaMUEL Brazier. 
Boston, Mass. 


WHAT OF THE ITALIAN IMMIGRANT? 


By Fo.ieger Barker, 
Secreiary of the American Land Improvement and Silk Culture Association. 


FTER the ever-present and vital 

question of the relationship be- 

tween capital and labor, there is no 

other one question more momentous or 

of greater importance to our people than 

that of what we shall do with our foreign 
immigrant. 

Until recently the immigration ques- 
tion has not assumed grave or disquieting 
proportions, for in a country of such 
vast proportions as the United States 
and peopled with a citizenship of such 
unparalleled progress, energy and ability, 
there was not only room for all, but an 
actual need for more people, because of 
the insufficiency of labor. The one cry 
of our early national life was for addi- 
tional labor. The demand for workers 
greatly exceeded the supply furnshed by 
the natural growth of our population, 
and to meet this demand the over- 
crowded countries of the Old World 
were drawn upon. 

No serious student of history or of 
natural conditions can doubt but what 
this influx to our shores of the foreign 
element has been of vast material and 
national advantage and has permitted 
America to assume its present position 
in the affairs of the world. And it were 
well to-day, now that conditions are 
changed and the cry of “Put up the 
bars and shut out the immigrants,” is 
heard on all sides, for our people to con- 
sider the history of our past in the light 
of the labor and achievements of our 
foreign-born citizens; for any legislation 


aimed at general exclusion of foreign 
immigrants in the future would neces- 
sarily prove a terrible blow to our national 
life and to the prosperity and advance- 
ment of our people. 

While the old-time necessity for im- 
migration no longer exists, it is idle to 
claim that there is no room, work or 
opportunity for those who seek our shores 
in search of a new fatherland. Indeed, 
there are many occupations that the 
native American refuses to follow, but 
for which many foreigners show great 
aptitude. Wise and equitable immigra- 
tion laws are assuredly required, for the 
time has come when certain restrictions 
are just and necessary. No one ques- 
tions but what the criminal, the diseased, 
and the contract-labor classes should be 
prohibited from entering our country. 
It might also seem wise to enact laws 
against foreigners who come to our shores 
only temporarily, having no intention of 
remaining and becoming citizens, for 
those thus coming have no real interest 
in our country or love for our institutions 
and traditions, and America calls to-day 
more than ever before for citizens whose 
first and only allegiance and love are for 
our common country. There should 
also, I think, be a certain educational 
test and qualification; but beyond such 
amendments to our present immigration 
laws no barriers should be raised. 

It is not enough, however, to welcome 
the right kind of immigrants to our shores. 
Wise and far-seeing statesmanship no 
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less than high humanitarian considera- 
tions call for the adoption of sane ‘and 
practical measures which promise as 
rapidly as possible to transform these 
penniless immigrants into thrifty, wealth- 
producing and independent American 
citizens. . 

The congestion of the foreign element 
in our largest cities is perhaps the most 
serious feature of the immigration prob- 
lem to-day. Having had personal knowl- 
edge of and relations in a business way 
with our large and growing Italian popu- 
lation, I feel that a discussion in which 
I shall be able to give the actual experi- 
ence in relieving urban congestion, in so 
far as it relates to the Italians, may be 
valuable as indicating how the problem 
of the superfluous foreign population can 
be partially if not chiefly solved in a 
manner altogether advantageous and 
creditable to the republic. 

The work of the American Land 


Improvement and Silk Culture Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, among the Italians, 
was undertaken after careful thought 


and study of the conditions and status 
of the race by the gentlemen interested 
therein, who saw a favorable opportunity 
for the union of business interests and 
civic philanthropy. It was evident that 
the greatest danger to our entire citizen- 
ship, and the greatest curse to our Italian 
population, lay in the fearful crowding 
and congesting of the Italians in the 
cities of our country, where like flocks 
of sheep they had the poorest of homes 
and the smallest of chances to succeed in 
life and become law-respecting and in- 
telligent citizens. Practically the entire 
Italian population of our country is 
crowded into our larger cities, such as 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Centered around New York City alone 
are upwards of 800,000 Italians. 

Anyone familiar with the tenement- 
house and slum districts of our great 
cities knows the terrible curse and 
of this over-crowding; knows that right 
here is the gravest question of our 
foreign population, and that when a way 
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is discovered to sclve it, then indeed one 
of the greatest victories of social ethics 
will have been achieved. 

At the outset it is necessary to under- 
stand the people with whom we have to 
deal, and next it is important to assist 
them to openings that will call into action 
their best endeavors and tend to make 
them as rapidly as possible thrifty, in- 
dustrious and independent American 
citizens. In my labors I have found the 
Italians to be a race inherently industri- 
ous, thrifty and tireless. They are with- 
out doubt the most frugal among the 
Europeans who come to our shores. 
They live on less and save more than any 
of the citizens with whom we have to deal. 
Above all else, they take kindly to 
agriculture; they love the soil, and like 
the true artists that they are, they throw 
their soul into whatever work appeals to 
them. 

Now right here is the crux of the 
problem: What shall we do with the 
thousands of Italians living in crowded 
districts, who by reason of their cram 
condition are a menace to the health and 
well-being of the community? Given a 
chance to work, the Italians have proved 
their willingness and desire to be in- 
dustrious, peaceful and good citizens. 
But crowded in unhealthy city tenements, 
under the control of soulless corporations, 
or worse—that of the petty contractor 
and the infamous “padrone” system, 
they who have been forced through cir- 
cumstances from family, friends and 
native land, and who are now compelled 
to go hither and thither at the beck and 
call of the “boss,” while (to our shame 
be it admitted) they are looked down 
upon and held up to scorn and derision 
by our people, are environed by circum- 
stances inimical to the development of a 
high order of citizenship. Nor is it sur- 
prising if under such circumstances the 
hot southern blood now and then breaks 
out in violence which reflects to the 
serious disadvantage of the entire Italian 
race. 

My work among the Italians has shown 
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me that while they are as a race simple- 
minded and often grossly ignorant, still 
they are quick and eager to learn and are 
thankful to be permitted to take their 
place as free men with a common country. 
While over-suspicious, as is always the 
case with a people that has been crushed 
down and oppressed for generations and 
kept in ignorance and poverty, they are, 
when once their faith and confidence are 
gained, trustful and faithful to those 
whom they believe to be their friends. 
In business their record is a good one, for 
while they are close, sharp and careful 
to an extreme in business dealings, still, 
when once the bargain is agreed to they 
live up to its terms and conditions with a 
scrupulous regard and commendably 
_ honesty. 

As I have said, the Italians are above 
all agriculturists and tillers of the soil. 
This fact and a knowledge and under- 
standing of their racial proclivities and 
conditions, suggests the solution of the 
problem, which is to get the Italians 
away from the cities and out into the 
country and onto the land. Put them ina 
way to work for themselves as independ- 
ent citizens, away from the crushing and 
demoralizing influence of “bossism” and 
all its attendant horrors and evils. How 
to do this is the serious question; yet my 
investigations and labors among the 
Italians have demonstrated that this 
work can be easily done when understood 
and properly handled. 

I have found the Italians thrifty, 
frugal and industrious to a degree that 
is beyond the comprehension of the 
average American; therefore out of his 
daily wage the average Italian saves the 
larger part. This money is often wasted 
and lost or dissipated in various ways, 
because the poor fellows do not know 
what to do with it or how to invest it. 
Our effort to interest them in the land, 
to enable them to become land-owners, 


and thus independent and self-respecting, 
has met with the most surprisingly 
gratifying results. The Italians have 
displayed a passionate longing to avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered. 
Few Americans, I imagine, begin to 
understand the Italian’s love for the soil 
—his longing and desire to his 
own little plot of land. The joy and 
thankfulness of many of them who have 
come under my direct knowledge, when 
they have become possessed of land and 
know that they are land-owners, is at 
once childlike and pathetic, beautiful 
and inspiring. The fact must not be 
lost sight of that in Italy such opportunity 
does not exist, save in a limited way, and 
poor returns for labor and heavy taxes 
and military service have crushed all 
real incentive to work and effort. 

Those Italians who have gone upon the 
soil have within a very short time trans- 
formed their land into garden-spots and 
have availed themselves of all that 
nature offered in a remarkable degree. 
On small plots of ground I have seen 
large families not simply exist, as other 
peoples do, but grow rich and prosperous. 
It is a fact that the average Italian, with 
his little saving of five hundred or a 
thousand dollars, has frequently earned 
two or three times that sum annually 
after he has had access to the soil. 

In a future paper I shall dwell some- 
what at length on the results that have 
followed these efforts at practical coloniza- 
tion of the Italians on the plan which 
makes them independent land-owners, 
as I believe that the success which has 
attended these efforts will tend to quickly 
solve one of the most serious problems 
confronting our people, and solve it in 
a way that shall make for the glory and 
prosperity of the republic. 


Foucer BARKER. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





AN ACCIDENT OF BIRTH. 


By May Irene Copincer. 


ISITORS meant no good to the little 

household of Ivan Paulsen,—in- 
deed it is seldom that the sound of per- 
emptory knocking does not bring fear to 
the heart of the peasant of Glauston when 
it is heard upon the door of his hut. So 
when a sharp blow upon the entrance was 
heard, the mother who occupied the bun- 
dle of straw that formed the bed in the 
corner of the room instinctively drew 
closer to her the babe newly born, and 
the child of about four years who had 
been resting at her feet was not too young 
to cower into the darkest corner of the 
hut. 

The knocker was impatient, however, 
and the door was thrown open admitting 
two men heavily cloaked. The tallow- 
dip gave little light, but even to the peas- 
ants it was evident that the visitors were 


of some degree of prosperity. 


“This is the place,” said the taller of 


the twain. 

“And here is the child,” answered his 
companion. Neither paid any more at- 
tention to the man who stood shrinkingly 
before them than if he had been an ox or 
agoatinastable. The taller man walked 
to the bed and bending down threw back 
the rags that covered the man-child nest- 
ling warm against his peasant-mother. 

“Is the boy healthy ?” 

“Yes,” was the quivering reply. 

The man lifted the naked babe in his 
arms and looked at him. The child be- 
gan to whimper. “Here, Doctor, come 
and examine him.” 

The short man carefully noted every 
limb, every feature. 

“He is a perfectly-formed infant,” he 
said at last. 

“These serfs! To them come the 
hearty children!” Then turning to the 
peasant at last: “We need this child and 
have come for him now. If you will give 
him up without any trouble, this is yours,” 


throwing a purse on the floor; “if you 
make any trouble we shall find a way to 
quiet your tongues. And I warn you, 
there must be no gossip of it afterwards.” 

The woman drew herself off the cot 
and along the floor to the man’s feet. 
“He is my child; oh, give me my child,” 
she cried. 

“Hush, Anna; my lord has given us 
gold. My lord will be kind to the child 
for whom he pays so much gold; we must 
not displease my lord.” 

“That is a sensible man,” 
taller man. “And to prevent any of | 
your neighbors gossiping, we will send’ 
to you to-night a dead child, which you 
must say is your own, and bury.” With- 
out more parley the babe was wrapped 
in a long cloak and was carried away 
from the place of its birth. 

“Would it not be best to make sure of 
silence? There is danger as long as those 
people live,” said the Doctor, when once 
again the pair were in the carriage that 
had been waiting for them a short dis- 
tance from the hut. 

The elder man smiled grimly. “That 
will not be forgotten, but we must move 
slowly. There are many who would be 
only too glad to hear the faintest whisper 
of to-night’s work. The Princess listens 
to all the nurse tells her, and if Katrina 
thinks we mean her cousins ill she will 
play us false and we are lost. 
first remove Katrina, which is not now 
an easy matter, and then the dead child 
must be buried by these people.” 

But Ivan Paulsen was wise, and before 
the morning broke, dragging his wife 


said the 


along, he was making his way to the softth.. 


Even the powers brought to bear upon 
the task could not single him out from the 
peasantry with which he herded. 

“Dost know who it was?” he asked 
his wife; “The Grand Duke Oyara, the 
great minister of the Prince of Glauston.” 
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But she only moaned, “My babe, my 
babe!” 


About thirty-five years after Ivan Paul- 
sen sold his child to the mysterious vis- 
itors, a kind-faced, brown-haired and 
brown-eyed man was pacing up and down 
a small room in the winter palace of the 
ruler of Glauston. He was in deep 
thought. The only other occupant of 
the room was an elderly man with white 
hair and beard, who, as the younger man 
strode backward and forward, watched 
him with furtive, crafty expression. 

“Surely, your royal brother will under- 
stand,” he said at length; “he will know 
that the people are crying for an heir; that 
every day your Royal Highness has no 
son the country is in grave peril; and he 
will surely see that in justice to your peo- 
ple and to the future of the nations of 
Europe,—of the world,—that you must 
form another alliance.” 

“Tt is not your custom to plead for 
justice to the people, my royal cousin,” 
answered the younger man. “That is 
never mentioned when the taxes are to be 
increased. As for the remainder of your 
argument, it is hard to tell what is right. 
There is one thing you have forgotten, 
however; it is justice to myself and to 
the woman whom I love, and who I know 
before God will always be my wife. That 
an heir to the throne has been withheld 
has been a sorrow to me,—to us both. 
But I will not consider a divorce—at 
least not for some time. I do not wish 
the matter to be mentioned to me again; 
it is displeasing. Is there anything else 
you wish to tell me?” 

“No, your Royal Highness; the slight 
disturbances continue, but they are mere- 
ly the work of the unruly students. They 
will soon be suppressed, and they are not 
worth the serious attention of your Royal 
Highness. If there were an heir to the 
throne, your Highness, the people would 
be more settled and these outbreaks would 
not occur. But, now,——” 

The mild expression left the eyes of the 
younger man. 


“I think, my Lord Duke, I said that was 
a matter not to be broached again. As 
for the outbreak among the students, do 
all possible to placate the people. My 
poor people! I wish I could do some- 
thing to mitigate the discontent that is 
continually showing itself. Be as gentle 
as possible, and we do not wish to have 
too much display of the military.” 

“T will see that everything is quiet in 
a day or two. Since the unfortunate 
death of your uncle, it is wise to show the 
people that we deal with a powerful 
hand.” And the elder man bowed him- 
self from the room. 

When he had gone the younger man 
sighed wearily. He walked to a little 
table standing near a window and leaning 
heavily upon it, gazed out into the inner 
court of which the window commanded 
the view. It was only a few minutes, 
however, before, following a slight knock, 
a woman entered the room. She was 
very tall, with a face that resembled the 
lily, so colorless and wax-like it seemed, 
while her two eyes appeared like coals 
set below her pallid brow. She walked 
softly up to the dejected figure before the 
window and placed one hand lightly 
upon his shoulder. 

“What has our cousin to say to-day; 
something to trouble you, I fear?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, he goes over old matters,” he 
answered. 

A cloud passed over her brow. “Your 
ministers advise another alliance?” she said. 

He clasped her hands in his and looked 
into the sorrowful face. “Let not that 
worry you,” he said. “The advice comes 
from those who fear to see my brother in 
my place, and has no weight with me. 
What is troubling me greatly is the news 
he brought of another uprising among 
the people. My poor people! I some- 
times feel I should do something more 
for them, but I cannot. I am not callous 
towards their sufferings and their wants, 
as are my ministers and those with whom 
I claim kinship; but there is that in me 
that prevents me asserting myself. I 
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am afraid, and cower before the men I 
should rule. I am almost afraid to voice 
my sympathy for the people. There is 
something, some influence that makes 
me a coward. I do not seem always to 
have ruled. I am even afraid to demand 
a full accounting and knowledge of affairs. 
But, what have you been Going this day ?” 

“Tt has been a busy day. I have been 
directing the women in their work of 
making bandages for the soldiers. ‘There 
is an old woman, a cousin of your old 
nurse, Katrina, who came to the castle 
to-day with a huge bundle of lint, anxious 
to send it away for the sake of the ‘ Little 
Ruler,’ she said. So you see, my hus- 
band, there are some of the people who 
love you. I told her she might remain 
and work with the other women. But, 
hark! what is that noise?” 

From afar came a sound as of a great 
body of people approaching. There was 
at first only a suggestion of a sound; then 
was borne to the ears of the listeners a 
rumbling, then loud, incoherent cries, and 
then a mighty shouting, rising and falling 
as in tumultuous waves. Motionless, 
the man stood in the center of the little 
study. Upon his face was a puzzled 
expression,—fear, anger, curiosity. ‘The 
woman swayed slightly and a great fear 
was in her eyes. 

““Whatisit; what dothey want ?” hesaid. 

As if in answer to his query, the door 
opened and the Grand Duke, who but a 
short while before had left the apartment, 
entered hurriedly. 

“Your majesties must not leave this 
wing of the building,” he cried. “The 
devil has broken loose, and you may be 
in great danger.” 

“What do they want here ?” the Prince 
asked. The suddenness of the event had 
dazed him. 

“They are calling for you; demanding 
to see the ‘ Little Ruler.’ They are crazy. 
They think that a personal appeal to you 
will remedy their fancied wrongs. 
you appear it will be sure death. There 
are Nihilists in that mob. I have sent 


| for the military and they will be dis- 


patched in a short while. You must not 
move from here; the castle is in a tur- 
moil, and even the guards cannot be 
trusted.” , 

“ But if they call me I must go to them.” 
The Prince made < few steps towards the 
door. 

But the Princess caught his arm as he 
stepped from her side, and half-dragging 
him back, she implored him not to expose 
himself to the mob. 

“They have no respect for your crown,” 
she said, “and you have no heir.” 

The man turned to the little table,— 
the little table that had seen so many of 
his struggles,—and sinking into a chair 
he buried his head in his hands. The 
sounds continued, now louder, now softer 
as if hushed to listen to some speech and 
then breaking out with redoubled _fury. 
At times the words could be 
then all was turmoil and confusion of 
sound. The group in the study listened 
for the clatter of horses’ feet that would 
announce the arrival of the regiments. 

Suddenly the door leading into an inner 
apartment opened, and an old woman 
rushed into the study and stood disheveled 
and breathless before the little assembly. 

“God of our fathers,” she cried, “ you 
are in danger. There is a man who 
wishes you no good; he is hunting for 
the ‘Little Ruler.’ I saw him pass the 
door where we women were working. I 
know him; he means no good. There 
are no guards; they have gone; they are 
afraid; oh, hide, save yourself; he is try- 
ing to find you!” Her warning was 
scarcely in time. At the moment the 
stranger entered. One hand was slightly 
raised; but with a bound wonderfully 
agile for one so infirm, the old woman 
seized his hand and held it in a vise-like 

Sp. 

“You dare not; you dare not,” she 
cried. “My son, oh, my son; you are 
aiming at the life of your brother. That 
man is as truly my son as are you. Oh, 
my God, would you murder your broth- 
er?” 


A deadly silence fell upon the room for 
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a moment. The man’s hand dropped 
nerveless to his side. The Prince stood 
as if turned to stone; only the Grand Duke 
moved, and he had turned a deadly pale. 

“It is a lie,” he said; “the woman 
raves. She and the man are both crazy.” 

“Tt is no lie,” the old woman cried. 
“You know it is no lie. Thirty-five years 
ago you came to my cottage and bought 
my child. I searched for him after my 
husband died. I did not promise not to 
do so, and he is my own flesh and blood. 
Katrina told me where he was before you 
murdered her,—she served you too well, 
did Katrina. I have watched him many 
times, along the roads, in the streets, and 
I have prayed for him. Can you look at 
the faces of those two men and say they 
are not brothers? It is not a lie; it is my 
child, and God has heard my prayer for 
he has given to me to save this, my eldest 
son, from staining his hands with the 
blood of his brother. But, oh, a curse 
has been placed on me for selling my son. 
My babe, my babe!” 

“Does this woman tell the truth?” 
The Prince turned to the Grand Duke, 
pale and trembling now, for he saw the 
story was believed, wild though it was. 
and he saw his ruin before him. The 
man who had placed the changeling on 
the throne of Grauston could hope for 
no mercy from those whom his act had 
deprived of rights. 

“Yes, it is true; but, by God, we took 
the wrong child,” he said, turning like a 
cofnered rat, but with a grudging admi- 
ration for the tall Nihilist with fire and 
determination in his demeanor, fierce of 
eye and strong of jaw, who stood with 
affrighted expression gazing at his gentle- 
faced counterpart. 

In that moment the King died and the 
man of the people was born. 

“You did not take the wrong child. It 
has been by no volition of my own that 
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I have been placed in this position. A 
Will greater than my own or yours has 
given into my hands responsibilities. I 
have not known why I felt these sym- 
pathies, why I was unlike those with 
whom I claimed kinship. Hitherto I 
have shirked my responsibilities, but 
from to-day I am King of the people. I 
have no heir, and when I die the throne 
will go to the house of which I have 
thought myself a member. But until 
then, my peasant-blood will rule over a 
peasant-people.” For a moment his 
glance rested upon his wife, and as if in 
answer to a question, she advanced to- 
wards him and placed her hand in his,— 
the hand of the daughter of a line of kings. 

“You have refused to desert me,” she 
said, “and I love you.” 

“My brother,” he said, looking at the 
man who but a few moments before had 
his hand turned against him, “we have 
one mother, and in our different places 
we can work for one people. The world 
will believe me the Ruler, you will know 
me the peasant. As for you,” turning 
to the Grand Duke who, trembling, was 
watching the scene, “you will be safe 
enough as long as you maintain the si- 
lence you have kept for so long, and obey 
me. It will pay you nothing to tell of 
your deception. You have given to me 
the great responsibilities of a ruler; to 
forswear them now will ruin my already 
bleeding country. And, thank God, you 
have not taken from me a man’s sympa- 
thy for my people!” 

The sounds outside grew more tumul- 
tuous. In the distance could be heard 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs. The soldiers 
were coming. 

“Go stop the regiment, and tell the 
people the ‘Little Ruler’ is coming to 
them.” 


May Irene Coprincer. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Opper, in New York American.. 


(Reproduced by special permission of W. B. Hearst.) 


Cuorvus :—“ WAIT TILL THE CLOUDS ROLL BY!” 
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Gage, in Philadelphia North American. McCutcheon, in Chicago Tribune. 
SITTING FOR A NEW PORTRAIT. 





THE COUNTRY SEEMS TO BE FULL OF IT. 
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Bush, in New York World. 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMBS. 
(See ‘“‘In the Mirror of the Present.”’) 


Bengough, in The Public, Chicago. 
“ STRIPPED !"" 


Warren, in Boston Herald. 
THE EAST THREATENS TO ABSORB MORE 
“WESTERN METHODS.” 


Bushnell, in Lebanon (Pa.) Evening Report. 
AFTER THE STORM. 
The Russian Peasant’s Vision of the Future. 
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Rogers, in New York Herald. 
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A MASTERLY RETREAT. Cory, in New York World. 


“HOLD ON TO HIM, GROVER; I'LL SOON BE 
cies READY FOR HIM!” 




















May, in Detroit Journal. McWhorter, in St. Paul 
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EDITORIALS. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


1. A MORAL LEADER OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


HE RECENT death of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore removes from earth one of 
the last members of that noble band of moral 
heroes who awakened the sleeping conscience 
to the enormity of the slave curse and who 
after the emancipation of the black man and 
the preservation of the Union became promi- 
nently identified with almost every important 
advance movement for the elevation of human- 
ity, the development of the individual and the 
increase of the happiness of all the people. 

In the stirring days of that moral renaissance 
that awakened the sleeping nation and which 
was led by Garrison, Phillips, John Brown, 
Whittier, Lowell, Theodore Parker and 
Charles Sumner, Mrs. Livermore became an 
important factor, throwing into the battle for 
human freedom all the ethical force of early 
womanhood—a womanhood whose intellect- 
ual strength was only surpassed by her exalted 
moral enthusiasm. She was the most inti- 
mate friend of the noble woman who became 
the wife of Wendell Phillips. When the war 
broke out she was quick to tender her aid and 
performed invaluable services to the Union 
cause. Neither praise nor blame ever influ- 
enced her, for with her conscience was some- 
thing unspeakably sacred and the call of duty 
was ever divine. The following stanzas from 
the poem composed by the eminent Unitarian 
divine, Rev. Edward A. Horton, and read at 
her funeral, voice a just tribute to the noble 
leader whose lips are silent now: 

“Praise now, once more, that fearless mind ; 

Crown, still again, that sense of right; 
Bring tributes rare for words and desds 
That guided souls into the light. 
Her voice was moved to tones of 

wrong in places Fig: 


To catch the beuabhen 208 od sigh. 
She loved her home; no place more dear; 


Yet home-love gave her to see 
The world-wide woes in human lives, 


That toil and groan and are not free. 
With tireless zeal, of dauntless days, 
She trod heroic pathways long ; 


no power availed 
To quench her faith, or hush her song. 


There is nothing that the republic to-day 
needs so sorely as men and women of the moral 
fiber of Mrs. Livermore—apostles of duty who 
place the cause of humanity above all thought 
of material gain, individual advancement or 
personal comfort. She has from us, 
but the influence of her life, like that of Gar- 
rison, Phillips and John Brown, like that of 
Jefferson, Adams and Hancock in an earlier 
day, and like that of Eliot, Pym and Hampden 
in the day of England’s sorest need, will prove 
a source of unfailing inspiration to the young 
men and women of America who to-day are 
awake to the sacred and august demand of the 
new moral renaissance now dawning in the 
republic—the oncoming battle against the 
despotism of privileged interests and corruption 
that threatens the very life of free institutions. 


Il. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. 
LIVERMORE. 


Mrs. Livermore was one of the earliest and 
most valued contributors to THe ARENA. 
From the inception of this magazine she and 
her loved husband were among its staunchest 
friends and we doubt if anything she ever 
wrote was stronger or more thought-compel- 
ing than some of her essays for this magazine, 
notably her masterly defence of woman’s suf- 
frage entitled “Centuries of Dishonor.” 
Among the most delightful and highly valued 
hours of our editorial life are those spent in 
converse with men and women who have help- 


and die, smitten with death at the vital springs 
of life. Both, though idealists and dreamers, 
possessed that living faith which transforms 
dreams into actualities; that faith which man- 
ifests itself in noble works. 

On one occasion we remember Mrs. Liver- 
more coming into our office, her face illumined 
with that rare, sweet smile that one sees at 
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times only on the face of the moral enthusiast. 

“T have come to tell you, Mr. Flower, how 
much Mr. Livermore and I enjoy THe ARENA. 
It makes me feel as though I were young again; 
it is so instinct with the spirit that made Bos- 
ton a moral storm-center when Garrison was 
the most abused man in the city and Wendell 
Phillips had exiled himself from the social 
circle that had formerly hailed him as a leader, 
because he chose to side with God against 
wealth, convention, the church and the state.” 

“Tell me,” we said, “something of those 
glorious days which were so vibrant with moral 
enthusiasm as to inspire Lowell’s ‘Crisis.’” 

And then for almost an hour she recounted 
incident after incident of those days which 
tested the true worth of young and old. We 
remember that she dwelt particularly upon 
the life and character of Wendell Phillips and 
his wife, who, she explained, was her most 
intimate girl-friend. 

“She was a tower of strength to Wendell,” 
she exclaimed. “I remember that on the 
memorable night when Faneuil Hall was 
crowded to protest against the assassination 
of Lovejoy at Alton, Illinois, Mrs. Phillips was 
confined to her bed. Indeed, she was an in- 
valid all her life. The attorney-general of 


the state, as you doubtless know, was strongly 


pro-slavery in his inclinations. He was a 
typical politician of that day and he had rep- 
resented Lovejoy as dying as the fool dies. 
He had compared the mob that murdered 
him to such patriots as Adams and Hancock. 
Strange to say, such was the pro-slavery sen- 
timent in Boston that this amazing speech 
was wildly applauded. Wendell Phillips had 
come to Faneuil Hall without intending to 
speak, but the slander of the dead by the at- 
torney-general and the defence of the assassina- 
tion of Lovejoy so stirred the young lawyer that 
he made his way to the platform amid storms 
of applause and hisses. In the course of 
his speech he uttered the following notable 
words: 

“*Sir, when I heard the gentleman lay down 
principles which place the murderers of Alton 
side by side with Otis and Hancock, with 
Quincy and Adams, I thought those pictured 
lips (pointing to the portraits in the Hall) 
would have broken into voice to rebuke the 
recreant American—the slanderer of the dead. 
The gentleman said that he should sink into 
insignificance if he dared to gainsay the prin- 
ciples of these resolutions. Sir, for the senti- 
ments he has uttered, on soil consecrated by 
the prayers of the Puritans and the blood of 
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patriots, the earth should have yawned and 
swallowed him up.’ : 

“These remarks created a perfect pande- 
monium. For a time it seemed that he was 
in imminent peril of suffering the same fate 
that had been meted out to Garrison a short 
time before by a well-dressed Boston mob. 
Amid the tumult some representative of that 
class that is always eager to bear evil tidings 
set out post-haste for Phillips’ home to inform 
the invalid of the imminent danger in which 
her husband had placed himself. Mrs. Phil- 
lips’ eyes flashed with the light of the enthu- 
siast. She called for pen and paper and has- 
tily scribbled a note which she imperatively 
commanded the messenger to take as speedily 
as possible to her husband. The messenger 
supposed it was a plea to him not to endanger 
his life. Instead it contained this laconic 
message: ‘Wendell, do not yield an inch!’” 


On one occasion Mrs. Livermore was talk- 
ing of the future life. “I not only firmly be- 
lieve in another life, but I feel that we are com- 
passed by guardian angels, and if we are re- 
ceptive they are often able to helpfully impress 
us,” she remarked, and then continued: “I 
have had some strange personal experiences 
that I do not often relate, because people are 
apt to misinterpret them. One of these oc- 
curred some time since. I was on the train 
traveling in the state of New York. It was 
at night. There were only a few passengers 
in the coach. I was the only person in the 
front part of the car. I remember that it was 
a bright, cool, crisp night. I was feasting on 
the beauty of nature as seen through the car- 
window, for the moon was full and the land- 
scape very beautiful. The lights in the homes 
and the lights in the sky seemed to have chal- 
lenged each other, one witnessing of human 
love, the other of the love of the Divine Mind. 
I was musing on these things when suddenly 
a voice, thrilling in intensity, spoke in my ear. 

““Move to the other side of the car, quick! 
quick !! QUICK!!!’ 

“I sprang up. No one was near. Most 
of the passengers were sleeping, but I rushed 
to the other side of the car and had barely 
fallen into my seat when with a terrible crash 
our car reeled almost off the track and the side 
of the end of the car where I was sitting a 
moment before was crushed and splintered. 
Sitting where I was, I was thrown down and 
somewhat bruised, but had I been seated where 
I was when the voice spoke to me I should have 
been crushed and killed.” 
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OUR REAL RULERS: NOT KINGS, BUT CORRUPT CORPORATIONS. 
THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM WOULD RESTORE THE GOVERNMENT TO THE PEOPLE. 


Drawn by Ryan Walker expressly for Taz Arena. (See Editorial.) 
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To Mrs. Livermore, God, religion and the fut- 
ure life were living realities, and though Unitar- 
ian in her views she did not hesitate to condemn 
the shortcomings of the ministers of that faith. 

“When the Channings, Starr-King and 
Theodore Parker were great powers in 
the Unitarian pulpit, that church was a 
mighty moral force, an aggressive power for 
righteousness in state, home and individual life; 
but to-day I often feel,” she observed, “that 
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Unitarianism is dying of intellectual dry-rot.” 

No one could be with Mrs. Livermore with- 
out feeling that he was in the presence of one 
who believed in the aristocracy of the soul, 
the conscience-guided peerage whose members 
in all ages have led humanity up to the spirit- 
ual Alps and through whose leadership every 
great victory for right, justice, freedom and 
truth has been won over slothful convention 
and sordid self-concern. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF PRIVILEGED INTERESTS THROUGH 
MACHINE-RULE. 


(See Cartoon by Ryan Walker.) 


N HIS striking cartoon drawn expressly 
for this issue of Tae Arena Mr. Ryan 
Walker has given an impressive illustration 
of political conditions since the money-con- 
trolled machine has become dominant in 
American politics. The railroads and other 
public-service companies, the trusts and the 
Wall-street speculators and representatives 
of that reckless so-called “high finance” of 
which the recent Equitable Assurance scandal 
is a typical example, conspire with party bosses 
and machine manipulators, and as a result the 
boss becomes rich and the machine-leaders 
receive in the form of campaign contributions 
all the money desired for the most extensive 
manipulation of election returns and to satisfy 
the appetites of the rapacious “workers” as 
the henchmen of the machine are called. On 
the other hand the people are saddled with 


dishonest, incapable or dummy misrepresent- 
atives, the creatures of privileged interests and 
the machine, bound only to fealty to their 
masters in a battle between civic weal and 
clean and good government on the one hand 
and the rapacity of soulless corporations and 
privileged interests on the other. 

This cartoon should be studied by every 
voter, as it offers the true explanation of why 
the United States Senate is going to fight any 
effective measure to give the people relief from 
railway extortions. The Aldriches, the Spoon- 
ers, the Platts, the Depews, the Knoxes, and 
numbers of others are the representatives and 
the henchmen of the railways and other privi- 
leged interests which are exploiting and plun- 
dering the people. In this cartoon we also see 
the real explanation of why we are to-day in 
the midst of a reign of graft and corruption. 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION CAMPAIGN IN DELAWARE. 


N DELAWARE an important direct-leg- 
islation campaign is in active progress 
under the wise and able management of the 
Hon. Francis I. DuPont, president of the Di- 
rect-Legislation League of the state. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution of Delaware it will be 
impossible for the people to enjoy the benefits 
of direct-legislation until the Constitution is 
amended,—something which requires six years 
to accomplish. There is, however, nothing 
to prevent an advisory Initiative and Refer- 
endum, and during a recent session of the 
Delaware legislature a number of the leading 
Single-Taxers and some other prominent citi- 
zens under the guidance of Mr. DuPont con- 
ducted a vigorous campaign for the securing of 
the passage of the bill and submitting to the 
people the question of accepting or rejecting 


the measure for the advisory Initiative and 
Referendum. The bill was introduced into 
the Senate by a leading Republican member, 
and passed that body with eleven yeas and four 
nays. In the house it was unanimously carried. 
The measure was then signed by the Governor, 
and will be voted upon this autumn. 

Great credit is due to the Hon. J. Z. White 
of Chicago, Ill., a prominent Single-Tax lec- 
turer, for his efficient service in explaining 
Direct-Legislation to the members of the two 
branches of the legislature. 

It is a notable fact that wherever Direct- 
Legislation is clearly, ably, and tactfully pre- 
sented, it appeals to all high-minded and 
thoughtful citizens who are not interested in 
measures that are detrimental to the public 
weal. 





IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


THE PRESIDENT, MR. MORTON AND THE RAILROADS. 


Ruecep Morar Courace THE SUPREME 
DemAND oF THE PRESENT. 


O EVENT of recent months has oc- 
N casioned us deeper regret than the 
action taken by President Roosevelt in the 
Santa Fé case and his amazing and almost in- 
credible letter to Paul Morton. It is our pro- 
found conviction that in this affair the president 
has not only aided the law-defying railroad 
officials more efficiently than all their hench- 
men in the Senate, in the public press and else- 
where could have done, but he has also dealt 
the most severe blow to civic morality and the 
orderly operation of justice through the courts 
that has been dealt by a popular leader in 
many years, the evil effect of which will be so 
far-reaching and so paralyzing to the rising 
spirit of civic righteousness that it calls for 
more than passing notice; for the sincere 
friends of pure and free government have no 
greater difficulty to contend against than the 
confusion in the public mind regarding moral 
ideals, due to the compromising with sin, cor- 
ruption and dishonesty by statesmen, editors 
and clergymen, where personal friendship, 
intimate business relations or the desire to 
reap pecuniary advantage obscure the funda- 
mental moral verities and lead to condonation 
or defence of the conduct of certain persons 
who otherwise would be severely and justly 
condemned. 

We are in the midst of a period of civic 
awakening. After a time of moral stagnation, 
during which corruption, graft and various 
forms of dishonesty have flourished in political 
and business life, the conscience of the people 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific is being awak- 
ened. A moral renaissance is presaged if 
statesmen who claim to be ethical leaders, and 
the clergy, will show anything like the moral 
courage and devotion to high ideals that have 
marked the real leaders in every great advance 
movement that has lifted civilizations and 
nations in the past. 

While the true statesman will always place 
the interests of all the people and the demands 
of justice above all personal motives or senti- 


ments of friendship, a time like the present 
makes it peculiarly important that the highest 
order of moral courage should be exercised by 
those to whom the people look for leadership 
and example. One of the gravest dangers that 
threatens free institutions to-day is the growing 
disregard for law, born of the increasing con- 
viction or rather knowledge that though the 
poor and weak and those without strong social 
influence or large means, who commit crime, 
are pretty certain to receive the full penalty 
prescribed by law, the rich and powerful can 
usually evade punishment or at least escape 
with fines that to them are of trifling import- 
ance. There is absolutely no danger to-day of 
a rich man who is in favor with the great cor- 
porations being convicted of any crime or mis- 
demeanor, if he is innocent. Indeed, the 
evidences of criminality must be of the most 
positive, conclusive and overwhelming char- 
acter to make it impossible for the rich and 
powerful to defeat justice through technical- 
ities, delays or the intervention of powerful 
officials. These are facts that should be borne 
in mind when considering President Roose- 
velt’s action in the Santa Fé case. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE CASE AND THE 
POINTS INVOLVED. 


In order to have the salient facts of the case 
clearly before the mind of the reader, we give 
below a summarizing statement written by the 
Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript and published June 22d in that 
journal. We make this quotation because the 
Transcript is probably the most influential ad- 
ministration paper in New England, and its 
Washi correspondent has ever been ex- 
themely favorable to the president. Hence 
there can be no charge of a bias against Mr. 
Roosevelt in the following account of the re- 
ception o/ his act, coming as it does from an 
able t conspicuous for his friendly 
attitude toward the president. 


“When Attorney-General Moody requested 
Judson Harmon and Frederick N. J to 
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examine carefully the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the matter of un- 
lawful rates and practices in the transportation 
of coal and mine supplies by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Company and 
‘to recommend what character of proceedings 
the evidence justifies, and against whom the 
same should be taken to secure vindication of 
the law,’ the action was universally acclaimed. 
Because of Secretary Paul Morton’s previous 
connection with the Santa Fé it was felt that 
the Administration had done a courageous 
thing. Messrs. Harmon and Judson were 
recognized as men of eminent legal ability and 

of characters and reputations for 
integrity that would give weight all over the 
country to their findings. 

“It was assumed from the character of their 
instructions and the wide discretion allowed 
them, that whatever recommendations they 
made would be put into effect by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Indeed, it was generally be- 
lieved that the object in naming them was to 
have an impartial investigation and to relieve 
the Administration of any criticism in case 
their findings showed that proceedings need 
not be brought against Paul Morton for any 
acts believed to be violations of the Interstate 
Commerce law. 

“When the news leaked out that the two 
special counsel had reached certain conclu- 
sions, which where not shared in by the attor- 
ney-general, the assumption became prevalent 
that the point of disagreement was whether or 
not proceedings should be brought against 
Mr. Morton, at that time Secretary of the Navy. 
This assumption, it now develops, was accurate. 
In the public mind, at least, the one vital fact 
in the whole question was whether or not it 
was to be judicially determined what share 
Paul Morton had in the law-breaking practices 
of the Santa Fé Railroad. The correspond- 
ence between Messrs. Judson and Harmon and 
’ Attorney-General Moody, and the promised 
statement regarding the retirement of the two 
lawyers from further employment in the case 
has been awaited with the keenest interest. It 
was known that the hitch concerned Paul 
Morton and much curiosity was felt to see how 
the Administration would devise a plan for 
further proceedings which would give assur- 
ance to the critical public that a ‘square deal’ 
was as much in favor when it struck at friends 
as when it proved to their advantage. 


“Keen disappointment is professed by some 
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of the Administration’s friends that Messrs. 
Judson and Harmon were not allowed to carry 
out their plan of action. It is felt that Mr. 
Moody and the president have made a tactical 
error of the first importance in vetoing the de- 
sire of the special counsel to bring proceedings 
individually against Paul Morton, President 
Ripley and the other managing officers of the 
Santa Fé road. For men against whom there 
is not ‘one scintilla of evidence,’ or, ‘a shred of 
testimony,’ it is pointed out, require a lot of 
defending from the highest sources in the land. 
This question was asked on every hand to-day: 
If Mr. Morton and the other officers of the 
Santa Fé were not guilty of any law-breaking, 
why do they permit such strenuous efforts to be 
made to prevent the courts from establishing 
the fact beyond a doubt? Rightly or wrongly, 
it was argued, Mr. Morton and the others have 
been convicted by public opinion, and for their 
own satisfaction, if they have done no wrong, 
should eagerly seek a clean bill of health from 
the courts. 

“Mr. Moody consented that proceedings be 
brought against the corporation, but would not 
allow any action to be taken against Mr. Mor- 
ton and the other officers, alieging that no legal 
evidence had been taken before any court 
showing that they knew of the illegal practices 
of the corporation and declaring that no ‘accu- 
sations’ should be brought against the officers 
until such evidence was at hand. 

“The special counsel rejoined that they did 
not purpose making accusations, but to allow 
Mr. Morton and the other officers who might 
be involved, an opportunity for ‘explanations.’ 
They pointed out that this secret arrange- 
ment of the Santa Fé Railroad with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company involved the 
carriage of hundreds of cars per month, and 
that the concessions from the established rates 
must have amounted to about a million dol- 
lars for the two and one-half years during 
which they were granted. They said it was 
incredible that this scheme was devised and 
carried out by any authority but that of the 
chief officers of the railroad company, who 
were in contrel of its traffic department; and 
that it was a duty of each and all of these offi- 
cers to see that the injunction was obeyed. 

“Paul Morton as vice-president of the 
Santa Fé had direct charge of the traffic of the 
corporation. In his letter to President Roose- 
velt he says: ‘My own connection with the 
case was to see that the traffic was secured to 
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the Atchison rails, and after that details were 
left to subordinates.’ 


“Advising against Mr. Moody’s suggestion 
that action be brought only against the rail- 
road company, they [Messrs. Harmon and 
Judson] declared: ‘The corporation might 
plead guilty to what it would claim to have 
been a mere technical violation of law, and 
escape with a fine, thus in effect barring us 
against further steps against the individuals 
really guilty of violation of the Court’s order, 
as the door to further investigation would thus 
be closed. The real violation of the Court’s or- 
der is by the individuals acting in their corpor- 
ate relation, as has been uniformly recognized 
by the courts, and it is for that reason that in- 
junction orders against corporations always 
run, as in this case, against their officers and 
agents also. (See Thompson on Corporations, 
section 6,450.) It necessarily follows, there- 
fore, that when there is proof of the violation 
of the Court’s order by a corporation defen- 
dant, some individuals are chargeable with the 
wrong, and they are presumably the officers in 
charge of the corporate business involved. We 
deem it of importance to the interests of the 
Government, and as a judicial precedent, that 
this principle of individual responsibility for 
corporate action should be insisted on as essen- 
tial for the enforcement of the judicial power 
in this the first important case, wherein the 
remedy of injunction is enforced by the Gov- 
ernment against a railroad company, under 
the Interstate Commerce act.’” 


The editor of the Transcript, though one of 
the staunchest supporters of Mr. Roosevelt, 
could not indorse a position so inimical to pub- 
lic morality and the interests of justice as that 
taken by the president in his special plea for 
Mr. Morton. He therefore supplemented the 
correspondent’s article with an admirable 
editorial from which we make the following 
brief extracts: 


“It does not require legal training to see the 
great force of the contention of the special 
counsel: ‘The violation by a corporation of an 
injunction directed against it and its officers 
always calls for a rule against such of them as 
had control of its conduct to show cause why 
they should not be held personally responsible. 
They are prima facie guilty of disobedience. 
It was their duty to see that the acts forbidden 
were not done, as well as not todo them.’ To 
us the spirit of the law, the law within the law 
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appears to be so completely defined here as to 
render the position of the special counsel im- 
pregnable. 


“The President’s effusive friendship for Mr. 
Morton is not calculated to serve the latter 
with the public, however much it may aid 
him in his new position. Mr. Morton cer- 
tainly stands in need of friendship, for the dis- 
position of the Atchison rebate matter leaves 
him not even in the position of one against 
whom the Scotch verdict of ‘Not proven’ has 
been returned, but in that of a man who has 
escaped trial by the charges against him being 
nolle prossed.” 


TWO APPOINTMENTS THAT COMMANDED 
THE APPROVAL OF THE NATION. 


When the president appointed Messrs. Har- 
mon and Judson to investigate the charges 
against the Santa Fé Railroad in the case of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, general 
satisfaction was expressed by the mass of our 
people, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
who had so long been fed upon fair promises 
that came to naught or cunningly devised 
statutes that were not destined to be upheld by 
the Supreme Court. At last it was felt the 
people were to have a “square deal” and the 
rich railroad officials who had insolently defied 
the injunctions of the court and the statutes of 
the United States would share the results of 
such law-breaking equally with poor men who 
similarly violated the law. 

We confess that though less confident than 
many of our friends, we felt a degree of hope 
not hitherto experienced, that at last we might 
be going to see the end of the long continued 
jugglery with justice through which powerful 
law-breakers had for years been enabled to en- 
gage in a systematic spoliation of the people. 
We cherished the hope that at last something 
more than a mere profusion of fair-sounding 
words and empty promises was to meet the 
growing and indignant demand of Amer- 
ica’s millions that even-handed justice should 
be meted out to the powerful law-breakers as 
well as to the small offenders, to the end that 
law might again become the handmaid of jus- 
tice and thus universally respected, and that 
the people might experience the relief that was 
impossible while the offending public-service 
corporations acted as though they were above 
the law. 

The appointment of Messrs. Harmon and 
Judson and the instructions to “recommend 
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the character of proceedings the evidence justi- 
fies, and against whom the same should be 
taken to secure the vindication of law,” gave us 
a greater degree of confidence, or at least of 
hope that President Roosevelt would evince the 
moral power to rise above personal friendship 
and the baleful influence of certain corporation 
attorneys on whom he had seemed to lean in 
the past; and this conviction was shared in a 
far greater degree by many of our friends. 
Numbers of persons who have felt the charm of 
the president’s many excellent qualities pointed 
to this act as indicating the beginning of a new 
and independent course by Mr. Roosevelt in 
which the old-time reformer, the Roosevelt of 
the police-commission days, would be seen 
placing the cause of justice and the welfare of 
the people above all other considerations. 
Before this, they argued, Mr. Roosevelt had 
felt it incumbent in a large way to carry out the 
programme of his predecessor and to defer to 
his friends and counsellors. Now, however, 
he was a free man and, they argued, we should 
see that he would give the people what he had 
so often promised them—a “square deal.” 
Clearly the appointment of Messrs. Harmon 
and Judson indicated that he was going to put 
his promises into practice and emphasize his 
famous maxim that “words are good when they 
are backed up by deeds, and only so.” We 
replied that we sincerely hoped and trusted 
that time might prove them to be true prophets, 
and that the action of the president in the ap- 
pointment of his special agents certainly gave 
ground for hope, but that our conclusions in 
regard to his character, based on a study of his 
life and public acts since the reformer’s zeal 
had been exchanged for the politician’s oppor- 
tunism, made us less confident than we could 
wish, especially as there was danger of the 
president’s friend, Paul Morton, being impli- 
cated in the violation of the government’s in- 
junction. 


GRANT AND THE WHISKEY-RING SCANDAL 
RECALLED. 


In this connection we recalled another no- 
table case, which, if our estimate of President 
Roosevelt was correct, we greatly feared would 
find a striking parallel in the acts of the 
president. 

Among the characteristics of President 
Grant was loyalty to his friends,—an admir- 
able trait in itself but one which may prove a 
great vice in a public official; nay, more, which 
will prove an evil of grave proportions if it leads 
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the official to subordinate the interests or weal 
of the people, the cause of justice and sound 
morality to the desire to shield offenders against 
the law, corrupters of the electors’ representa- 
tives or oppressors of the people. Now it will 
be remembered that when the celebrated 
whiskey-ring scandal was first exposed, Presi- 
dent Grant authorized Secretary Benjamin 
Bristow to prosecute the offenders, charging 
him to “let no guilty man escape.” On that 
occasion President Grant displayed much the 
same commendable zeal and moral courage as 
did President Roosevelt when he appointed his 
special agents to investigate the Santa Fé case; 
and Secretary Bristow, a prototype of Gover- 
nor Folk and one of the most honorable and 
incorruptible statesmen of the period, under- 
stood the president to mean what he said, and 
no doubt at the time when the order was given 
President Grant did express his earnest desire. 
Like Messrs. Harmon and Judson after 
President Roosevelt commanded them to ex- 
amine the Atchison’s alleged criminal acts, 
Mr. Bristow made a thorough and exhaustive 
investigation. Some amazing revelations 
came to light showing that men very high up 
were implicated. At length the trail of iniqu- 
ity extended to the door of certain of the presi- 
dent’s personal friends. Then Mr. Grant, 
forgetful of his noble stand and his solemn in- 
junction to his secretary, called a halt. He 
determined to shield his friends and save them 
from the shame and disgrace that would fol- 
low a conviction. Secretary Bristow felt com- 
pelled to resign, and President Grant not only 
necessarily fell greatly in the estimation of the 
people on account of his recreancy to the cause 
of civic morality and justice, but his action 
placed one of the few indelible blots on his 
public record. 

Now we knew from the records of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that Paul Mor- 
ton had confessed under oath to being a sys- 
tematic breaker of the statute against secret 
rates and rebates, the violation of which at the 
time was a criminal offence, notably in the 
beef-trust and grain cases. We knew that the 
traffic management was under his special di- 
rection and that subordinate officials would 
never have dared to make important arrange- 
ments or to defy a government injunction 
without the knowledge of their superiors, and 
also that it would be practically impossible for 
a systematic violation of the law to be carried 
on for two years without the traffic manager 
knowing of such violation, even though he 
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should be a man conspicuously incompetent 
and unfit for his position. We felt sure that if 
Messrs. Harmon and Judson did their duty and 
if the government was sincere in its protesta- 
tion, the guilty would be brought to justice and 
the people would be given relief from continued 
spoliation, while Mr. Morton, as head of the 
traffic department of the road, would be given 
an opportunity to explain his relation to and 
responsibility for the two years’ violation of 
the court injunctions which occurred under his 
department. Thus, though we sincerely hoped 
that President Roosevelt would rise to the meas- 
ure of the nation’s confident expectation, we 
could not entertain the same degree of confi- 
dence as our friends who placed more faith in 
his essential greatness of character and who 
believed he possessed the rectitude of purpose 
and noble statesmanship that would make him 
put civie duty, public morality, justice and 
the well-being of the nation above personal 
considerations or sentiments of friendship for 


a confessed law-breaker. 
THE FARCICAL ENDING OF THE CASE. 


The painstaking examination of the govern- 
ment’s special agents resulted in indubitable 
evidence of continued contempt for the court’s 
injunction for something like a period of two 
years, during which almost a million dollars 
had been unlawfully paid in rebates to the coal 
trust of Colorado; and as a result competition 
had been practically destroyed and the people 
placed at the mercy of a grasping monopoly— 
something which Mr. Morton holds is good for 
them, judging from his defence. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s special agents reported their 
findings and in pursuance with the directions 
suggested that the regular proceedings in simi- 
lar cases of contempt be carried out and that 
the responsible officials be summoned to ap- 
pear, in order that the guilty parties could be 
punished and the innocent ones exonerated. 
This was precisely what every criminal railroad 
official in the United States dreaded and it was 
also what, if the statutes were faithfully en- 
forced, would quickly break up the law-defying 
acts. But this was precisely what President 
Roosevelt refused to allow. He was willing 
that the over-rich lawbreaking corporations 
should be haled into court and fined, as that 
was precisely what the corporations desired in 
the event of any official cognizance being taken 
of their illegal acts. An Italian brigand 
would care little if he feared no other punish- 
ment than a fine for his robbery of the travel- 
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ers, as he could soon grow rich on the booty 
acquired over and above what he paid in fines; 
and it is precisely the same with the railroad 
corporations. They and their favored friends 
can through freight discriminations and rebates 
realize millions of dollars from the producing 
and consuming public and destroy all competi- 
tion, while their fines will at most be a mere 
bagatelle to them. So the position of the 
president was all that the criminal corporations 
could desire while it dashed the high hopes of 
the people for relief in the way of justice and 
the way which was pointed out by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s special agents. 

So pregnant with vital truth, so worthy of a 
permanent place in the history of this case, and 
so complete a refutation of the untenable stand 
of the president in his desperate attempt to save 
Paul Morton from being compelled to explain 
in court his relation to the crime committed is 
the letter of resignation which Messrs. Har- 
mon and Judson sent to the attorney-general 
that we give it in full: 


“We have received and carefully considered 
your letter of the 19th ultimo and regret that 
you do not approve our recommendation of 
Feb. 28th last, which we repeated with further 
reason in our letter of April 11th. We appre- 
ciate the very great weight to be given your 
conclusion, but we are deeply impressed with 
the gravity of the matter and its importance as a 
precedent. We feel, therefore, that we may, 
without impropriety, refer to some things in 
your letter. 

“It is true that the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission merely stated the facts 
which show that the law has been violated, 
without attempting to fix the responsibility on 
any particular officers of the railroad company. 
The reason for this was that the Commission 
limited its inquiry to the mere fact of such 
violation, and so stated. (See testimony, p. 
1841.) 

GUILTY OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


“The violation by a corporation of an in- 


junction directed against it and its officers 
always calls for a rule against such of them as 
had control of its conduct to show cause why 
they should not be held personally responsible. 
They are prima jacie guilty of disobedience. 
It was their duty to see that the acts forbidden 
were not done as well as not to do them. 
“The necessity of this rule is apparent, as 
well as its justice. The facts are i 
within the knowledge of such officers and of 
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subordinates under their control, and except 
in cases so rare that they may be called acci- 
dental, there are no means of discovering the 
facts except by such proceeding as we have 
advised 


“This well-established rule, which is suff- 
cient to justify the action proposed in any case, 
seemed and still seems to us peculiarly to fit 
the case in hand. A rule against the con- 
trolling officers of the railroad company to 
show cause is simply the recognition by the 
court of the responsibility incident to their 
official relation. It is a demand for an ex- 
planation, and not, properly speaking, an ‘ac- 
cusation.” The action of the corporation is 
necessarily presumptive evidence against its 
principal officers who had charge of the de- 
partment in question. 


FACTS NOTICED ARE EVIDENCE. 


“We fully concur that no proceedings 
should be commenced without evidence, but 
facts presumed or judicially noticed are evi- 
dence. The p ing we recommend is not 
unusual or exceptional, but, on the contrary, 
is the natural and ordinary one in such cases. 

“What we have said is peculiarly true of 
the great corporations of our day. They can- 
not be imprisoned, and punishment by fine is 
not only inadequate, but reaches the real cul- 
prits only lightly, if at all. The evils with 
which we are now confronted are corporate 
in name, but individual in fact. Guilt is al- 
ways personal. So long as officials can hide 
behind their corporations no remedy can be 
effective. When the government searches 
out the guilty men, and makes corporate 
wrongdoing mean personal punishment and 
dishonor, the laws will be obeyed. 

“Your opinion always commands great 
respect, which is by no means due to your 
office alone, and we appreciate the deep sense 
of official responsibility which you express. 
But the nature and circumstances of our ap- 
pointment impose a certain independent re- 
sponsibility upon us which we feel would not 
be met by a proceeding against the corpora- 
tion alone. 

“We, therefore, consider that we have now 
discharged the duty which you did us the 
honor to entrust to us, and thanking you most 
sincerely for your constant courtesy and con- 
sideration, we remain, 

“Very respectfully, 
“Jupson Harmon, 
“Freperick N. Jupson.” 
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Instead of permitting the cause of justice 
to take its regular course, the president asked 
the accused if he was guilty, and when he de- 
nied the charge gave him complete absolution 
in one of the most fulsome and, when all the 
points in the case are taken into consideration, 
one of the most discreditable letters which 
we think has ever emanated from the White 
House. Moreover, he refused to allow the 
department of justice to proceed in such a 
way as to render it possible for the govern- 
ment to ascertain who the guilty parties were. 
This is doubtless most fortunate for Mr. 
Morton, although had he been innocent it 
would clearly have been most unfortunate 
for him as it is fatal for the cause of popular 
relief. If Mr. Morton had been innocent of 
wrong-doing in this case he would not only 
have welcomed going into court and explain- 
ing the fact, but he would have demanded the 
privilege of exonerating himself, if the gov- 
ernment’s agents had not suggested this course; 
while on the other hand to suppose for a mo- 
ment that a great railroad corporation would 
permit rebates to be given in direct violation 
of a government injunction, to the extent of a 
million dollars or thereabouts and extending 
over a period of about two years, without the 
responsible official knowing anything of the 
proceeding, is far too much for the credulity 
of ordinary persons. 

Next it will be noticed that Mr. Morton’s 
fear of going into court to establish his inno- 
cence was so great that he was willing to have 
the whole campaign that had been inaugu- 
rated by his chief with such a flourish of trump- 
ets come practically to naught and the presi- 
dent himself placed in the most equivocal and 
humiliating position, in order that he might 
escape. Is such conduct the action of a man 
against whom there is “not a scintilla of evi- 
dence” ? 


THE COURSE DEMANDED BY THE EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Roosevelt found himself confronted 
by a clear case of guilt. A crime had been 
committed. There could be only one way of 
finding out who the guilty parties were, only 
one just course, only one way to give the peo- 
ple the relief demanded and to meet justly 
one of the gravest evils of the age; but that 
would place Paul Morton in jeopardy. On 
the other hand there was another course,— 
shall we call it a Rooseveltian way? That 
was to do as the criminal officials of all the 
railways desired the government to act: to 
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ask Mr. Morton if he was guilty rather than 
compel him to take the stand and submit to 
an examination as is the custom in such cases, 
and then take the word of the accused and put 
it against the presumptive evidence which Mr. 
Roosevelt’s special agents held to be sufficient 
to warrant the government in calling the offi- 
cials into court to establish where the respon- 
sibility lay. This last course, which strikes 
a blow at established practice and also a blow 
at the cause of justice, cannot fail to work 
great evil in lowering public respect for law 
and order. Yet this is precisely what Mr. 
Roosevelt did in his attempt to shield his friend 
Paul Morton. Nay, more, he went farther. 
Though he did not dare to allow the courts to 
investigate Mr. Morton; though he knew 
that he had confessed before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to deliberate and con- 
tinued breaking of the law of the land in the 
matter of secret rebates, justifying his crimi- 
nal acts by the plea that others did the same, 
so in Rome he felt that he must do as the 
Romans did; yet in the face of this the presi- 
dent gave him a clear bill of health in a ful- 
some letter of praise that cannot be considered 
as other than a double blow to the cause of 
law and justice. 


THE ACCUSED BURGLAR AND THE 
FRIENDLY JUDGE. 


Let us suppose a case. A house has been 
burglarized; the alarm is given; a man is 
found on the premises under very suspicious 
circumstances; he is arrested and taken into 
court. Here it is ascertained that he has a 
record; that, indeed, according to his own 
confession, he has on previous occasions burg- 
larized a number of houses, but as an excuse 
in other days had pleaded that certain of his 
companions had proved very successful burg- 
lars and he felt that in Rome he should do as 
the Romans did. Now let us suppose that 
just as the case is going to proceed in the regu- 
lar way the judge, who happens to be a strong 
personal friend of the accused, interrupts by 
asking the suspect if he committed this last 
burglary for which he has been arrested, and 
that on the prisoner’s denying that he is guilty 
the judge refuses to permit the case to proceed, 
declaring that there is not a shred of evidence 
against his friend. The prosecuting attorney 
rightfully points out the fact, however, that 
the crime has been committed. Of that there 
is no doubt. Some one is responsible for the 
same. The accused has been taken under 
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most suspicious circumstances. He has a 
bad record, and the probability is that on his 
person, if he is examined, will be found the 
gold and jewelry that has been taken from 
the burglarized residence. At any rate, the 
trial may serve to enable the department of 
justice to establish the guilt or innocence of 
the accused. But the judge is obdurate. He 
refuses to have the pockets of the accused 
searched or to have him investigated under 
oath, and forthwith directs his honorable dis- 
charge, giving him at the same time a fulsome 
letter of recommendation. 

In the event of such a travesty on law and 
justice, would not the press from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ring with denunciations of the 
action? And yet the course of President 
Roosevelt in all essential points is precisely 
analogous. True, the judiciary has not in 
this case been disgraced; but what shall we 
say of the President of the United States set- 
ting this kind of an example before the Ameri- 
can people, quite as unfortunate as that set by 
President Grant which constituted the great- 
est blot on his administration ? 

That the president is physically strenuous 
all will admit; that his vocal strenuosity has 
not been equalled by any of our presidents is 
also true. It is unfortunate, however, for the 
nation that these minor qualities are not com- 
plemented by that noble moral courage or 
strenuosity that lifts a public character to the 
peerage of the truly great statesmen and makes 
a man live in the love and esteem of the ages. 
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ATTEMPTED COMPARISON OF CASES THAT 
ARE NOT ANALOGOUS. 


The deplorable action of the president is 
rendered doubly offensive by the untenable 
and palpably sophistical species of special- 
pleading in which he indulges, wherein he 
cites as anal cases that are dissimilar 
and thus tends to confuse the public mind in 
regard to the facts. ‘The editor of the Boston 
Herald insists that it is clear that the president 
does not know the difference between criminal 
procedure and proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt. Further, the editor observes: 


“In his communication Mr. Roosevelt as- 
sumed that there is no shred of evidence 
against the officers of the company individu- 
ally. It was a great misfortune to Debs that 
such a president as this was not in office when 
he was proceeded against for contempt. It 
was assumed in that case, as it is always as- 
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sumed by courts of law in like cases, that the 
officers of a corporation are charged with 
knowledge of its illegal acts. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
argument, however, is confused when he dis- 
cusses legal propositions. It proceeds on the 
theory that a proceeding against one charged 
with contempt must be governed in all respects 
by the laws which guard the liberty of the in- 
dividual in criminal cases. The president 
likens the refusal of the administration to pro- 
ceed against the Santa Fé officers for contempt 
to its failuré to proceed against the Northern 
Securities and the beef-trust people on crim- 
inal charges, for he is aware that before crim- 


PHILADELPHIA’S 


THREE NOTABLE MUNICIPAL UPRISINGS 
AGAINST POLITICAL AND PUBLIC- 
SERVICE THIEVES. 


E CALL to mind two previous occa- 

sions only when there has been such 
a municipal awakening as that witnessed in 
Philadelphia the last week in May. In some 
respects the demonstration in the Quaker City 
eclipsed all others. It was certainly the most 
dramatic spectacle that has been witnessed 
in an American municipality, culminating as 
it did in the running of the would-be thieves 
to cover and the compelling of the arch-moral- 
criminals, Boss Durham of Philadelphia and 
the responsible officials of the gas-company, 
to surrender. If any citizen in America de- 
serves to be serving a life-sentence in the pen- 
itentiary, it is Boss Israel Durham of Phila- 
delphia, and the spectacle of his exerting an 
almost autocratic power in the city that wit- 
nessed the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence is one of the most humiliating 
spectacles that has been seen in America since 
the birth of the nation. In the days when 
Tweed and his associates were plotting fur- 
ther theft, and just after Moses Taylor and 
other of the first citizens of New York had 
given the infamous ring a clean bill of health; 
at the time when the most influential papers 
of New York, with the honorable exceptions 
of the New York Times and Harper's Weekly, 
were defending or apologizing for the Tweed 
Ring, the New York Times published the 
passages from the city’s records proving the 
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inal are pressed against an individual 
that individual must be actually connected 
with the commission of the offence charged. 
There isnosimilarity, of course, between the two. 

It is no pleasant task to criticise the nation’s 
chief magistrate, yet it is only by honest and 
frank criticism of that which he believes to be 
contrary to civic morality and the cause of 
justice that the conscientious editor can per- 
form the sacred duty imposed upon him; and ~ 
though it is with profound sadness that we 
have felt compelled to make these strictures, 
we have been convinced that to remain silent 
would be to commit a sin. 


CIVIC AWAKENING. 


colossal thefts on the part of Tweed and his 
associates. Then came the public explosion, 
followed by the destruction and downfall of 
the ring, the flight of Tweed, his capture in 
Spain, and his return to die in prison. 

A few years ago Chicago was the storm- 
center of another moral explosion. Yerkes 
and his associates had well-nigh compassed 
as infamous a bargain as that almost pushed 
to completion by Boss Durham and the would- 
be gas plunderers of Philadelphia. All the 
leading papers but one, which was controlled 
by the gas magnate, opposed the steal, as did 
the mayor. The citizens were overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to it, but the council and board 
of aldermen had been “fixed.” They pro- 
posed to turn the city over, hand and foot, to 
the corrupt corporation and thus rob Chicago 
and her citizens of untold millions of dollars. 
The citizens’ misrepresentatives suddenly 
assumed the attitude of the hired confeder- 
ates and tools of Yerkes and his band of would- 
be robbers. They knew the city was over- 
whelmingly opposed to the granting of the 
franchise. The councilmen and aldermen 
knew full well that they had sworn faithfully 
to serve and represent the people; yet because 
they thought they had the power to betray 
their constituents and enslave the city for 
almost two generations to the street-car com- 
pany, they determined to commit this crime. 
Then suddenly the city rang with the cry of 
“Hang the councilmen!” It is said that ropes 
were found dangling ominously from lamp- 
posts. Hundreds of citizens wore little nooses 
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on the lapels of their coats—grim and sinister 
suggestions of the determination of the people 
to summarily deal with the traitors to the 
municipality; and when the night set for the 
vote arrived the temper of the people indicated 
that some if not all of the would-be criminals 
would be summarily dealt with. So ominous 
was the attitude of the aroused electors that 
the terrified council refused to risk their lives 
in consummating the proposed iniquitous deal. 
This episode led to the movement for the initi- 
ative and referendum, which eventuated in 
the present legislation that has proved so ex- 
tremely valuable as it enables the people to 
clearly indicate their wishes in regard to all 
crucial questions. It also gave a sudden im- 
petus to the movement in favor of municipal 
ownership which culminated in the magnifi- 
cent victory at the recent municipal election. 

In Philadelphia the present attempt at high- 
handed robbery was only a little more flagrant 
than that perpetrated by Mayor Ashbridge of 
Philadelphia; and indeed the recent exhibi- 
tion of the depths of criminality and infamy 
to which corrupt public-service, machine and 
boss-rule can sink a city was but the culmina- 
tion of years of systematic plunder of the peo- 
ple, years of political debauchery and moral 
degradation, years of padding of election re- 
turns and stuffing of ballot-boxes, years of 
infamous criminality that should have placed 
in the penitentiary numbers vf machine lead- 
ers, their tools and the officers of the predatory 
corporations that have corrupted the people’s 
representatives only in order that they might 
rob the community of untold millions. The 
moral obloquy of the machine and the “lead- 
ing citizens” who are directors in the great 
public-service corporations of Philadelphia 
would bring the blush of shame to the cheeks 
of a large proportion of the less hardened moral 
criminals in our state penitentiaries; and in 
this latest attempt the American people were 
furnished as startling an exhibition of the legiti- 
mate results of the union of public-service com- 
panies and political machines as has been 
given in the history of our great cities. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEW DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


In the hour when all seemed lost; when the 
highly respectable directors of the gas-com- 
pany that had arranged with the unspeakable 
Boss Durham for the robbery of the city; when 
the Dolans, the Morrises, the Shipleys and the 
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other directors were gleeful over the pros- 
pect of the early consummation of a steal 
that would have excited the wonder, admira- 
tion and envy of Boss Tweed; at the time 
when Durham was insolently confident and 
his tools were declaring that they would stand 
pat in spite of the unparalleled manifestations 
of indignation on the part of the citizens; at 
the moment when it seemed that the infamous 
machine and the public-service companies were 
invincible, great mass-meetings were called— 
such meetings as have seldom been seen in 
recent decades since the degradation of Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania caused by the Quay 
machine acting in concert with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and other public-service com- 
panies. At the greatest of these mass meet- 
ings the following ringing declaration of inde- 
pendence was adopted: 


“Resolved, That we, citizens of Philadel- 
phia, without regard to party or politics, do 
hereby before God and man, pledge our life, 
liberty and sacred honor to the complete over- 
throw of despotic methods in municipal affairs 
and the restoration of the American principles 
for which our fathers fought, and which shall 
ever be our glory while we remain worthy to 
be called their children.” 


Nor was this all. Ward-meetings were 
held all over the city; committees were ap- 
pointed in every district to bring influence to 
bear upon every councilman; rope brigades 
were in evidence; but the greatest and most 
telling of all blows was dealt when the citizens 
of Philadelphia resolved to boycott, both soci- 
ally and in a business way, all members of 
the council who persisted in betraying the city 
at the dictation of Boss Durham. These 
men who were determined to render possible 
the robbery of the city were to be treated as 
moral pariahs or lepers, too unclean for decent 
men to be associated with. Even their fami- 
lies were to share their shame, as do the un- 
fortunates belonging to other criminals, while 
their business interests were to lack the sup- 
port of self-respecting and honest men and 
women. One councilman was a florist. He 
was suddenly notified by numbers of his con- 
stituents that no more flowers would be pur- 
chased from him unless he voted against the 
gas-steal. Another was a feed-merchant. 
His trade suffered paralysis. Even the saloon- 
keeper found an amazing diminution in his 
traffic. But even more terrible than the ap- 
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loss of trade was the social ostracism. 
Neighbors and friends of long standing passed 
the would-be moral criminals by unnoticed. 
Children were forbidden to play with the 
children of the councilmen. Neighbors ceased 
to call upon the wives of the people’s misrep- 
resentatives. One councilman’s wife was 
prostrated when she found her neighbors 
would no longer associate with her. The 
wives and children of the machine henchmen 
turned to their husbands and fathers and de- 
manded that they give up their infamous pur- 
pose and vote as the city wished. 
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RUNNING DOWN THE WOULD-BE BETRAY- 
ERS OF THE PEOPLE. 


While all this was striking something almost 
akin to terror to the hearts of the evil-doers, 
committees of citizens were running them to 
cover, insisting that they live up to their oath 
of office; that they represent instead of betray 
their constituents; and that they pledge them- 
selves to vote to sustain the mayor’s veto. 
They were given to understand that if they 
joined the would-be thieves in their conspiracy 
to rob the city, their social and business as 
well as their political careers would be at an 
end. This powerful club of the boycott and 
the effect of the organized opposition was 
more potent than the hitherto invincible ma- 
chine. The councilmen deserted Boss Dur- 
ham and the gas-conspirators so that the evil- 
doers, beholding nothing but defeat before 
them, surrendered. 

Another thing that operated so as to coel 
the ardor and criminal rapacity of the directors 
of the gas-corporation was the arraignment 
of the moral criminals by Mr. John C. Win- 
ston, the chairman of the Committee of Sev- 
enty. The directors of the malodorous gas 
company were denounced by name in a scath- 
ing interview published in the New York 
World. Mr. Thomas Dolan, the head of the 
company, was less sensitive than some others, 
as he had been the target for the aroused citi- 
zens for some days; but men like President 
Shipley of the Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, Effingham B. Morris and the other di- 
rectors were held up by Mr. Winston as little 
better than receivers of stolen goods. His 
plain speech and fearless unmasking of the 
iniquitous plot of the pillars of the business 
and social world of Philadelphia was far from 
the liking of the men who were working to 
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shamefully defraud the city. And in this 
connection it is well to observe that the plain- 
speaking on the part of the Philadelphia press 
and of leading citizens in their denunciation 
of the multimillionaire conspirators, exerted 
a most wholesome effect on these men who 
have posed as leading citizens. For several 
years, or since the public-service companies 
have largely dominated the public press, the 
criticisms launched against the millionaire 
criminals and law-breakers have been usually 
couched in very deferential terms. The poor 
man who stole a loaf of bread to appease his 
appetite or that of his hungry family was de- 
nounced as a thief, but the man who defied 
the law, broke criminal statutes or corrupted 
legislators, and through that corruption was 
enabled to acquire millions of the people’s 
money, was but mildly criticized. During 
the present conflict, however, both the press 
and the people have held up the would-be 
evil-doers to the world in their true light, and 
this has proved most salutary in its effect upon 
more than one of those who hoped to become 
enriched by the sacrifice of the people’s inter- 
ests to their rapacity. 


THE REDEMPTIVE WORK ONLY BEGUN. 


The surrender of the machine and the gas 
corporation marked one of the most notable 
municipal victories of recent years. But it is 
all-important that the battle should not cease 
here. Time and again have we had exhibi- 


tions of moral which have seemed to 
accomplish something, and indeed which have 
prevented the consummation of certain pecu- 
liarly obnoxious acts; but the public enthu- 
siasm waned before the overthrow of the cor- 
rupt machine had been accomplished or the 
people had been sufficiently enlightened to 
clearly realize that so long as public-service 
companies are acquiring millions of dollars 
by exploiting the community they will remain 
the financial backbone of corrupt bosses and 
machines and will continue to debauch gov- 
ernment and rob the people. The evil, though 
temporarily checked, worked on, permeating 
the body politic and gradually blunting the 
moral sensibilities of almost all elements in the 
social organism. 

The present exhibition of the extent to 
which criminality will go when the moral de- 
linquents or political bosses and public-service 
companies feel that they are powerful enough 
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to defy the public, should so arouse the people 
of Philadelphia that the victory won in the gas 
fight should be but the prelude to a campaign 
that should utterly rout and destroy the ma- 
chine and banish forever from the Quaker 
City the ballot-box stuffers and render hence- 
forth impossible the buying and selling of 
sacred things by conscienceless bosses and 
moral degenerates who pose as pillars of so- 
ciety. It is well to treat the councilmen that 
sought to further the most shameless steal of 
modern times as moral pariahs and social 
outcasts; but it is far more important to soci- 
ally ostracize the principals in the proposed 
crime. Israel Durham should be shunned 
and ignored by every citizen of Philadelphia 
who possesses a particle of self-respect and 
moral rectitude. He should be treated as the 
lepers of old were treated, for his moral lep- 
rosy is infinitely worse than the loathsome 
physical leprosy. So Thomas Dolan, Presi- 
dent Shipley and other directors of the gas 
company, that concocted the infamous plan 
to rob the city, should be shunned and ostra- 
cized by all right-minded citizens. The New 
York World, in commenting editorially on the 
effective results of the ostracism practiced 
against the council, rightly observes: 


“And why should not a bribe-taker or bribe- 
giver be shunned? A murderer is shunned, 
and he has killed only one man, while corrup- 
tion kills free government. A burglar is 
shunned, and he has stolen from only a few 
men, while the gas-magnates would steal from 
the whole community. A pickpocket is shun- 
ned, and there is no comparison between the 
numbers of pockets he enters and the thous- 
sands from which corrupt public-service cor- 
porations filch. The wife and the child of a 
burglar or pickpocket suffer with him. This 
is hard, but it is the way of the world, and cruel 
as it may be to the innocent it does act as a 
powerful deterrent of wrong. 

“Ostracism to be consistent should not stop 
with the councilmen. If his clubs were to 
expel Thomas Dolan, if the society in which 
he moves should avoid the contamination of 
Clement A. Griscom’s presence, if the people 
should refuse insurance in the company of 
which Samuel R. Shipley is president, if there 
were no social gathering which would tolerate 
his presence, it would not be long before these 
directors and others of their kind would come 
to a dawning sense of decency and honesty.” 
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THE CAMPAIGN FOR REDEMPTION OF THE 
CITY AND WHAT IT SHOULD AIM 
TO ACCOMPLISH. 


We rejoice to see that the moral element of 
Philadelphia is already seeking to inaugurate 
a general reform movement that shall redeem 
the city and destroy the infamous political 
machine that has made Philadelphia the syn- 
onym for corrupt government the nation over. 
The Committee of Seventy declares that the 
battle is only just begun and they propose to 
wage an unceasing conflict until they have 
redeemed the municipality from misrule. 
They are seeking to raise a large campaign- 
fund for the legitimate work necessary in order 
to accomplish this result. To accomplish 
the work outlined will require a strong organ- 
ization dominated by men of moral enthusiasm 
and rectitude who know how to stay in a fight 
—men of wisdom and discernment who will 
place the cause above all else. A definite 
P has been outlined, and though it 
falls far short of what one could wish, it is very 
well for the first step. If, however, the re- 
form-movement stops with the present pro- 
gramme it will not be before the city will 
lapse into the hands of the old elements that 
have betrayed the public. No effective mu- 
nicipal programme can be carried forward 
that does not comprehend securing for the 
people the right of the initiative, the referen- 
dum, the right of recall] and the acquisition on 
the part of society as a whole of the public- 
service corporations. Still we are not certain 
but what the programme as outlined by the 
reformers in Philadelphia is the wisest plan 
that could be adopted at this stage in the re- 
form-movement. The most immediate de- 
mand to-day is an honest ballot for the city. 
There are tens of thousands of fictitious voters 
in Philadelphia. Ballot-box stuffing has be- 
come a fine art, and until this t crime is 
checked there can be no such thing as a free 
government or pure administration of the 
city’s affairs; and to unite the self-respecting 
citizens of all classes for the accomplishment 
of this work is the major aim of the reformers 
for the immediate future. 

Mayor Weaver deserves great credit for the 
brave stand he has taken, and his sincerity 
was evinced in his selecting Mr. Rudolph 
Blankenburg and a number of other earnest 
and high-minded citizens as an advisory coun- 
cil or cabinet. 
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THE EQUITABLE SCANDAL: ITS LESSONS AND WARNINGS. 


EXPOSE OF THE EQUITABLE CORRUPTION. 


HE ASTOUNDING revelations 

brought out by the recent investigation 
of the Equitable Assurance Company illus- 
trates most strikingly the wholly disreputable 
and conscienceless methods of what is known 
as present-day “high finance.” Indeed, noth- 
ing has transpired of late, not even the ship- 
trust scandal or the recent attempt of Phila- 
delphia’s corrupt boss and the gas-magnates 
to plunder the Quaker City, that so clearly 
shows the peril to the nation and to the public 
from the Wall-street and privileged oligarchy, 
or that is so rich in lessons and warnings for 
the American people, as the Equitable scandal 
and its ominous aftermath. 

When Everybody’s and the Era maga- 
zines published alleged exposés relating to 
the “Big Three” New York insurance com- 
panies, the corporation-controlled or the black 
press, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, either 
vigorously denied, ridiculed, sneered at or 
ignored the alleged revelations. 

The charges of Mr. Lawson were followed 
by a series of broadsides in the New York 
World. Then came the falling out between 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Hyde, each charging 
the other with all kinds of irregularities and 
both in their charges representing the condi- 
tions in the Equitable Assurance Company 
to be so grave as to merit a vigorous state in- 
vestigation—an investigation which under 
fearless, honest and unhampered state offi- 
cials would unquestionably have been forth- 
coming. The World from day to day renewed 
its attacks and pressed its charges with such 
persistence and vigor that the company felt 
that it must have an investigation conducted 
by its own directors. Mr. J. J. Hill was ap- 
pointed on the committee. He insisted on 
taking his own expert accountants to examine 
the company’s financial affairs. This was 
peremptorily refused by those in actual man- 
agement, whereupon Mr. Hill refused to serve 
on a committee where the affairs of a company 
were to be investigated that were in such a 
condition that those in power dared not allow 
a disinterested expert to see their books. 

Mr. Frick headed the friendly cominittee 
and it was expected that a whitewashing re- 


port would result. But the charges and coun- 
tercharges made by the Alexander and Hyde 
factions had proved so damaging and explicit, 
and certain facts had leaked out of such a 
scandalous character that, as the World de- 
clared, no whitewashing report would be ac- 
cepted by the public. At any rate, the report 
of the Frick committee was of so amazing a 
character, considering the source from which 
it came, that the State Insurance Commis- 
sjoner, whose duty it is to protect the people 
from such transactions as have been permitted 
but who, like too many officials, seemed to 
have imagined that his only duty was to serve 
the officers of the insurance corporations, was 
forced to make an investigation. It soon be- 
came evident that the charges of Mr. Lawson 
and others, and even the amazing report of 
the Frick committee, would dwarf into insig- 
nificance before anything like a full revelation 
of the actual conditions of the company. 


DUMMY DIRECTORS USED AS DECOYS. 


A significant and very important revelation 
made was that the great majority of the di- 
rectors and officers of the company, whose 
names and apparent respectability had been 
the tower of strength of the Equitable, doubt- 
less leading tens of thousands of men and 
women to insure to the amount of millions 
upon millions in this company, were merely 
dummy directors, men who knew absolutely 
nothing of the condition of the company’s finan- 
cial affairs but who for financial considerations 
or for the benefits which would directly or in- 
directly accrue to them permitted their names 
to be used as decoys to help draw in the millions 
of the people’s money. It would be difficult 
to find words too strong to censure such des- 
picable action. Here are thousands of heads 
of American families, desirous of providing 
for their widows and orphans when they are 
gone. They invest in an insurance policy in 
the Equitable, because they find the board of 
directors to be composed of men in whose in- 
tegrity and probity they have confidence,— 
men like Robert T. Lincoln, D. O. Mills, T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, and others who pose as 
pillars of respectability. Yet it turns out now 
that these men are dummies, decoys as it were, 
used to catch the confiding. 
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A SINISTER PERSONAGE IN CONTROL. 


When it became evident that Alexander, 
Hyde and Tarbell would have to leave the 
company, one of the most sinister influences 
in the public-service corporation interests in 
America loomed large. Mr. Ryan succeeded 
in buying up the Hyde stock. This gave him 
the right to select the chairman or over-lord 
for the board, a new office created with almost 
supreme power. And whom did he select 
for this important position? Mr. Paul Mot- 
ton. With a great flourish of trumpets the 
nation was assured that now the whole condi- 
tion would be replaced by careful, faithful 
management, for Mr. Morton would be in 
control. If by faithful management is meant 
management faithful to the band of exploiters 
of the republic, of whom Mr. Ryan is the head 
and to whom Mr. Morton owes his position, 
we doubt not that the claim will prove true. 
But if by faithful service is meant faithfulness 
to the interests of the policy-holders, Mr. Mor- 
ton’s past record does not give us grounds for 
confidence. 

To the ordinary person it will seem strange 
that a company should be reeking with cor- 
ruption and professing to desire a managing 
head who shall challenge the confidence of 
the people as a man who will make it his per- 
sonal concern to guard sacredly the interests 
of widows and orphans, should choose a per- 
son who deliberately and persistently com- 
mitted criminal acts, knowing them to be 
criminal when he committed them,—acts 
which he also knew to be against the interests 
of the people and for the benefit of powerful 
corporations that were oppressing and ex- 
ploiting both consumers and producers. Yet 
these are precisely the things that Mr. Paul 
Morton was guilty of. We should not repeat 
such grave charges if they were the allega- 
tions of his critics. We make the charges 
because Paul Morton has himself confessed 
to them, and in order that our readers may 
have clearly before their minds the kind of 
man the new chairman of the Equitable is we 
reproduce the following facts brought out by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s in- 
vestigation. 


PAUL MORTON’S UNSAVORY RECORD. 


Mr. Paul Morton, when Vice-president of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, 
was summoned before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and under oath testified 
to having broken the statute by giving secret 
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rebates—a statute the violation of which at 
that time was a criminal offence. Yet he 
not only confessed that he violated it but also 
declared that he knew it to be illegal when he 
did so, and his only excuse was that “we (that 
is, the Santa Fé) tried to be honest, but we 
found it did not pay, and so we did as the 
Romans did.” At the hearings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the following 
questions were put to Mr. Morton by Com- 
missioner Clements and answered by him. 
The Commission at that time was investigat- 
ing secret rebates given by Mr. Morton to 
certain members of the beef-trust: 


“Commissioner Clements—* You made that 
contract for a year from what time ?’ 

“Mr. Morton—‘I think the contract was 
made about April Ist. I do not know that 
we commenced getting the business until June 
Ist. I think the contract was made on the 
80th of June, 1901.’ 

“Commissioner Clements—‘That will go 
until the middle of this year ?’ 

“Mr. Morton— Yes, sir; it is an illegal 
contract. It was illegal when we made it, and 
we knew that.’” 


The following were the questions put by 
Mr. Clements and answered by Mr. Morton 
relative to the amount paid by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé and how the rebates 
were paid: 


“Commissioner Clements—‘Have you an 
idea whether it is $50,000 or $100,000 or $10,- 
000—anything definite? Of course, if it is 
a mere guess and you do not know——’ 

“Mr. Morton—‘ Well, I think there was a 
great deal more than any sum you mention 
paid out.’ 

“Commissioner Clements—*By your com- 

y?’ 

“Mr. Morton—‘By all the companies. I 
think we paid out $50,000 a year or more.’ 

“Commissioner Clements—‘You say it is 
paid in cash by your company ?’ 

“Mr. Morton—‘Cash settlements.’ 

“Commissioner Clements—‘Who is it paid 
by? What officer of your company hands 
over the money ?’ ' 

“Mr. Morton—‘It may be one and it may 
be another.’ 

“Commissioner Clements—‘Under 
department would it be ?’ 

“Mr. Morton—‘*The traffic department, 
the freight department.’ 

“Commissioner Clements—‘Who would 


what 
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have the direction of that? Who would see 
that it was paid? Who would direct it to be 
done ?’ 

“Mr. Morton—‘I would.’” 


Here we have a startling confession of a 
railroad man—a confession to the effect that 
he knowingly and deliberately violated a crim- 
inal statute for the benefit of his masters, 
cheerfully excusing his lawlessness by saying 
that he was doing as others did. 

But this was not all. The New York Amer- 
ican in an extended editorial called the atten- 
tion of the public to the facts which we briefly 
summarize below. When later the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission uncovered the 
sink of appalling iniquity relative to the secret 
conspiracy between the Colorado Coal and 
Iron Company and the Santa Fé, additional 
facts touching Mr. Morton came to light. 
President Ripley of the Santa Fé was asked 
this question: 

“Who was in supreme command of all 
freight matters on the Santa Fé at the time of 
the issuance of this order?” 

Mr. Ripley answered: “Mr. Paul Morton 
was cognizant of it, and although his name 
may not be affixed to the order, he was the 
man from whom Mr. Biddle (the railroad 


manager) got his authority.” 


On the eighteenth of January last the New 
York American, in appealing to Congress to 
give the people relief from the secret rebates, 
thus called the attention of congressmen to 
Paul Morton’s record as shown by the sworn 
evidence before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other official bodies. 


“Morton, as a railroad officer, let no setting 
sun fall on the day he did not cut a rate. He 
got business by rate-cutting and rebating. 
The law never bothered him a minute. 

“They can read from the court records in 
the Los Angeles fruit cases that Morton, as 
Vice-president of the Santa Fé, admitted mak- 
ing secret rates and granting rebates. 

“Coming to Kansas, they will find Paul’s 
road and other roads giving rebates to the 
Kansas Salt-Trust in the shape of a propor- 
tional on a side-track owned by the trust. 

“Paul’s brothers were officers in this trust. 
The rates were against the independent salt- 
producers of Kansas, and all but put them out 
of business. This whole story is in the records 
of the Commission. They can read the tes- 
timony of Paul Morton in the Kansas grain- 
rates, where the Santa Fé had one firm to 
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handle grain on its road, paid that firm one 
fourth of a cent for every bushel purchased, 
and cut the rate to this firm. 

“Could competition be better killed? 
Could the small shipper be better knocked 
senseless and then robbed ? 

“The published rate was cut. 

“Paul Morton made settlement quarterly. 

“Here are his statements from the records: 

“*Commissioner Prouty—“In what way 
and at what time is the departure from the 
rate paid back to Richardson & Co.?” 

“*Mr. Morton—“In cash settlements about 
quarterly.” 

“*Commissioner Prouty—“He makes a 
statement to you?” 

“*Mr. Morton—“ Yes, sir.” 

“*Commissioner Prouty—“And charges 
the quarter of a cent a bushel commission, and 
in addition to that the difference between the 
published rate——” 

“*Mr. Morton—“The actual rate and the 
published rate.” 

“*Commissioner Prouty—“And upon that 
statement you pay?” 

“*Mr. Morton—“ We settle with him.”’ 

“Paul Morton’s sworn testimony will show 
that the railroads break the law every day in 
the year. 

“It will show even that the big shippers 
stand in with the roads against the producers, 
small shippers and consumers. 

“He said in one case the millers want the 
published freight-rates high, because they 
can ‘buy wheat cheaper, and the cheaper they 
can buy, the more money in milling.’ 

“This means a conspiracy between the rail- 
roads and the favored millers to rob the peo- 
ple, and then the millers make the road give 
up half the robbery in a rebate. (See Mor- 
ton’s evidence in the Kansas grain cases.) 

“And here is what Morton said under oath 
on the effect of all this on the public: 

“*Commissioner Prouty—“Who do you 
think gets the benefit of this reduction?” (In 

rd to a secret rate.) 

“*Mr. Morton—“TIf it is a secret rate, the 
shipper; if it is an open rate, the public.”’ 

“And in Morton’s answer is why the public 
is demanding open rates and denouncing secret 
rates. The shipper in the case he was dis- 
cussing was the robbing beef-trust. 

“Again, in the grain case, Paul Morton 
swore this as to the effect of rebating: 

“**T think the consumer gets the benefit of a 
reduction in the long run if it is made openly 
and is general. I think if it is made secretly, 
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generally the shipper gets the benefit of it; 
perhaps the producer gets a portion of it.’ 
The poor producer’s benefit is only a case of 
‘perhaps,’ and that to a portion. 

“Paul Morton himself shows that the curse 
of secret rates and rebates is on the producer, 
and the consumer, and the small shipper. 
The benefit is only to the favored shipper who 
conspires with the railroad.” 


Now this is the record as shown by the tes- 
timony of Mr. Morton and his associates, of 
the man who has been placed by Mr. Ryan 
in the most important position in the reorgan- 
ized Equitable. His record in the past de- 
veloped certain facts, among which are the 
following: 

1. He defied the law and violated criminal 
statutes in the interests of his employers or 
those with whom he was financially interested, 
even though in so doing he knew, as he testi- 
fied, that his acts tended to work great injury 
to the people. 

2. He became a partner in an infamous 
conspiracy to publish a very high rate while 
giving certain favored interests a very low 
rate, because that enabled the favored ones 
to deceive the farming population or the pro- 
ducers as they only could be deceived by the 
active participation of the railways in the 
fraud practiced against the unsuspecting 
farmers. 

8. His easy morals were such that he found 
ample justification for criminal acts on the 
grounds that others committed crime, leading 
us to the natural inference that in Rome he 
will do as the Romans do. 

Such a man is doubtless an ideal person for 
Mr. Ryan and the representatives of “high 
finance” for such a position as that to which 
he has been chosen. But how about the en- 
trusting of the future provisions for widows 
and orphans to the guardianship of a man 
with the record which Mr. Morton has con- 
fessed to before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ? 

So much for Mr. Ryan’s puppet. Now 
let us consider for a moment the master-spirit 
in this new deal and the menace to the policy- 
holders and the nation at large in permitting 
the vast resources of the great insurance com- 
panies to pass into the hands of unscrupulous 
“high financiers” engaged in acquiring mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars that rightfully 
belong to the people, through obtaining pos- 
— of public franchises and exploiting 

em. 
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Mr. Ryan is a typical “high financier.” 
During recent years he has acquired a fortune 
of fifty million dollars. In writing of him the 
eminent Richmond (Virginia) banker and 
railroad man, John Skelton Williams, who is 
universally regarded as one of the most hon- 
orable of the prominent men of the day, says 
in describing his unpleasant and costly busi- 
ness experience with Mr. Ryan: 


“I had been so fortunate in my business 
connections that it was difficult for me to un- 
derstand that a man could be capable of vio- 
lating pledges and promises, deliberately and 
solemnly given, and afterward of looking me 
calmly in the face expressing friendship and 
apparently not at all ashamed or em 
—not even angered when bluntly told my 
opinion of his conduct. 

“Mr. Ryan has the tendencies which, if his 
lines had been cast in a humble and contracted 
sphere, probably would have made him a 
kleptomaniac. His strongest impulse is to 
acquire money, and his one robust passion is 
to keep it. He views ethics and morals cyn- 
ically. He knows what they are, respects, 
them in a general way, realizes their occasional 
value, but never allows them to hamper, im- 
pede or embarrass him. 

“As I have said, it was long before I came 
to realize all this clearly. Mr. Ryan is very 
smooth and plausible. He has no scruples 
that I can discover, but his methods are never 
violent.” 


In referring to Mr. Ryan editorially the New 
York World says: 


“Thomas F. Ryan has bought James H. 
Hyde’s stock in the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. Mr. Ryan is one of the choice spirits 
in the Consolidated Gas Company and the 
Metropolitan Securities Company, two cor- 
porations notorious for their corrupt alliances 
with corrupt politicians. . . . Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
Morton and their associates are promoting a 
vast scheme of underground railway construc- 
tion in New York. The prospective invest- 
ment is estimated at $150,000,000. The 
assets of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
are $400,000,000. It is obvious that a 
life-insurance society might be a very valuable 
annex to a rapid-transit company. 


“No one man should be allowed to have the 
power which Thomas F. Ryan has taken to 


himself. No free t can continue 
in reality, whatever it may call itself in name, 
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if one man is to possess and to control public 
utilities and to use the savings of the people 
to forge more heavily upon them the fetters 
imposed by corrupt monopolies, by purchased 
franchises, by office-holders and_ political 
leaders who are in the employ not of the peo- 
ple who nominally elect them but of the pub- 
lic-service corporations.” 


Mr. Ryan, alarmed at the storm of criti- 
cism which followed his acquisition of the 
Equitable stock, complained of being criti- 
cised before he had been given a chance to 
show what he would do. In replying to this 
the World discusses Mr. Ryan’s unsavory 
record, showing that he has had on several 
occasions chances which have proved very un- 
fortunate for persons other than Thomas F. 
Ryan. On this point it says: 


“He has had many ‘chances.’ He took a 
chance in the old Houston-street road, and 
swallowed up every surface railroad in New 
York; another chance in the Mount Morris 
Light Company, and annexed the Edison 
Company and then the Consolidated Gas; 
another chance in his cigarette company, and 
expanded that into the Tobacco Trust; an- 
other chance in a Virginia railroad, and took 
the Seaboard Air Line away from the Rich- 
mond and Baltimore bankers who owned it 
and who then went bankrupt; another chance 
and took the National Bank of Commerce, 
and its old president died broken-hearted; 
another chance when his office-boy borrowed 
$2,000,000 from the State Trust Company; 
another chance with Lou Payn. 

“To wait until Mr. Ryan has used the 
Equitable assets to bring about a combined 
corporate monopoly of all the city’s public 
utilities is the very thing the World raises its 
voice against. 

“A chance is precisely what Mr. Ryan should 
not have. Such an opportunity in his hands 


is a public menace.” 


THE REMEDY. 


One of the most important of the World’s 
editorials discussed the remedy demanded 
for the insurance evil. In this the editor thus 
pointed out how imperatively legislation was 
demanded to safeguard the interests of widows 
and orphans by forever preventing the enor- 
mous wealth paid in by policy-holders to the 
great insurance companies from being made 
the plaything of Wall-street gamblers in their 
infamous exploitation of the people. 
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“Why not demand the Remedy ? 

“That Remedy is to take the insurance 
companies out of politics and ‘high finance,’ 
and to take politics and ‘high finance’ out 
of the insurance companies. 

“Take the savings-banks as an example. 
In this state alone they handle more than a 
billion dollars with exceeding safety and with- 
out arming financial freebooters for plunder. 
Their investments on mortgage aid men to 
build homes. Their purchases of city bonds 
pay for needed public improvements and pay 
the wages of toil. 

“The money of policy-holders is aot less 
precious than savings-bank deposits. The 
great companies which hold it should not be 
permitted to invest in the stock of any bank 
or trust company, or to deposit in any one such 
bank or trust company more than a small per- 
centage of their surplus. They should not 
be permitted to buy railroad stock, or so-called 
‘bonds’ which are merely stock rechristened 
with unholy ‘water.’ They should be limited 
in the amount of their investments in any se- 
curity other than public bonds. The whole 
system of deferred-dividend policies should 
be overhauled, abolished or severely pruned.” 


SUPERINTENDENT HENDRICKS’ TARDY 
REPORT. 


Superintendent of Insurance Hendricks, 
instead of promptly investigating the condi- 
tion of the insurance company when the 
charges and counter-charges were being made 
by Alexander and Hyde which indicated the 
grossest irregularity in the management of the 
company’s affairs, strove to have the matter 
compromised and smoothed over. But mat- 
ters had gone too far. The Frick report, 
though made by friends and thoroughly su- 
perficial in character, revealed a degree of 
corruption that startled and amazed the easy- 
going public. The World’s editorials again 
forced action. At length the superintendent 
investigated the company’s affairs; but after 
his report was written did he give it to the 
public? No. First it was submitted to the 
political boss of New York, Benjamin Odell, a 
man who though a private citizen is more pow- 
erful in the government of the Empire State 
than the most powerful feudal barons of Eng- 
land in the Middle Ages were in their own 
bailiwicks. Whether the report was emas- 
culated and changed, or to what degree, of 
course the public knew not; but the fact that 
one of the people’s officers did not dare to 
give his report to the public until it had been 
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submitted to a man not an officer and not en- 
titled to meddle with it, is in itself a scandal, 
and whether it was tampered with or not, 
there are evidences that it was far from re- 
vealing fully the true inwardness or the full 
measure of the corruption. Yet what it did 
reveal came as a shock to the public, which 
through politicians and the press has long 
been schooled to respect the commercial 
pirates of Wall street who represent “high 
finance.” 

Amazing and shameful, however, as are 
the revelations of Mr. Hendricks, they are 
even less shameful than the revelations of the 
gross derelictions from duty on the part of 
Mr. Hendricks and his predecessors. To 
the honest American it would seem incredible 
that through successive administrations the 
officers of the people, appointed to be the 
guardians of trust-funds for widows and or- 
phans, should be named or their names ap- 
proved by the great insurance companies that 
they were appointed to investigate. Yet 
according to the New York World, “in order 
to utilize this power for their own advantage 
the insurance companies secured from the 
State Committees and the political leaders 
the privilege of appointing the Superintend- 
ents of Insurance and their suberdinates. . . 
The companies [the “Big Three”] took turns 
in selecting the superintendents, and each 
company was entitled to one deputy to repre- 
sent it.” 

On June 26th the World published one of 
the most remarkable editorial broadsides 
which has ever appeared in a daily-paper, 
entitled “Insurance Corruption the Shame 
of New York,” and gave a graphic unmask- 
ing of the amazing and almost incredible 
plundering of the people by the insurance 
companies through the connivance of the 
political leaders of both great parties in New 
York state, and especially through the aid of 
the various state administrations. This edi- 
torial, which is prefaced by the following 
ringing utterances, gives a detailed account 
of one of the most amazing records of craft 
and graft, of wholesale and systematic plunder 
of the policy-holders of America and the de- 
bauchery of the people’s servants, that has 
appeared in years: 


“Widows and orphans have before this 
been robbed, trust funds have been stolen, 
the savings of the people have been looted, 
high officials have been corrupted; but never 
before Life-Insurance Corruption did the 
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State of New York stand sponsor for crime 
and set its official seal of approval upon theft. 

“Never before have its United States Sen- 
ators, its political leaders, its officials, its prom- 
inent, distinguished men, appeared as the 
recipients of the pittances of the hundreds of 
thousands of policy-holders, whose forethought 
for those near and dear to them was perverted 
to work iniquity. 

“From the time when in 1867 Chauncey 
M. Depew represented for the first time the 
insurance lobby in Albany until the lid of 
Equitable Corruption was lifted by its officials’ 
wrangling over the spoils, the Life-Insurance 
System has been a perverter of public morals 
and a corrupter of public men, all the more 
dangerous because of its apparent respecta- 
bility. 

“Tt has gone on so long not because its in- 
iquity was not known, but because those who 
knew most profited most. The officials of 
the State whose duty it was to prevent theft 
and to protect the policy-holders were them- 
selves the appointees and employees of the 
system, not only their salaries but their per- 
quisites and pickings being paid by the insur- 
ance companies. 

“The men whom the Life-Insurance System 
robbed had to die before the full amount of the 
robbery was completed, and the real victims, 
their widows and orphans, lost in the mazes of 
compound interest and deferred dividends, 
had to be content that they received a part 
of what they should have received.” 


The revelations that have been made in 
connection with the Equitable Company make 
it imperative that the whole insurance sys- 
tem shall immediately be taken from the hands 
of the “high financiers,” the gamblers of Wall 
street and the perverters of civic honesty and 
morality, and that the interests of the policy- 
holders shall be sacredly guarded in the future 
so that the money paid into the companies 
shall not be diverted for the enrichment of the 
few and the oppression of the people. Fur- 
thermore, these revelations make it impera- 
tive that the American people shall rise and 
throw off the tyranny of the Assyrian. Pred- 
atory wealth acting through corrupt political 
machines is not only destroying free institu- 
tions and making republican government a 
by-word, but it is also gradually but surely 
robbing and oppressing the millions of the 
country while building up an oligarchy of 
wealth as essentially oppressive in spirit as 
was the old régime of France. 





GARLAND IN GHOSTLAND.* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


I. AN EVENING IN A BOSTON HOSTELRY. 


NE EVENING early in the nineties two 
young men were seated at a table in a 
well-known Boston hostelry earnestly engaged 
in a serious conversation which had made the 
meal drag out interminably. Fortunately 
the hour was late. There was ample room 
for all guests in the dining-hall and the benign 
smile on the face of the ebony waiter indica- 
ted that he felt certain of a tip that would more 
than square accounts in so far as he was con- 
cerned. 

One of these young men was Hamlin Gar- 
land whose powerful short stories which after- 
wards constituted Main-Traveled Roads were 
then appearing in THe Arena and had at- 
tracted general attention, marking the author 
as one of the strongest and most compelling 
romancers of the veritist or realist school in 
the New World. 

The novelist’s companion had been re- 
counting the results of a series of personal 
investigations with certain psychics, and es- 
pecially some experiences which he and cer- 
tain well-known clergymen and members of 
the literati of Boston had had with a remark- 
able slate-writing psychic. Garland had lis- 
tened to the recital, at first with interest highly 
spiced with enjoyment. Here were some 
Baron Miinchausen tales being related for his 
delectation, and of course when his friend 
came to the finis there would be the eaposé or 
plausible explanation, for the narrator was 
far too sane to be deceived by the frauds that 
the various tyros among the penny-a-line news- 
paper reporters had time and again exposed 
orexplained. But no; there was no exposure, 
no explanation in the line of jugglery, leger- 
demain or fraud vouchsafed, and the novelist 
looked at his friend in amazement. Finally 
he said: 

“Do you mean to tell me these cock-and- 
bull stories as honest facts?” 

“TI certainly do,” was the quiet reply. 

“Well, my friend, it is all right for you to 
tell me these things, for I know you and I 
know if you say you saw and heard them, you 
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believe you did so; but for heaven’s sake 
do n’t tell other people.” 

“No man has a right to pass judgment on 
a matter of this character from reading amus- 
ing articles by sensation mongers, or, for that 
matter, from taking any man’s word on the 
subject. It is not scientific; it is not fair; it 
is diametrically opposed to the modern critical 
method of work which has made our present 
scientific progress the most wonderful chapter 
in the history of human advance,” replied his 
friend. “Now before you express an opinion 
you should investigate for yourself. Would 
you like to make a personal study of some of 
these things ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the novelist. “I be- 
lieve it is all fraud or trickery, or at most due 
to some hypnotic influence exerted by the 
psychic or medium.” 


Il. THE NOVELIST BECOMES A PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCHER. 


“Well,” replied his friend, “join the Amer- 
ican Psychical Society. It is a new organiza- 
tion formed to scientifically investigate these 
phenomena without fear or favor. Among 
its members are such men as the Rev. Minot 
J. Savage, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Profes- 
sor A. E. Dolbear, Rev. R. Heber Newton 
and others equally prominent among the crit- 
ical and conscientious thinkers of our country.” 

The novelist joined the society and shortly 
afterwards went to California on a visit. 
When in Los Angeles he was introduced to a 
lady of refinement and high character. She 
said to him: 

“T hear, Mr. Garland, that you are inves- 
tigating psychical phenomena.” 

“Slightly,” he replied. “I am not a be- 
liever in spooks, but I am a member of a body 
that is looking into the alleged phenomena.” 

“Well, I wish you would investigate me,” 
she replied. “I at times go into profound 
trances when, after losing all consciousness, 
voices speak through a cone that purport to 
be the voices of the dead; and though my 
own hands may be securely tied, writing occurs 
when paper and pencil are laid on the table 
in front of me. These are only two of many 
phenomena that occur at such times and of 
which I am in no way cognizant.” 
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“That is most extraordinary,” replied the 
novelist. ‘“‘When do these things take place ?” 

“In the dark.” 

“Oh!” replied Mr. Garland, with an almost 
imperceptible shrug of the shoulders. “There 
is little scientific value to be attached to any- 
thing that takes place in the dark.” 

“Yet nature’s germinating processes are 
all in the dark. Is the flower valueless be- 
cause the great mother insists on germinating 
the seed in the dark? How long do you sup- 
pose you could live if you refused to eat every- 
thing that germinated in the dark? More 
than this: if you are master of the other con- 
ditions; if, for example, you make your own 
conditions in so far as binding, tying or con- 
fining me are concerned, why would not phe- 
nomena occurring be scientifically valuable ?” 

Mr. Garland replied that if he could be left 
free to do the tying and binding and also free 
to see that no confederates were present to aid 
in any alleged phenomena, then what took 
place might have value for him. The lady 
readily consented to his terms. Some séances 
were given which completely upset the pre- 
vious assumptions so dogmatically entertained 
by the novelist, that all such manifestations 
were due to fraud or to legerdemain. 

“I wish you were in Boston where the Amer- 
ican Psychical Society could investigate you,” 
declared Mr. Garland after one of these sé- 
ances. 

“T am going East shortly and shall be pleas- 
ed to place myself wholly at the service of your 
society without charge,” replied the psychic. 

As a result a series of sittings were held in 
Boston, Mr. Garland serving as chairman of 
the committee of investigation. Among the 
members of the committee were Rev. Dr. 
Savage, Professor A. E. Dolbear and other 
prominent investigators. The sittings were 
remarkably successful and the full reports 
were published in the Psychical Review at that 
time. 

From that time on, as occasion offered, Mr. 
Garland investigated psychical phenomena 
and his interest in this subject led him to care- 
fully study the vast literature written by prom- 
inent scientists, psychologists and investiga- 
tors, dealing with spiritism and psychic phe- 
nomena and embracing the various explana- 
tions. Among these works may be mentioned 
the researches of Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., 
recognized as one of the world’s greatest living 
scientists, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the co- 
discoverer with Darwin of the evolutionary 
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theory, Professor Zéllner, and other investi- 
gators who ranked second to none among the 
careful and critical scientists of the nineteenth 
century, together with the great scholars of 
the English Society for Psychical Research— 
men like Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Sedge- 
wick, and F. W. H. Myers. 

Mr. Garland started out as materialistic 
scientist of the Spencer and Haeckel school 
and from the first refused to entertain the spir- 
itistic hypothesis as a possibility. Like other 
investigators of this school, he first held that 
all psychical phenomena in which physical 
manifestations occurred were due to fraud, 
trickery or legerdemain, while other phenom- 
ena, if they actually took place, could be ex- 
plained on the grounds of telepathy or sug- 
gestion. This view, it will be noted, is the 
popular theory of those who have never in- 
vestigated psychical phenomena in a profound 
or scientific manner, but have been ready to 
echo the shallow twaddle of sensation-mong- 
ering and irresponsible newspaper reporters. 
Nor is this view particularly surprising, owing 
to the fact that great numbers of unscrupu- 
lous and conscienceless people have for gain 
sought to coin money out of the grief and 
anxiety of the public, and in this manner have 
brought discredit upon psychical science and 
even upon the really great men of science who 
have investigated the subject until they have 
found what appeared to them new and won- 
derful truths amid much superstition, fraud 
and charlatanism. In no department of 
scientific research has the painstaking and 
profound labor of some of earth’s greatest 
scientific scholars been received with such 
general discredit and contempt as in the realm 
of the new psychology. Men like Sir William 
Crookes, Professor Zéllner, Camille Flamma- 
rion, Alfred Russel Wallace, F. W. H. Myers, 
and Sir Oliver Lodge have been treated by 
their confréres in the most unscientific and 
discreditable manner. Victor Hugo spoke 
as a true child of science when he thus pro- 
tested against scholarship abandoning the 
psychic realm to credulity: 


“To replace inquiry by mockery is con- 


venient, but not very scientific. For our part, 
we think that the strict duty of science is to 
test all phenomena. Science is ignorant, and 
has no right to laugh: a savant who laughs at 
the possible is very near being an idiot. The 
unexpected ought always to be expected by 


Science. Her duty is to stop it in its course 
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and search it, rejecting the chimerical, es- 
tablishing the real. Science has but the right 
to put a visa on facts; she should verify and 
distinguish. All human knowledge is but 
picking and culling. The circumstance that 
the false is mingled with the true furnishes no 
excuse for rejecting the whole mass. When 
was the tare an excuse for refusing the corn? 
Hoe out the weed error, but reap the fact, and 
place it beside others. Science is the sheaf 
of facts. 

“The mission of science is to study and 
sound everything. All of us, according to 
our degree, are the creditors of investigation; 
we are its debtors also. It is due to us, and 
we owe it to others. To evade a phenomenon, 
to refuse to pay it that attention to which it 
has a right, to bow it out, to show it the door, 
to turn our back on it laughing, is to make 
truth a bankrupt and to leave the signature of 
Science to be protested. The phenomenon 

. of the table . . . is entitled, like any- 
thing else, to investigation. Psychic science 
will gain by it, without a doubt. Let us add, 
that to abandon phenomena to credulity is to 
commit treason against human reason.” 


1. ““THE TYRANNY OF THE DARK” AS A 
ROMANCE. 


Before noticing this novel in the light of a 
scientific study, which is its chief excellence 
and which lifts it above a flood of excellent 
romances of the year, w« will in passing notice 
it as a work of fiction. “he story deals with 
the fate of a mountain girl of extraordinary 
beauty and an excellent education, who at the 
opening of the tale unconsciously throws the 
subtile spell of fascination over a rising young 
scientist who has fled from the bacteriological 
laboratory of the Corlear Medical College of 
New York City to Colorado for his vacation. 
Professor Serviss is one of the army of patient 
investigators who are tirelessly searching for 
the germs of disease and the remedies that 
will conquer them. He is a positivist of the 
Herbert Spencer school or rather he inclines 
more to the dogmatic and materialistic as- 
sumptions of Haeckel. He is young and has 
all the assurance, all the intolerant dogmatism 
that materialistic scientists so denounce in the 
clergy while seeming to be blissfully ignorant 
of the same shortcomings in themselves. 

The chance meeting of the girl and the 
young scientist leads to a closer acquaintance, 
when to the disgust of Professor Serviss he 
finds the girl’s mother to be a spiritualist and 
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the girl a medium. Moreover, a young cler- 
gyman has become an ardent convert to spir- 
itualism, has left the Presbyterian church and 
is writing a book on the new religion. He 
seems to exercise a certain power over the 
heroine, Viola Lambert by name, which the 
scientist assumes to be responsible for the 
uncanny happenings that he has witnessed. 
The girl goes with him to her father’s mines 
far up in the mountain, and during this ride 
to and from the mines she again exerts a strong 
and almost compelling influence over Serviss, 
who, however, after a conversation with the 
young clergyman, Clarke, leaves Colorado 
in disgust without bidding the young lady 
adieu. 

Later the heroine appears in New York. 
Clarke’s book is in the hands of the printer 
and Viola is a guest of honor at a multi-mil- 
lionaire’s spiritualist home in the metropolis, 
where she is giving a series of séances to in- 
vited guests, and the manifestations are cre- 
ating a general sensation. Serviss’ sister 
Kate visits her and is amazed at what she sees. 
She prevails upon her brother to call on Viola. 
He reaches the house, however, while a séance 
is in progress and is ushered into the room 
where he witnesses many marvelous phenom- 
ena. But this only fills him with further dis- 
gust, as he refuses to admit the possibility of 
anything happening outside of the field of 
legerdemain. Later Viola visits Serviss’ 
sister, and after dinner, when the psychic, her 
mother, Clarke, Serviss, his sister and Pro- 
fessor Weissmann, a great German scientist 
who, though a materialist, is more open to the 
possibility of truth beyond the narrow compass 
of his vision than is Serviss, are in the library, 
a test séance takes place which is well calcu- 
lated to upset the cherished materialistic phil- 
osophy along certain lines. 

The girl, however, loathes and detests her 
bondage to what she believes to be the spirits 
of the dead and the sway which Clarke with 
them is exerting over her mind, and appeals 
to Serviss and his sister to save her from a 
public séance that has been arranged for her. 

The succeeding chapters deal largely with 
philosophical discussions of the whole range 
of psychic and hypnotic phenomena and the 
various explanations advanced by different 
scientists, but these discussions are not per- 
mitted to interfere with the romantic or human 
interest of the tale, as from the night of the test 
séance at Professor Serviss’ home the action 
is swift and often highly dramatic, bordering 
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dangerously on the realm of romantic fiction, 
which disciples of realism, of which Mr. Gar- 
land is a conspicuous representative, hold in 
such unfeigned contempt. The hopeless situ- 
ation of the girl, due to the overweening influ- 
ence of Clarke upon her, and her liability to 
become entranced at any time, together with 
the insistence of the mother on following the 
dictates of the influences which purport to be 
departed friends, render the outlook for escape 
very doubtful until the opportune arrival of 
the stepfather followed by a dramatic rescue, 
the tragic death of Clarke, the hasty journey 
of the Lamberts, accompanied by Professor 
Serviss, to Montreal, and the love-making 
in the parlor-car. All these things savor far 
more of the Hugo-Dumas school than of that 
of Ibsen, Tolstoi and Zola. Yet for the most 
part our author has adhered closely to the can- 
ons of veritism, especially in detailed descrip- 
tion and that air of naturalness which invests 
the most extraordinary narration with con- 
vincing power and compels the reader in spite 
of himself to feel that the novelist is in reality 
a historian telling in simple language what he 
was personally cognizant of. 


IV. THE ROMANCE AS A PSYCHICAL STUDY. 


Pleasing and interesting as is the romance 
considered merely as a novel, its supreme ex- 
cellence lies in its detailed presentation of cer- 
tain psychical phenomena. In this respect 
it is one of the clearest, most fearless, exhaust- 
ive and all-round presentations, both in re- 
gard to detailed description of obscure phe- 
nomena that claim to be of psychic origin, 
and also the full, frank statement of various 
theories advanced in explanation of the same, 
that has appeared in popular form. Without 
pretending to be a scientific treatise, it pre- 
sents the subject in a manner at once popular 
and yet with due regard to the requirements of 
modern critical methods. It is necessarily 
brief and concise in many respects and cannot, 
of course, compare with such works as F. W. 
H. Myers’ monumental volume, Human Per- 
sonality and Its Survival of Bodily Death, Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace’s Miracles and Modern 


Spiritualism, The Proceedings of the English 
Society for Psychical Research, or Professor 
Hyslop’s new work, Science and the Future 


life. Indeed, it does not claim to be a scien- 
tific treatment, yet its excellence in many re- 
spects entitles it to be regarded much more 
seriously than as a simple romance of present- 
day life. Moreover, Mr. Garland in a per- 
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sonal note on the cover makes a confession 
that gives the work a peculiar interest for his 
friends who are also interested in psychic phe- 
nomena or the new psychology—a confession 
that makes the book for those who know the 
frank sincerity and open-minded honesty of 
the author, far more than a fascinating love- 
story. 
V. A CONFESSION THAT WILL AROUSE A 
STOKM OF PROTEST AND INVITE 
SPIRITED CONTROVERSY. 


Here is what our author avers in regard to 
the psychical phenomena described: 


“It seems fitting to say that the unusual and 
astonishing events here recorded are within the 
personal experience of the author.” 


To appreciate the full significance of this 
confession it will only be necessary to give a 
part of Mr. Garland’s description of a test 
séance in the home of the hero, the material- 
istic Professor Morton Serviss. We give an 
extended account of this séance because it is 
typical of other happenings described in the 
work and for the verity of which the author 
vouches; also because it is one of the most 
graphic descriptions of a class of phenomena 
that has been investigated and described more 
or less fully by such eminent scientists as Sir 
William Crookes, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
the late Rev. Stainton Moses of London, and 
various members of the English Society for 
Psychical Research. Furthermore, it affords 
an excellent example of Mr. Garland’s direct 
style which is a marked characteristic of the 
book. 

Before quoting from this description a word 
is necessary in regard to those who made up 
the séance. Viola Lambert is a psychic and 
the heroine of the romance. Mrs. Lambert 
is her mother. Clarke is an ex-Presbyterian 
preacher who has become a convert to spirit- 
ualism and expects to marry the psychic. 
Weissmann is an elderly German professor, a 
materialist and a celebrated bacteriologist. 
Morton Serviss is the hero of the romance, a 
materialistic scientist, who works under Weiss- 
mann at the Corlear Medical College. Kate 
is Serviss’ sister. 

vi. “SEEING THINGS” IN THE DARK. 


“Viola assisted Morton and Kate in clear- 
ing the big mahogany table, while Weissmann 
conferred with Clarke. To judge from the 
girl’s gayety and eager interest the prepara- 
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tions were for a game of cards rather than for 
a test séance in which her love and honor were 
at stake. Mrs. Lambert was quite serene; 
Clarke alone seemed anxious and ill at ease. 


“Viola, with a note of disappointment in 
her voice, asked, ‘Are n’t you going to tie me ?” 

“*Oh no,’ replied Morton, ‘the conditions 
are yours to-night. You are our guest. Our 
tests will be made at some other time.’ 

“*Please make them to-night,” she pleaded. 
“Please make them as hard as you can.’ 

“Weismann’s glasses glistened upon her 
with joyful acclaim. ‘Very good, your wishes 
shall be met. Let us see—-we shall tie you. 
Have you something suitable?’ he asked of 
his assistant. 

“Morton took from his desk a roll of white 
tape. ‘How will this do?’ 

“*Just the thing,’ Weismann replied; ‘but 
we must have no knots, no tying. Kate, get 
your needle, we must fasten Miss Lambert in 
such wise that no one can say, “Oh, she un- 
tied the knots!””’ 

“Under his supervision Kate looped the 
tape about Viola’s wrists and sewed it fast to 
her close-fitting satin cuffs. She then encir- 
cled her ankles with the tape, and Morton 
drew the long ends under and far back of the 
chair and nailed them to the floor. There- 
upon Weissmann said, ‘I wish to nail these 
wristbands to the chair-arm.—Do we sacrifice 
the cuffs ?’ he asked of Viola. 

“*Yes, yes,—anything. Nail as hard as 
you please.’ 

“And the chair?’ pursued the old man, 
glancing at Morton. 

“*Oh, certainly,’ replied he. ‘Science goes 
before furniture in this house,’ and a couple 
of long brass tacks were driven firmly down 
through both tape and sleeve. 


“Weissmann then fastened a silk thread to 
her wrist and gave one end to Morton. ‘We 
will keep this taut,’ he said; ‘every motion 
will be felt.’ 

“As they worked the enthusiasm of inves- 
tigation filled their eyes. They lost sight of 
the fact that all this precaution implied a doubt 
of the girl, and Viola on her part remained as 
blithe as if it were all a game of hide-and-seek. 

“Clarke, too, became exultant. ‘McLeod, 
now is your opportunity,’ he called to the in- 
visible guide. ‘Bring your band and put the 
monist bigots to rout.’ 
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“At last Weissmann stood clear of her. 
“Now we are ready,’ he said, beaming with 
satisfaction. ‘You see I lock this door and 
here is the key.’ 


“*Oh, we have no cone!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Lambert. 

“*Cone? What cone?’ asked Weissmann. 

““*We need some sort of megaphone to en- 
large the spirit-voices.’ 

“**Make one of card-board,’ suggested Viola. 
‘Any sort of horn will do.’ 

“Morton rose and took down a horn from 
the top of a bookcase. ‘Here is the mega- 
phone of my phonograph; will it do?’ 

“Clarke examined it. ‘It’s rather heavy, 
but I think they will use it. Place it on the 
table. Put a pad and pencil there also,’ he 
added. ‘We may get some writing.’ 

“** Anything else?’ 

“*No—now we are quite ready,’ replied 
Clarke, in his exhibition voice. ‘It is well to 
touch hands for a time—until the psychic sinks 
into her trance.’ 

“*With your permission,’ said Morton to 
Viola. 

“A faint flush came into her face. ‘Cer- 
tainly, professor,’ and a touch of emphasis on 
his title had the effect of a slight, a very slight 
rebuff. 

“Clarke turned the light down to a mere 
point of yellow fire, and in the sudden gloom 
all were plunged into silence. ‘Now, what- 
ever you do, gentlemen, do n’t startle the psy- 
chic after she goes into sleep.’ 


“Weissmann spoke. ‘Shall we not sing 
something—“We Shall Meet Beyond the 
River,” or some ditty like that ?’ 


“** Viola ?’ he [Clarke] called, softly. 

“*Yes,’ she answered, faintly. 

“*Would you like us to sing?’ 

“*No—I ’d rather you ’d all talk. Perhaps 
they will let me take part in the demonstration 
to-night. They promised to do so, you re- 
member.’ 

“Weissmann recounted some of the expe- 
riences Zéllner had enjoyed in Germany short- 
ly after the Fox sisters became so celebrated 
in America. ‘Crookes and Wallace and sev- 
eral others went into the whole question at 
that time—the world rang with the contro- 
versy. But the clamor passed, the phenom- 
ena passed. It is like an epidemic, it comes 
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and it goes, and in the end is humanity the 
wiser? No.’ 

“*Yes, it is,” broke in Clarke. “We are 
just that much more certain of the indestruct- 
ible life of the soul—every wave of this spirit- 
sea leaves a deposit of fact on the beach of 
time, makes death that much less dreadful. 
We make gains each decade. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Alfred Russel Wallace, Lombroso have 
all been convinced of the reality of these phe- 
nomena. Surely such men must influence 
the thought of their time. Experimental psy- 
chology is on the right road.’ 

“Weismann was replying to Mrs. Lambert. 
‘I do not care for a return of my dead, madam; 
what I wish your daughter to do is quite sim- 
ple. I would like her to move a particle of 
matter from A to B, without a known push or 
pull—that is to say, by a power not known to 
science—as Zillner claimed Slade was able 
to do for him.’ 

“*She can do it,’ cried Clarke. ‘She can 
move a chair from A to B without bringing 
to bear any of the known forces. She can 
suspend the law of gravity. She can make a 
closed piano play, and she can read sealed 
letters in an ebony box tightly closed and 
locked.’ 

“*You claim too much, my friend,’ replied 
Weissmann, ironically. ‘We shall be satis- 
fied with much less.’ 


“Viola’s hand began to leap as if struggling 
to be free. She moaned and sighed and 
writhed so powerfully that her chair creaked. 
‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’ she cried gaspingly. 

“*Ts she trying to free her hands?’ Morton 
asked himself, with roused suspicion. ‘Is 
this a ruse to cover some trick ?” 

“Mrs. Lambert spoke quietly. 
going! Sing something, Anthony.’ 

“Clarke began to hum a monotonous tune, 
while Morton, bending towards the girl, lis- 
tened to her gurgling moans with growing 
heartache. ‘She seems in great pain, Mrs. 
Lambert. Don’t you think we ’d better re- 
lease her? I do not care to purchase sensa- 
tion so clearly at her expense.’ 

“*Do n’t be alarmed, she always seems to 
suffer that way when some great manifesta- 
tion is about to take place.’ 


‘She is 


“The girl drew a long, deep, peaceful sigh, 
and became silent, so silent that Morton, lean- 
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ing far over, with suspended breath, his ear 
almost to her lips, could detect no sound, no 
slightest movement, and listening thus he had 
for an instant a singular vision of her. He 
seemed to see her laughing silently at him 
from a distant upper corner of the room, and 
for the moment secured a glimpse into a new 
and amazing world—the world of darkness 
and silence wherein matter was fluid, impon- 
derable, an insubstantial world peopled, never- 
theless, with rustling, busy souls. 

“A sharp rapping began on the cone, a 
measured beat, which ended in a clang which 
startled Kate into a shriek. ‘Who is doing 
that ?’ she asked, nervously. 

““They are here,’ Clarke solemnly announ- 
ced. 

“*Ts that you, Waltie?’ asked Mrs. Lam- 
bert sweetly. 

“Three raps, loud and clear, answered 
‘yes.” A drumming on the cone followed, 
and Mrs. Lambert, her voice full of maternal 
pride, remarked: ‘Waltie is the life of our 
sittings—he ’s such a rogue! You must be a 
nice boy to-night—on account of these very 
distinguished men.’ 

“*Rap, rap!’ went the cone. 

“*Does that mean “all right” ?’ 

“*Rap, rap, rap!’ Yes. 

“*Ts grandfather there?’ 

~~ 

“*Does he wish to speak to the gentlemen ?’ 

“ee Yes. > 

“A fumbling sound began in the middle of 
the table, and the pencil was twice lifted and 
dropped. Following this the leaves of the 
writing-pad rustled as though being thumbed 
by boyish hands. 


“*Do you feel any motion in your thread ?’ 
asked Weissmann, in a quiet voice. 

“*None whatever,’ Morton replied. 

“Then the psychic is not moving.’ 

“Again they sat in silence, and after some 
minutes the fumbling began again and the 
horn was heard scraping slowly about, as if 
being lifted with effort only to fall back with 
a clang. 

“**Ts it too heavy ?’ asked Clarke. 

“Three sharp raps replied—an angry ‘yes’ 
—and then, with a petulant swing, the instru- 
ment apparently left the table and floated upon 
the air. In deep amazement Morton listened 
for some movement, some sound from Viola, 
but there was none, not a breath, not a rustle 
of motion where she sat, and the silk thread 
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was tight and calm. ‘She has nothing to do 
with that,’ he said, beneath his breath. 

“Kate called excitedly. ‘Oh! It touched 
me.’ 

“*What touched you?’ asked Weissmann. 

“©The horn.’ 

“*Did it bump you ?’ 

“**No, it seemed to float against me.’ 

“Morton spoke out sharply: ‘Where is Mr. 
Clarke ?’ 

“**Right here on my right,’ replied Kate. 

“*What idiotic business!’ he exclaimed, 
mystified, nevertheless. 

“The horn dropped to the middle of the 
table, but was immediately swept into the air 
again as if by a new and more vigorous hand, 
and a voice heavily mixed with air, but a man’s 
voice unmistakably, spoke directly to Morton, 
sternly, contemptuously. 

“*We meet you now on your own level. 
You asked for material tests, and now condi- 
tions being as you have made them—proceed. 
What would you have us do?’ 

“**Who are you ?’ 

“*T am Donald McLeod—grandfather to 
the psychic.’ 

“At this moment Morton became seized of 
the most vivid realization of the physical char- 
acteristics of the man back of the voice. In 
some mysterious way, through some hitherto 
unknown sense, he was aware of a long, rug- 
ged face, with bleak and knobby brow. The 
lips were thin, the mouth wide, the dark-gray 
eyes contemptuous. ‘It is all an inner delu- 
sion caused by some resemblance of this voice 
to that of some one I have known,’ he said to 
himself; but a shiver ran over him as he ques- 
tioned the old man. ‘If you are the grand- 
father of the psychic,’ he said, ‘I would like 
to ask you if you think it fair to a young girl 
to use her against her will for such foolery as 
this ?’ 

““The purposes are grand, the work she is 
doing important—therefore I answer you. 
She is yet but a child, and the things she does 
of her own motion trivial and vain. We make 
of her an instrument that will enable man to 
triumph over the grave. You will observe 
that we do not harm her, we take but little of 
her time, after all. You are unnecessarily 
alarmed. Our regard for her welfare far ex- 
ceeds yours. Her troubles arise from her re- 
sistance. If she would yield herself entirely, 
she would be happy.’ 


“Weissman interjected: ‘I must ask you, 
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Mrs. Rice, have you tight hold of Mr. Clarke’s 
hand ?’ 

“*Yes,’ answered Kate. 

“As they listened the horn moved feebly, 
uneasily rising a few inches, only to fall as 
though some weak hand were struggling with 
it; but at last it turned towards Weissmann, 
and from it issued the voice of a little girl, 
thrillingly sweet and so clear that Serviss could 
hear every word. She addressed Weissmann 
in German, calling him father, asking him to 
tell mother not to grieve, that they would soon 
all be together in a bright land. 

“To this Weissman replied in harsh accent: 
“You assert you are my daughter ?’ 

“The voice sweetly answered: ‘Yes, I am 
Mina——’ 

“*But Mina could not understand a word 
of English—how is that ?’ 

“The little voice hesitated. ‘It is hard to 
explain,’ she replied, still in German. ‘I can 
understand you in any language—but I can 
only speak as you taught me.’ 

“Thereupon he addressed her in French, 
to which she replied easily, but in her native 
tongue. 

“As this curious dialogue went on Serviss 
was searching vainly for an explanation. ‘Mr. 
Clarke, will you kindly speak at the same time 
that this voice appears ?’ 

“Clarke began a discourse, and the two 
voices went on at the same time. The young 
scientist then said: ‘Mrs. Lambert, will you 
permit Kate to lay her hand over your lips? 
You understand, it is for the sake of science 

“*Certainly,’ said Mrs. Lambert. 

“Here the test failed of completeness, it 
was so difficult to get the three voices pre- 
cisely together; but at last it seemed that the 
child’s voice was produced at the same time 
that Clarke spoke and while Kaie’s hand 
covered the mother’s mouth. 

“Thereupon the little voice said farewell, 
and all was silent for a few moments. The 
cone rose again into the air and a soft, sibilant 
voice addressed Mrs. Lambert. 

“*Oh!’ she cried, joyfully. ‘It is Robert! 
—Yes, dear, I’m listening. I’m so glad 
you ’ve come. Can’t you talk to Professor 
Serviss ?—He says he will try,’ she said to the 
company. 

“As Morton waited the cone gently touched 
him on the shoulder, and a moment later a 
man’s voice, utterly different from the first 
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one and of most refined accent, half spoke, 
half whispered: “We are glad to meet you, 
professor. I am deeply gratified by your in- 
terest in our dear girl.’ 

“*Who are you ?’ he asked, moved, in spite 
of himself, by a liking for this new personality, 
so distinct from the others. 

“*T am R. M. Waldron—Viola’s father.’ 


“The horn again seemed to rest, and for a 
long time no sound or stir broke the silence, 
till at last Viola began to writhe in her chair 
in greater agony than before. 

“*T think she is waking,’ said Morton. 

“Mrs. Lambert answered quickly: ‘No. 
Some great event is preparing—when this 
paroxysm passes some very beautiful test will 
come.” 

“While Morton and Weissmann were con- 
sidering this the girl again became silent as a 
stone, and a moment later a clear, sweet sound 
pulsed through the air as if an exquisite crys- 
tal bell had been struck. 


“Almost instantly the horn seemed grasped 


by a firm and masterful hand, and the rollick- 
ing voice of a man broke startlingly from the 
darkness in words so clear, so resonant, that 
all could hear them. 

“*Hello, folks. Is this a Quaker meeting ?’ 

“*Who are you ?’ asked Morton. 

“*Can ’t you guess ?’ 

“Kate gasped. ‘Why, it’s Uncle Ben. 
Roberts!’ 

“The voice chuckled. ‘Right the first time. 
It’s old “Loggy”—true bill. How are you 
all ?’ 

“Kate could hardly speak, so great was her 
fear and joy. ‘Morton Serviss, what do you 
think now? Ask him 1 

“The voice from the trumpet interposed. 
‘Do n’t ask me a word about conditions over 
here—it ’s no use. I can’t tell you a thing.’ 

“Why not?’ asked Morton. 

“*Well, how would you describe a Cén- 
necticut winter to a Hottentot? Not that 
you ’re a Hottentot’—the voice broke into an 
oily chuckle—‘or that I’m in a cold climate.’ 
The chuckle was renewed. ‘I’m _ very 
comfortable, thank you.’ Here the invisible 
one grew tender. ‘My boy, your mother is 
here and wants to speak to you but can ’t do 
so. She asked me to manifest for her. She 
says to trust this girl and to carry a message 
of love to Henry. I brought one of her colo- 
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nial wine-glasses with me—as a sign of her 
presence and as a test of the power we have 
of passing through matter.’ 

“For nearly an hour this voice kept up a 
perfectly normal conversation with a running 
fire of quips and cranks—recalling incidents 
in the lives of both Kate and Morton, arguing 
basic principles with Weissmann, yet never 
quite replying to the most searching questions, 
and finally ended by saying: ‘Your concep- 
tion of matter is childish. There is no such 
thing as you understand it, and yet the uni- 
verse is not as Kant conceived it. As liber- 
ated spirits we move in an essence subtler than 
any matter known to you—ether is a gross 
thing compared to spirit. Your knowledge 
is merely rudimentary—but keep on. Take 
up this work and my band will meet you half- 
way. My boy, the question of the persistence 
of the individual after death is the most vital 
of all questions. Apply your keen mind to it 
and depend on old “Loggy.” Good-by!’ 


“Morton’s voice as eager and penetrating 
as he said: ‘Mr: unmbert, I would like to 
place my hand on , ur daughter’s arm again. 
I must be permitted to demonstrate conclu- 
sively that she has nothing to do with the hand- 
ling of the horn.’ 

“*T will ask the “guides.” 
Professor Serviss——’ 

“Three feeble raps anticipated her question. 

““They say “yes””—but they are very doubt- 
ful—so please be very gentle.’ 

“Serviss rose, his blood astir. At last he 
was about to remove his doubt—or prove 
Viola’s guilt. ‘Doctor,’ he said, and his voice 
was incisive, ‘take the other side and place a 
hand on her wrist. That will be permitted ?’ 
he asked. 

“Three raps, very slow and soft, assented. 

“Clarke interposed. ‘I am _ impressed, 
gentlemen, to say: Let each of you put one 
hand on the psychic’s head, the other on her 


Father, can 


“*We will do so,’ replied Weissmann, cheer- 
fully. 

“With a full realization of the value of this 
supreme test of Viola’s honor, Morton laid his 
right hand lightly on her wrist. At the first 
contact she started as though his fingers had 
been hot iron, and he was unpleasantly aware 
that her flesh had grown cold and inert. He 
spoke of this to Weissmann, who replied: ‘Is 
that so! The hand which I clasp is hot and 
dry, which is a singular symptom.’ Then to 
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the others: ‘I am now holding both her hands. 
One is very hot, the other cold and damp and 
I feel no pulse.’ 

“*She is always so,” Mrs. Lambert explain- 
ed. ‘She seems to die for the time being.’ 

“*That is very strange,’ muttered Weiss- 
mann. ‘May I listen for her heart-beat?’ 
Three raps assented, and a moment later he 
said, with increased excitement: ‘I cannot 
detect her heart-beat.’ 

“Clarke reassured him. ‘Do not be alarm- 
ed. She is not dead. Proceed with your ex- 
periment.” There was a distinct note of con- 
tempt in his voice. 

“As Morton laid his hand upon the soft 
coils of her hair Viola again moved slightly, 
as a sleeper stirs beneath a caress, disturbed 
yet not distressed—to settle instantly into 
deeper dream. 

“*We are ready,’ called Weissmann. 
“Whatever happens now Miss Lambert is not 
the cause. Take Mr. Clarke’s hands in yours, 


“*Mrs. Lambert’s also,’ added Morton. 

“*Our hands are all touching,’ answered 
Kate. 

“*Now, let us see!’ cried Weissmann, and 
his voice rang triumphantly. ‘Now, spirits, 


to your work!’ 

“Clarke laughed contemptuously. ‘You 
scientists are very amusing. Your unbelief 
is heroic.’ 

“As they stood thus a powerful revulsion 
took place in Morton’s mind, and with a pain- 
ful constriction in his throat he bowed to the 
silent girl, and with an inconsistency which 
he would not have published to the world, he 
prayed that something might happen—not to 
demonstrate the return of the dead, but to 
prove her innocence. 

“As he waited the pencil began to tap on 
the table, and with its stir his nerves took fire. 
A leaf of paper flew by, brushing his face like 
the wing of a bird. A hand clutched his 
shoulder; then, as if to make every explana- 
tion of no avail, the room filled with fairy un- 
seen folks. Books began to hurtle through 
the air and fall upon the table. A banjo on 
the wall was strummed. The entire library 
seemed crowded with tricksy pucks, a bustling, 
irresponsible, elfish crew, each on some in- 
consequential action bent; until, as if at a 
signal, the megaphone tumbled to the floor 
with a clang, and all was still—a silence 
deathly deep, as if a bevy of sprites, frightened 
from their play, had whirled upward and away, 
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leaving the scene of their revels empty, deso- 
late and forlorn. 

“*That is all,’ said Clarke. 

“*How can you tell?’ asked Kate, her voice 
faint and shrill with awe. 

“*The fall of the horn to the floor is a sure 
sign of the end. You may turn up the gas, 
but very slowly.’ 

“Stunned by the significance, the far-reach- 
ing implications of his experiment, Morton 
remained standing while Weissmann turned 
on the light. 

“Pale, in deep, placid sleep, Viola sat pre- 
cisely as they had left her, bound, helpless, 
and exonerated. She recalled to Morton’s 
mind a picture (in his school-days) of a mar- 
tyr-maiden, who was depicted chained to the 
altar of some hideous, heathen deity, a mon- 
ster who devoured the flesh of virgins and de- 
manded with pitiless lust the fairest of the race. 

“Of her innocence he was at that moment 
profoundly convinced. 

“While he still stood looking down upon 
her Viola began to moan and toss her head 
from side to side. 

“*She is waking,’ cried Mrs. Lambert. 
“Let me go to her.’ 

**No!’ commanded Weissmann, ‘disturb 
nothing till we have examined all things.’ 

“*Make your studies quickly,’ said Mor- 
ton, his heart tender to the girl’s sufferings. 
“We must release her as soon as possible.’ 

“Weissmann was not to be hastened. ‘If 
we do not now go slowly we lose much of what 
we are trying to attain. We must take her 
pulse and temperature, and observe the posi- 
tion of every object.’ 

“*Quite right,’ agreed Clarke. ‘Do not 
be troubled—the psychic is being cared for.” 

“Thus reassured the two investigators scru- 
tinized, measured, made notes, while Kate and 
Mrs. Lambert stood waiting, watching with 
anxious eyes the changes which came to Viola’s 
face. Weissmann talked on in a disjointed 
mutter. ‘You see? She has no pulse. The 
threads are unbroken. The table is thirty 
inches from her finger-tips. Observe this 
pad, forty-eight inches from her hand—and 
which contains a m ‘ 

“*Read it!’ demanded Kate. 

“He complied. ‘“You ask for a particle 
of matter to be moved from A to B without the 
use of any force known to science. Here in 
this wineglass is the test. Oh, men of science, 
how long will you close your eyes to the grand- 
er truths.” 
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“*That is from father,’ 
Lambert. 

“*Tt is signed “McLeod,” and under it are 
two words, “Loggy” and “Mother,” each in 
a different handwriting.’ 

“*Give it to me!’ cried Kate, deeply moved. 

“* And here is the wineglass,’ replied Weiss- 
mann, extracting from among the books a 
beautiful piece of antique crystal. 

“Kate took it reverentially, as if receiving 
it from the hand of her dead mother. ‘How 
came that here ?” 

“*You recognize it? It was not left here 
by mistake ?’ 

“*Oh, no. 
left and I keep them locked away. 
had them out in months.’ 

“Clarke smiled in benign triumph. “That 
is why they have brought it—to show you that 
matter is an illusion and to prove that dema- 
terialization and transubstantiation are facts. 
That was the bell we heard.’” 


VIl. THE FALLACIOUS AND UNSCIENTIFIC PO- 
SITION TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR’S HERO. 


remarked Mrs. 


There are only four of them 
I have not 


Seldom has an author given so vivid, so fair 
and so minute a description of psychic phe- 


nomena as has Mr. Garland in this work. 
Seldom has a writer not himself a believer in 
the spiritistic explanation of supernormal phe- 
nomena given the claims of the believers in 
spirit-return so frankly and fully as has our 
author in this romance. True, they are given 
for the most part by the ex-minister, who is 
presented as an unattractive character, and 
by Mr. Platt, the rich spiritualist, who is drawn 
as an extremely unlovely personage; and the 
medium or psychic is represented as hating 
the strange powers that control her, and there- 
fore is represented as being held in a cruel 
bondage as a victim of the tyrants of the dark. 
This is not, we think, typical of the feelings of 
psychics in general. Yet despite these things 
the general presentation, coming from a ma- 
terialist of the Spencer-Haeckel school. as is 
Mr. Garland, well challenges the admiration 
of lovers of fair-play and stamps the author 
as one who, though dogmatic and perhaps 
narrow within speculative lines, is neverthe- 
less broad, generous and truth-demanding 
when it comes to the statement of facts that 
have come under his personal observation. 

We think we may say, knowing Mr. Gar- 
land as well as we do, that Professor Serviss 
is largely a representative of Mr. Garland in 
regard to his position and views as he is also 
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typical of a school of twentieth-century scien- 
tists who dare to investigate any obscure prob- 
lem and who accept facts however contrary 
to pre-conceived opinions, although they are 
often as singularly intolerant and narrow when 
it comes to giving up cherished thoughts as 
were the scientists and religionists of the Ptol- 
emaic school intolerant of Galileo, Copernicus 
and Kepler. Serviss represents, as does the 
novelist himself, the present-day materialistic 
scientist, who first dismissed every alleged 
psychic phenomenon as resulting from fraud 
or legerdemain and the unlimited credulity 
of the observers, who next claimed that all 
such phenomena could be explained by hyp- 
notism or telepathy, two things that were both 
ridiculed as non-existent a short time before 
by the same school; who later, when neither 
hypnotism nor telepathy were adequate to 
explain certain acknow phenomena, 
seized upon the hypothesis of the subliminal 
self as the only escape from the spiritistic 
theory; and now this school, of which Lom- 
broso is the most eminent exponent, admits 
the once-denied facts, but explains the phe- 
nomena as “the inexplicable action of a cer- 
tain psychic force generated within the sitters 
and acting on objects at a distance.” 

Admirable indeed is the old German Pro- 
fessor Weissmann’s characterization of the 
modern mind-specialist who refuses to accept 
the possibility of a life after death and who 
has to invent some explanation to account for 
psychic phenomena. “You cannot head 
them off,” exclaims the old scientist. “They 
plunge into the subconscious like prairie-dogs 
into the sod, only to come up at a new point.” 

Professor Serviss’ position deserves notice 
because, as we have observed, it represents, 
we think, the attitude of Mr. Garland. This 
young scientist starts out with the dogmatic 
assumption that all belief in a future life is as 
baseless as the insubstantial fabric of a dream. 
There is no place in his philosophy for the 
future life. On one occasion he declares: 
“My school of thought is very exact and very 
dogmatic. It prides itself on not looking 
beyond its nose.” 

In his philosophy “there could be no room 
for any hypothesis which even so much as 
squinted towards dualism, or that permitted 
a conception so childish as the persistence of 
the individuality after death.” 

This attitude is of course extremely unsci- 
entific and as irrational and dogmatic as the 


position of the most fanatical theologian, 
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which the materialistic scientists so severely 
condemn. To start with the declaration that 
one’s philosophy has no place for a potential 
new truth is to assume a position the reverse 
of scientific. Progress has been compelled 
to combat at every step the arrogant assump- 
tions of those who held certain points to be 
measurably true, or manifestly impossible, 
and who, beginning with an untenable pre- 
mise, have proceeded to fit facts into their 
theories instead of seeking an enlarged horizon 
gained by new truths; and in this respect many 
evolutionary scientists have not been a whit 
behind the most dogmatic theologians, es- 
pecially in regard to discoveries in the dark 
continent of psychology. Their attitude has 
been as absurd as was the position of the late 
colored divine who, because he found the Bible 
speaking of the sun rising and setting, and 
because to his vision the sun seemed to rise 
and set, denounced as irreverent ignoramuses 
all men who claimed that the earth moved on 
its axis. 

Now in Mr. Garland’s romance, when the 
scientists are driven to cover by inexplicable 
facts, they refuse to admit the possibility of 
a life after death, holding that the phenomena 
are produced by some inexplicable psychic 
force present in the sitters, or, to quote from 
Professor Weissmann: 


“IT was about to say that all, or nearly all, 
of the phenomena of last night took place 
within a limited radius of the psychic. The 
books all came from behind her. The horn 
hovered near her—all of which would support 
the arguments of the ‘psychic force’ advocates. 
Lombroso and Tamburini both suggest that 
it is not absurd to say that possibly the sub- 
conscious mind may be able not merely to 
transmit energy, but to produce phantasmal 
forms, and I wondered last night whether 
there might not be some supernormal elonga- 
tion of the psychic’s arms which might enable 
her to seize and manipulate the horn at a dis- 
tance beyond her normal reach.” 


If one accepts the truth of the phenomena 
described by Mr. Garland as having been 
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witnessed by himself, and which have been 
described and vouched for by such eminent 
scientists as Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, F. W. H. 
Myers, and many other famous scientists, it 
is difficult to see how it is possible to escape 
the conclusions to which Crookes, Lodge, 
Myers, Wallace, Rev. M. J. Savage, Professor 
Hyslop and others have been driven, in many 
instances against their will. 

Now with our author’s hero, the possibility 
of a life after death being excluded at the out- 
set, his explanation would compel the psychic 
to elongate psychic arms and with them go 
into an adjoining room, extend the psychic 
arms through the doors of the locked china- 
closet, secure a wineglass, bring it through 
the locked-doors of the dining-room into the 
library and place it on the table, while all the 
time, it must be remembered, according to his 
own statement, the two investigators were 
holding to the silken cord that bound the phys- 
ical arms of the psychic. Even if such a thing 
were possible, that would not account for the 
voice that spoke through the cone being able 
to know that Professor Weissmann had lost 
a little daughter in Germany, that that daugh- 
ter’s name was Mina, and enable her to speak 
to her father in her native tongue and to un- 
derstand him in English or French. Yet 
these are only instances of the happenings 
which Mr. Garland himself alleges to have 
witnessed under test conditions. To us the 
conclusions of the young scientist, assuming 
the verity of the alleged phenomena, are pue- 
rile, unscientific and unthinkable. 

Such is this remarkable romance, a volume 
to our mind incomparably more interesting 
and worth the while than Bulwer’s A Strange 
Story, which was suggested to the novelist 
after the famous psychic, Charles Foster, had 
spent some time with him, during which Bul- 
wer had made a critical study of the phenom- 
ena. 

As a romance The Tyranny of the Dark is 
intensely interesting; as a study in the field 
of experimental psychic science it is one of 
the most thought-stimulating works thatyhae 
appeared in America in years. a a 
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The Master Mummer. By E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Cloth. Pp. 309. Price, $1.50. 
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WE DEEPLY regret to see a man of such 
ability as Mr. Oppenheim turning out a num- 
ber of novels that all bear the evidences of that 
haste in composition which marks the great 
majority of present-day works of fiction and 
that renders them ephemeral; because he is 
a writer exceptionally gifted in certain direc- 
tions—a writer who, should he devote the 
same painstaking care and time to the writing 
of a romance that the author of The Breath 
of the Gods has given to his admirable work, 
would, we believe, give us a really great novel 
of the romantic school—a book that would 
live as literature and give to the writer an 
honored place among the novelists whose 
writings are worth the while. A Prince of 
Sinners is incomparably Mr. Oppenheim’s 
best work. In it he displayed a knowledge 
of the subtile laws of psychology that has rarely 
been evinced in modern fiction, and the work 
as a whole, though by no means free from 
defects, was one that seemed to herald the 
advent of a novelist who would make a per- 
manent place in our literature. And yet, 
with this knowledge of the subtile workings 
of the human mind and its susceptibility to 
environment, and with a power of invention 
fully equal to that of Sir Conan Doyle, together 
with the rich imagination that frequently sug- 
gests Bulwer-Lytton, we find him sacrificing 
the splendid success that might be his and 
turning out hasty compositions not materially 
superior to scores of other works which are 
appealing to the uncritical taste of the present. 
In all of his three recent novels the reader is 
constantly offended by the introduction of 
improbable if not impossible situations and 
happenings, which with time and pains could 
have been so presented as to have impressed 
the mind as being perfectly natural. Then 
again, there are on almost every page eviden- 
ces—painful evidences—of haste in compo- 
sition. There are slips and the introduction 
*Books intended for review in THE ARENA shoulti be 
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THE DAY." 


of phrases and expressions that are out of 
keeping with the dignity of a serious romance 
and which give to the work an uneven quality 
that is most regrettable. 

Were the novelist’s exceptional ability less 
obvious, we should not take the trouble to 
thus criticise his work. It is the feeling that 
he is capable of so much better writing that 
leads us, in justice to himself and to the read- 
ing public, to make these strictures. 

The Master Mummer is concerned chiefly 
with the fate of a beautiful maiden whose 
mysterious identity forms one of the elements 
of interest throughout the tale. In the early 
chapters she has been taken from a convent 
in France by a dissipated English nobleman 
who claims to be her guardian. The maiden, 
Isobel by name, is greatly terrified when first 
introduced in the story by the narrator of the 
tale, one Arnold Greatson, who is also the 
hero of the romance. Greatson has gone to 
Charing Cross station to study life at first 
hand. The pretended guardian of Isobel is 
murdered by a mysterious stranger and the 
girl falls under the protection of Mr. Great- 
son and his two companions. These three 
young men are chivalric and the girl becomes 
a wonderfully refining influence in their studio. 
Meanwhile powerful personages are vainly 
striving to get her from her refuge without 
recourse to the law, among them the royal 
family of one of the small German states. 
Many exciting episodes are introduced in 
these attempts, some of which are highly dra- 
matic. Later the identity of the mysterious 
murderer of the girl’s pretended guardian is 
discovered to the child and her protector. 
He is a great actor who had married Isobel’s 
mother. The child is a princess and heir to 
the throne. 

The description of the master mummer’s 
loyalty to the memory of his wife, who he be- 
lieves visits him daily, and the closing pas- 
sages in the romance, in which Isobel comes 
to her lover when he is absorbed in loving 
contemplation of her but has given up all 
thought of ever meeting her again, are par- 
ticularly attractive and indicate the posses- 
sion of a poetic or idealistic element by Mr. 
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Oppenheim that has not been heretofore 
strongly evidenced. The book has the ex- 
citing and dramatic elements that will render 
it popular with a large class of readers who 
are less critical about the form, presentation 
and probability of a tale than they are about 
its absorbing interest. 


SOME RECENT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


The Dancers. By Edith M. Thomas. Price, 
ten cents net. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
The Gorham Press. 


The Voice of Equality. By Edwin Arnold 
Brenholtz. Cloth. Price, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. 


Pipes and Timbrels. By W. J. Henderson. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham 
Press. 


THERE is a man in Boston who is publishing 
poetry. He is a genius or a fool who does the 
deeds that other men dare not do. Mr. Rich- 
ard G. Badger, proprietor of the Gorham 
Press and publisher of poetry and belles lettres, 
does not look like a fool, and his new list re- 
cently issued is well-printed, attractive and 
contains a goodly array of books. All other 
publishers eschew poetry—they say it will not 
sell and that there is no money in it. Let us 
hope that Mr. Badger is the genius who walks 
the untrodden way and reaps the reward of 
success because he has seen what the unob- 
servant average business-man has not seen. 
Mr. Badger cares not for the booksellers, but 
seeks his market direct from lovers of poetry, 
and he says his sales are increasing, that the 
lovers of poetry are finding him out. His 
catalogue embraces between one hundred and 
two hundred titles of volumes of poetry, and 
those who have a fondness for verse should 
send for his list. 


One of Mr. Badger’s experiments in poetry 
is a series of daintily-bound, well-printed, 
copyrighted volumes of poetry to sell at ten 
cents, plus the postage. This is done in order 
to arouse an interest in verse, as the publisher 
believes that one out of every two persons 
who buy these dime books will want more 
poetry and thus will become a permanent 
customer. 

One of the best of these volumes is The 
Dancers, by Edith M. Thomas. Miss 
Thomas is neither strong nor great. Her verses 
have not the sonorous ring, nor do they deal 
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with the loftiest themes; but in her special 
field she is of the best. Her ear is always true 
and her poems have the poetic lilt and rhythm 
that carry one along easily from verse to verse, 
adding a pleasing sense-impression to the 
dainty beauty of the thought. The expression 
is always clear and often surprisingly lovely 
in its imagery and felicitous phrasing. The 
thought is sweet, true and poetic. Her verse 
is like the faint perfume of the wild flowers she 
loves so well, or like the wind in the sun-lit 
pine-trees of some lonely country spot. It is 
dainty, sweet, lovely, intellectual. Here is a 
specimen stanza from the poem entitled “The 
Soul of the Violet”: 


7 and again that thrilling breath, 
Fresh as the life that is snatched out of death, 
Keen as the blow that love might deal 
Lest a spirit in trance should outward steal— 
So that breath, so vital that blow— 
The soul of the violet haunts me so!” 


But even this dainty, wild-wood breath is 
touched by the spirit of the time, and many of 
the poems express the note of human longing, 
of pity for the oppressed, almost of rage at 
injustice. Here are two stanzas from “The 
Wolves of the Wind”: 

“The fire on my hearth is blazing bri 

Within is hon without is ni 3 _ 
Blenching with fear from to sky— 
Hark, how the wolves of the wind rush by! 


The sound, too plain it rises again, 

The myriad wailing of outcast men. 

In the path of oe they stricken lie— 
Hark, how the wolves of the wind rush by!” 


Mr. John Spargo, formerly editor of The 
Comrade, writes Mr. Badger as follows in re- 
gard to Mr. Brenholtz and his recent volume 
of verse: 


“Of the kin of Whitman and the Engilsh 
poet, Edward Carpenter, Mr. Brenholtz has 
won for himself an abiding place in the ranks 
of the prophets and singers of democracy. 
More than any living writer he has expressed 
the spiritual meaning and splendor of the 
great world-movement of labor, in language 
as remarkable for its clearness and beauty as 
for its ringing honesty and frankness. Where- 
ever there is a heart in unison with the ideal 
of that great movement, wherever brother- 
hood is believed in and longed for, The V oice 
of Equality must, it seems to me, find a lov- 
ing welcome.” 


I am glad to quote Mr. Spargo’s judgment, 
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inasmuch as my own, while I am in closest 
sympathy with true democracy and the world- 
movement for brotherhood, is diametrically 
opposed to his. To me Mr. Brenholtz’s book 
is not poetry, either as regards the subjects of 
which it treats or the manner in which it treats 
them. The subjects are all philosophical 
and metaphysical,—“The Joy of Equality” 
is probably the most poetic subject in the vol- 
ume. On brotherhood a great modern lyric 
might be built. There is passion, devotion, 
grandeur in the idea; but equality is meta- 
physical,—the idea of brotherhood with the 
poetry extracted. 

The form is that of Whitman, without rhyme 
rhythm or lilt. Some lines contain two words, 
some fifty; some lines read smoothly, some 
stumble. It is mainly rhapsody, but un- 
trained. Poetry supposes the right word in 
the right place. Mr. Brenholtz uses any word 
that comes to hand. The poems look as if 
they were written in a fine frenzy and never 
revised. 


Let the skeptic read Mr. Henderson’s little 
volume of less than a hundred pages, entitled 
Pipes and Timbrels, and forswear his skep- 
ticism. This hurrying, nervous twentieth 


century has produced a poet in Mr. Henderson. 
In a more favorable age his song might swell 


to a larger volume and a stronger tone. It 
might be triumphant instead of tuned to a 
minor key, as it is at times in this volume. 

There are two requisites to real poetry: In 
the first place it must possess poetic expression, 
rhythm, lilt, song and often rhyme. The lack 
of these qualities prevents the bulk of Whit- 
man’s writing from being considered poetry. 
“Poetry,” says Edgar A. Poe, “is the rhyth- 
mical creation of beauty.” Poetry must be 
rhythmical. In the second place the thought 
must be poetic. It is hard to draw the line 
of demarcation between poetic and non-poetic 
thought, but such a line does exist. Often a 
beautiful and strong poetic expression will 
bring a non-poetic thought into the realm of 
poetry. Wordsworth was often able to do 
this. But history, metaphysics, business, 
seem hardly fit subjects for poetry. 

Mr. Henderson possesses both these quali- 
fications of a poet in an exceptional degree. 
Rarely is a meter false, a quality wrong, and 
in this volume he has experimented with many 
meters. “A Christm:s Hymn” is in the meter 
of “Locksley Hall” and approaches Tenny- 
son’s great poem not only in the ringing music 
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of its lilt, but also in the nobility of its thought. 
“A Sea-Song of Old Time” reminds us of 
Browning’s “ How We Carried the Good News 
From Aix to Ghent.” There are poems in 
blank verse, sonnets, songs, and in all the 
meter is good, in some excellent. 

There is thought in all the poems, and it is 
poetic thought. The opening one, “Tanta- 
lus,” in noble blank verse, ends with a lofty 
moral lesson. 

Pipes and Timbrels is a volume that prom- 
ises much for the future. 

E.tweep Pomeroy. 


Our Heredity from God. By E. P. Powell. 
Cloth. Pp. 428. Price, $1.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 


In Mr. E. P. Powex’s Our Heredity from 
God we have a volume which discusses evolu- 
tion and ethics in a clear and forcible manner. 
It is an admirable companion to Professor 
Metcalf’s Organic Evolution, and is of special 
value because of its extended consideration of 
ethics. We have many works devoted to the 
elucidation of the evolutionary theory, but far 
too few which consider morals in the light of 
this theory, and we know of no work better 
adapted to the general reader who dares to 
think for himself and look the truth squarely 
in the face than Our Heredity from God. 

Mr. E. P. Powell is, as our readers know, 
a versatile scholar, a thinker who writes in a 
graphic and pleasing manner on many widely 
different themes, always paying first consid- 
eration to the mastery of his subject and to 
the verification of the truths in hand and upon 
which his arguments are based. But he is 
not only a safe counselor; he possesses the 
happy faculty of presenting a subject so as to 
appeal to the general reader, giving special 
value to his work. Mr. Powell’s work on 
Nullification and Secession in the United States 
and his excellent series of papers now appear- 
ing in Tue Arena on the four great struggles 
between autocracy and democracy in the re- 
public, are admirable examples of his histori- 
cal writings; while his new work just issued 
by McClure, Phillips & Company, entitled 
The Country Home, which was reviewed in 
the April Arena, is one of the most attrac- 
tive and practical volumes on country life that 
has appeared in America. 

In Our Heredity from God we see Mr. Pow- 
ell in an entirely different sphere of thought. 
Here the philosophy and reasonableness of 
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evolution and the great moral verities that 
underlie human progress are discussed in so 
clear and simple a way that they cannot fail 
to favorably impress the rationalistic mind, 
though they may prove disquieting to those 
who have chosen to walk by faith rather than 
by the light of reason. The volume is divided 
into three parts. The first division is devoted 
to the leading arguments in favor of evolution 
and consists of eight chapters, which appear 
under the following headings: “The Problem 
Stated,” “The Unity of Nature,” “The Ar- 
gument from Geography,” “The Argument 
from Geology,” “The Argument from Anat- 
omy,” “Development and Reversion,” “The 
Power of Mimicry,” and “Degeneration.” 

The second part considers “the common- 
alty of life between all creatures, and how 
definitely the links in a consecutive develop- 
ment of life have been established, from the 
jelly-fishes of the primeval seas to man.” The 
four chapters which are concerned in this dis- 
cussion appear under the headings of “Com- 
mon Life-Material, Apparatus and Func- 
tions,” “Some Links Not Missing,” “Wanted 
Adam,” and “Animals on the Road.” 

The last division is devoted to evolution 


after man has been reached in the ascending 


scale. In it the author aims to show “that 
there is not only one evolution of all life, in- 
cluding man and animals, interlinked in origin 
and in their progressive changes, but that 
human history, its religions, morals, arts, 
culminating in universal ethical laws, is also 
a subject of evolution.” There are eight 
chapters in this division, which bear the titles 
of “Coéperation in Evolution,” “Driving 
the Golden Spikes,” “Jesus the Christ of 
Evolution,” “Is the Golden Rule Workable ?” 
“The Eyes of Evolution in its Forehead,” 
“Ethics the Aim in Evolution,” “The Self 
that is Higher than Ourselves,” and “That 
Last Enemy, Death.” 

The concluding chapter is one of the strong- 
est in the book—an argument that to our mind 
is richly worth the price of the volume. It 
considers death and the probability of a future 
life in the light of evolution and the revelations 
of modern science. In it our author clearly 
presents and examines in a masterly manner 
the subject from the view-point of a logical 
thinker who is absolutely fearless and whose 
one overmastering passion is to know the truth. 
There is no attempt to bolster up faith by ad- 
vancing arguments or claims based on any of 
the world’s sacred books. There is no appeal 
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to emotionalism or to sentiment. And yet 
the author, by purely logical methods and 
deductions from the known facts of science 
and by legitimate conclusions from the evo- 
lutionary theory, holds that there is more in 
favor of the contention that man survives the 
crisis of death than there is opposed to that 
theory. 

At the present time, when there is so much 
interest in the broader religious concepts— 
an interest which Dr. Abbott’s recent discus- 
sion at Harvard has greatly stimulated—this 
work is especially timely, as it is, in our judg- 
ment, next to Professor Drummond’s Ascent 
of Man, the best volume for popular reading 
which treats of evolution and ethics, that has 
appeared. 


Makers of the American Republic. By David 
Gregg, D.D., Hon. W. W. Goodrich and 
Dr. Sidney H. Carney, Jr. Cloth. Pp. 
528. Price, $2.00. New York: E. B. 
Treat & Company. 


Tus volume consists of a series of lectures, 
most of which were delivered by the Rev. 
David Gregg, president of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary of Allegheny, Pennsylvania. 
The author is a Presbyterian clergyman and 
the subjects are treated, of course, from the 
view-point of an orthodox clergyman, but they 
are characterized for the most part by a degree 
of intellectual hospitality and breadth of 
thought rarely found in similar discussions by 
trinitarian clergymen. The principal lectures 
deal with “‘The Old Dominion; or, The Vir- 
ginia Colonists,” “The Pilgrim Forefathers,” 
“The Puritan Founders,” “The Hollanders 
in the New Netherlands,” “The Scotch,” 
“The Huguenots,” “The Quakers; or, Ideal 
Civilization,” “The American Foremothers,” 
“The Old-Time Minister,” “Columbus: The 
Results of His Life,” “George Washington: 
A Factor in American History,” and “The 
Black Forefathers.” 

Dr. Gregg draws a distinction that is seldom 
noticed by writers in general, between the Pur- 
itans and the Pilgrims, and shows the marked 
difference between these two bodies of relig- 
ionists. The Pilgrims were broad, tolerant, 
democratic; the Puritans narrow, bigoted 
and persecuting in their spirit. 

The chapter of all chapters in the work, 
however, that appeals to us as being one of 
the noblest discussions from the pen of an 
orthodox clergyman, is Dr. Gregg’s lecture 
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on “The Quakers; or, Ideal Civilization.” 
This address alone is worth the price of the 
book and should be carefully read by every 
youth in America. We are rather surprised 
to note that a man of such scholarship as Dr. 
Gregg should fall into the error of stating that 
the witches were burned in this country. The 
witches were frequently burned in the Old 
World, but in New England they were hanged, 
not burned. 

Volumes of this character are of great value 
at the present time, as they tend to elevate the 
ideals of the young and restore in a measure 
the old-time patriotism and enthusiasm which 
made the republic the great moral leader of 
the world. 


Psyche. By Walter S. Cramp. Lilustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 322. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 


Tue success which attended Eckstein’s 
romances of ancient Rome and the Quo Vadis 
of Henry Sienkiewicz has led to the produc- 
tion of a multitude of stories dealing with the 
decadent empire. Few of them, however, 
have risen above the level of the ordinary, 
especially in dramatic power and that fidelity 
in delineation of character that gives reality 
to the scenes depicted and makes the charac- 
ters that move before us exercise a compelling 
influence over the imagination—that power, 
in a word, which is the hall-mark of genius. 
Mr. Cramp’s story is the result of considerable 
study and painstaking care, but it lacks the 
one thing that is essential in a novel whose 
excuse for being is merely that it is a romance 
—that strong imaginative quality that makes 
its characters convincing. Readers who have 
enjoyed Quintus Claudius and Quo Vadis 
will not, we imagine, be particularly attracted 
to this story, though it is fully up to the aver- 
age present-day so-called historical romances. 

The tale deals largely with the fate of a 
Greek family in Rome under the reign of Ti- 
berius, when Sejanus was plotting for the 
imperial throne, and much of the work is de- 
voted to portraying the vicious and criminal 
life of the Roman court of the period. The 
age was a tragic epoch, and the dominant note 
of the story is rightly pitched in a minor key. 
There is much, very much, that is sad and 
gloomy, and though for Psyche, her husband 
and her parents the tale ends well, the general 
effect on the mind of the reader, if the author 
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had possessed the power of a great novelist, 
would be depressing rather than otherwise. 


The author, Mr. Walter Cramp, is a son of 
one of the great ship-builders of that name. 
He studied ship-building in the yards of his 
fathers and uncles, but when the works passed 
out of their hands into those of a stock-com- 
pany, he journeyed to Italy, spending much 
time studying the scenes for the present ro- 
mance. 


The Prize to the Hardy. By Alice Winter. 
Illustrated by R. M. Crosby. Cloth. Pp. 
$48. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


The Prize to the Hardy is a romantic love- 
story of the great northwest, told in a spirited 
manner, and while as fiction or literature it 
cannot be said to rise conspicuously above 
scores of present-day popular romances, it is 
a story that will appeal to the general reader 
in search of a pleasing and somewhat exciting 
love-tale. 

The romance deals with Nicholas Windsor, 
a self-made man of great wealth who is one 
of the most powerful figures in one of the great 
northwestern cities. His beautiful daughter 
Vera; his private-secretary, Cyril Kemyss; 
his nephew, Frank Lenox, who has recently 
arrived from New England; Mrs. Lyell, a 
typical characterization of a class of women 
whose study of transcendental philosophy and 
the higher thought has served to destroy their 
appreciation for home-life; and Sven Svenson, 
an admirably depicted and typical Scandina- 
vian farmer. Around these and some minor 
characters the author has woven her story; 
and by the introduction of a fearful forest-fire 
that licks up an entire town and which is de- 
scribed with much dramatic and realistic 
power; a serious accident on the frozen lake, 
in which the hero becomes the victim of his 
rival’s hate and is rescued in a truly melodra- 
matic manner by the heroine; an illustration 
of prevailing methods among stock-gamblers, 
by which through false dispatches a stock is 
depreciated and hundreds of investors swin- 
died; and by other more or less exciting and 
dramatic scenes and situations the interest of 
the reader is sustained to the pleasing close 
of the story. 


Poems. By Walter Malone. Cloth. Pp. 
$68. Memphis, Tenn.: Paul & Douglass 
Company. 
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Tuis volume is very superior to most of the 
books of verse appearing in America at the pres- 
ent time. The poems are musical and for the 
most part constructed with due regard to the 
the laws of versification,—an excellence not 
possessed by many recent volumes. The 
poetic imagination is somewhat limited, which 
places the author among the popular singers 
rather than the great creative artists. His 
verses are of a quality calculated to strike the 
heart-chord of the peopie and haunt the memory 
of the reader. This is particularly true of the 
verses dealing with nature, the birds and flow- 
ers. The author is a brave thinker, and one is 
surprised as well as gratified to find such lines 
as the following on Zola in a book published in 
Memphis, Tennessee, as the South is, we think, 
far more conservative than the North and East: 


“‘He comes in triumph to his native land, 
A Conqueror by the power of the pen, 
= - was stronger than the steel-gloved 
and, 


Winning a battle with the minds of men. 


Like Jacob, he was called upon by God 
To throw aside the errors of his past, 

To purge his weakness, struggle from the sod, 
And fight through faults, triumphant at the last. 


And though fanatics still revile his name, 
Though not one palm is strewn upon his way, 
Though bigot lips dispute his hard-won fame, 
He is a monarch on this glorious day. 


To make him great, no souls were sacrificed, 
No widow wept, no orphan’s cheek grew pale, 
For he has suffered in the cause of Christ, 
And he has sought and found the Holy Grail.” 


Here is a tribute to Lincoln in four succinct 
lines which is admirable in its characteriza- 
tion. It, of course, is far inferior to the stately 
masterpiece of Edwin Markham; yet we have 
seldom read so excellent a characterization of 
a life in so small a compass: 


** A blend of mirth and sadness, smiles and tears; 
A quaint knight-errant of the pioneers; 
A homely hero, born of star and sod; 
A Peasant-Prince; a Masterpiece of God.” 


And here are some characteristic stanzas 
from a little poem suggested by reading Renan’s 
Life of Jesus: 


“Wonderful story of sad, sad years, 
Wonderful story of toils and tears, 
Annals of ish, of grief and gloom, 
Breaking at last into brilliant bloom. 


Over and over again I tread 

Vistas where Jesus has his bread, 
Soothing and healing with words of love 
Whiter than wings of snow-white dove. 


Sweeter than breath of the springtime flowers, 
mer a eee wt ne autumn age 
endor of song endor of story, 

Decking his brows with garlands of glory! 

ighter than touch of an "s 
_— than notes of the scieet 
Pathos of winds in the pine-trees sighing, 
Sobs of a harp in the distance dying! 
When the daylight dies in the twilight cold, 
And the es come my Neds Be fold 
When my poor, dim eyes no pathway see, 
O, prince of heaven, will you think of me?” 


Many of the poems are pitched in a minor 
key. ‘They are over two hundred in number, 
and the work is one that will be enjoyed by 
those who delight in simple, homelike lays 
that rest the mind with musical cadence and 
rhythmic phrasings, and which do not take 
hold in any powerful way upon the emotions as 
do great works of imagination. 


J. M. Peebles, M.D., A.M.: A Biography. 
By Edward Whipple. Cloth. Pp. 592. 
Published by author at Battle Creek, Mich. 


In THs work by Mr. Edward Whipple we 
have an admirably written biography of more 
than ordinary interest to progressive thinkers, 
and especially to spiritualists. For more than 
half a century Dr. Peebles has stood before 
the world as one of the leading and most schol- 
arly representatives among the spiritualists 
and liberal thinkers. He was educated for 
the Christian ministry and for many years 
ably officiated as a clergyman. He was grad- 
uated in medicine, while his general scholastic 
education has been immensely broadened by 
four journeys around the globe in the capacity 
of teacher and student. During these jour- 
neys he spent much time in India, Ceylon and 
China, studying profoundly the religious 
thought of the great teachers and thinkers of 
the Far East and also the various psychical 
phenomena and the metaphysical speculations 
of the Orient. For more than half a century 
he has labored unceasingly for the good of his 
fellowmen. He has lectured and taught ex- 
tensively, not only in America and Europe, 
but in Australia, New Zealand, Asia and else- 
where. He has enjoyed the acquaintance 
and in some instances the intimate friendship 
of some of the greatest savants of the past cen- 
tury. Hence his life holds a peculiar charm 
and interest quite apart from the helpfulness 
arising from the fact that he has ever placed 
conscience, duty and conviction of right above 
all personal considerations. 
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Notes and Commenis. 


The volume is written in an admirable man- 
ner, and is a worthy tribute to the life of a 
noble thinker. 

Folly jor the Wise. By Carolyn Wells. 

Cloth. Pp. 170. Indianapolis: The 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. — 


Tus little work, dedicated to “Those Who 
are Wise Enough to Know Folly When They 
See Her,” abounds in bright sayings and a 
plentiful amount of sheer nonsense. Some of 
the verses and “sayings” are very apt, as, for 
example, the following on “Wall Street Bulls 
and Bears”: 


“A Wall Street Bull or Bear ’s a clever beast; 
Usually smooth-skinned, though they’re some- 
times fleeced. 
They live on copper, cotton, oil or wheat, 
Or anything they find upon the Street. 
They watch the time for watering the stock, 
Although they’d rather drink champagne or 


hock.” 


Stage-folks will be specially interested in 
these “Whispers”: 
“Deadheads tell no tales. 


“Take care of the dance and the songs will take 
care of themselves.” 


Among the limericks we find the following: 
“*Tis said, woman loves not her lover 


ive you a show, 
the réles that you know ?* 
‘Sirrah! No, sir; I know Cyrano /’” 


These examples will give the reader some 
idea of the variety and character of the book, 
which, though it will doubtless appeal to many 
persons, will hardly, we think, be appreciated 
by most of our readers. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HE PARCELS-POST OF EUROPE: This 
month our paper in the series of contributions 
on p ive p os saher! measures, by leading 
economists, statesmen and educators of foreign 
lands, deals with “The Parcels-Post of Europe.” 
It is a paper of special interest to America’s thought- 
ful millions at the present time, when the people 
are awakening to a sensible realization of the man- 
ae _—— they are beiag —— and oppressed 
y public-service corporations that practically own 
the United States Senate and are exerting an increas- 
ing influence in various departments of municipal, 
state and national government. But for the great 
express companies and the power they exert in gov- 
ernment, as Mr. WANAMAKER has well observed, 
the —— le — long ere this _— been 
enjoying the ts of the post. e pa 
which = present this month is from the pen of Hon. 
J. HeEnNtKER Heaton, M.P., who is one of the most 
eminent postal authorities in the Parliament of Great 
Britain. It will be noted that nowhere do the peo- 
ple enjoy such benefits as under the parcels-post of 
Germany, where the government, after a careful 
and thorough testing of governmental ownership 
side by side with — ownership of the railways, 
analy tok over the great private-owned lines, find- 
ing that the government could own and operate the 


roads more advantageously and economically for 
= people than was possible under private owner- 
p. 


The Economic Struggle in Colorado: As we have 
stated before, we believe the series of 
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Mr. Blankenburg’s Trumpet-Call to Men and 
Women of Conscience: The papers by Mr. Blank- 
enburg already published have greatly aided in 
quickening the public conscience, not in Philadel- 

hia and Pennsylvania alone, but throughout the 

d. In this issue the great civic leader speaks of 
“Law and Order.” 


John D. gg A Study of Character, Mo- 
tive and Duty: . W. G. Jozrns in a keenly dis- 
criminating most admirably presents some 
of the most vital facts for Americans to consider in 
the RocKEFeLLER controversy. A correspondent 
wishes to know why Mr. RockEreLwer is singled 
out for wholesale criticism. The answer is that he 
more than any other American incarnates the dom- 
inant “system” whose sordid materialism and moral 
criminality in business life have resulted in colos- 
sal fortunes at the expense of the millions, and la 

ly through influence, special privileges, or by meth- 
ods which have destroyed competition, not for the 
benefit of the multitude, but for the us en- 
richment of the few, and which have furthermore 
debauched government and created secret and in- 
direct methods of procedure by which the public- 
service companies and great aggregations of wealth 
have united to cruelly plunder the producers and 
consumers. He is preéminently the typical char- 
acter in the “system” against which the conscience 
of America is girding itself for mortal combat. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Rockere.ier’s efforts to silence 
oa and school with rey prow are among the 
most dangerous attempts of recent years against 
sound morality. The evil fruits of this attempted 
seduction of the churcl: are already in evidence on 
every hand. Nowhere have we had a more striki 
illustration of this fact than in the amazing an 
reckless defence of Mr. RocKEre.uer by the Rev. 
Dr. McArruor, of New York. 


A Vast Educational Scheme: This paper by Ext- 
Legit ony rok ig et of the National Direct. 

islation e, is without question one of the 
clearest and best brief expositions of Direct-Legis- 
lation that has appeared in print. It deals with 
the subject that is Sound to be the supreme question 
under public discussion from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific during the next few years, as it offers the only 
thoroughly practical plan for fully restori 
to the people the government which has been wres 
from them by political bosses and party machines 
acting under the domination and control of corpora- 
tions and other privileged interests. 


The Decline of the Senate: We call special atten- 
tion to the exceptionally strong and timely paper by 
Mr. Resa N. Reeves showing how the te 
for fifty years was the noblest legislative body in the 
world and how it has degenerated since the rise of 
the money-controlled machine in modern politics. 
The suggested remedy, in so far as it goes, is ad- 
mirable. 

A Lawyer on the Divorce Question: In this issue 
Mr. Ernest Dace Owen, a well-known Chicago 
lawyer, a son of the eminent philosopher Rosert 
Dae Owen and the grandson of the great codper- 
ator and social reformer, RopertT Owen, discusses 
the divorce problem in an eminently judicial and 
thought-compelling manner. 


Notes and Comments. 


Yellow Journalism: Recently the special-plead- 
ers for the great predatory corporations and those 
representatives of “high finance” who have acquired 


untold millions of unearned dollars and who dread — 


the exposures of the so-called “yellow journals” 
above everything else, have e strenuous and 
systematic attempts to discredit those papers, which, 
with all their faults and ings, are more 


effectively fighting the battle of the le agai ' 
the towtens seed snd conscienceless catl ity of the f 
strong than any other public cplnien Sensing. ae i 
cies. In this issue the well-known journalist, Lypu _ 
KinGsMILL CoMMANDER, presents an admirable 
on “Yellow Journalism” which is probably ~ 
the most critically just estimate that has yet ap — 


A Poet of the Common Ife who is also a Preacher 
of Social Righteousness: The Rev. Rosert E. Bis- 
~~" —y of oP old - valued contributors 
to THe ARENA, month presents a charming 
and discriminating appreciation of Sam. WALTER 
Foss and his writings. Mr. Foss is, as Mr. Bispez 
well observes, a teacher of the noblest philosophy 
no less than a popular singer. His verses have 

roved immensely popular on h this medium 
e has been enabled to impress helpful lessons upon 
tens and perhaps hun of thousands of minds. 


The Railroad Question: We invite the special 
attention of our readers to Mr. SarrertHwarr’s 
thoughtful discussion of the railway question in 
this issue of THe ARENA. i 


‘ 


y 


Mr. SATTERTHWAIT is 
a high-minded lawyer of ability and moral rectitude ~ 


—a man who places ethical ideals above sordid or ~ 
personal considerations and it is the views of such ~ 


competent thinkers that are most needed at the 


present time. 


What of the Italian Immigrant ? Foicer B 
Secretary of the American Land Improvement 
Silk Culture Association, gives an interesti 
on the Italian immigrant. Mr. Barker believes 
in strict immigration laws in regard to undesirable 


immigrants, but like all broad-minded Americans 4 


believes in giving the educated and thrifty immi- 


grant access to our lands for the enlargement of the - 
country and themselves. Mr. Barker is in favor 7 
of getting our immigrants away from the large cities 


and the “bossism” which controls the elections in 
our large cities. 


Our Story: Last month we announced the pub 


lication of “The Ebony Hand,” an occult story, for 


this issue. 
carry this story 


We have, however, been compelled to 
over owing to its length, and in its” 


place we have substituted a highly ne. aaa little. : 3 


romance entitled “An Accident of 


The Portrait of zindrew D. White: The excellent» 


portrait of ANprew D. Warre which appeared in)” 


the review of The Audobiography of Mr. 4 

e review 0} of Mr. 
White, was taken by permission of The Cen’ 
Company from the 


to say that thro inad 
was not given to 
issue. 


vertence 


D. 
ntispiece of one of the voll 
umes of Mr. Wuire’s ene We regret — 

proper credit — 
e Century Company in our last — 





